The Continuity of the Non-Priestly Narrative 
from Genesis to Exodus 


The question of whether the non-priestly narrative was continu- 
ous from the patriarchs to the exodus is a pressing one in current pen- 
tateuchal scholarship. I am very pleased to have been given the 
opportunity to engage in discussion on this topic with Konrad Schmid, 
who has published most extensively on this issue. One of the primary 
alms of this discussion is to illuminate the disparate ways that the text 
can be read and understood. To that end, Schmid and I have agreed to 
limit significantly the references to secondary scholarship, and to con- 
centrate on the biblical text and on methodological questions. It is 
hoped that this procedure will help to reveal more clearly the differ- 
ent methods and assumptions that we each bring to the text. Because 
Schmid has published at length on this topic !, I will write in response 
to his claims, rather than pretend that the conversation arises in a va- 
cuum. Thus the following will consist of both my views on the con- 
tinuity between the patriarchs and exodus in the non-priestly text and 
my reactions to the argument that there is no such continuity. 

To quickly sum up the basics of the discussion: Schmid holds that 
the non-priestly narrative was not always a continuous whole from 
the patriarchs to the exodus, but rather that it was originally two dis- 
tinct texts about how Israel came to possess the land of Canaan, one 
relating the patriarchal story and one relating the exodus story. The 
first text deliberately to connect the patriarchs and the exodus, ac- 
cording to Schmid, was P— a document, not a redactional layer, 
that, in its independently composed and self-standing presentation 
of the early history of Israel, connected the stories of the patriarchs 
with those of their descendants. Because P was the first to accomplish 
this connection, according to Schmid, the links we find between the 
non-priestly patriarchs and exodus accounts are to be ascribed to a 


! See K. SCHMID, Erzväter und Exodus. Untersuchungen zur doppelten Be- 
gründung der Ursprünge Israels innerhalb der Geschichtsbiicher des Alten Tes- 
taments (WMANT 81; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1999); English Translation: Genesis 
and the Moses Story. Israel's Dual Origins in the Hebrew Bible (Siphrut 3; 
Winona Lake, IN 2010). 
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post-priestly redactor. These links were further elaborated in the later 
redaction history of the Pentateuch. In my essay, I will address this 
argument from a number of perspectives, and try to show why I think 
that the textual evidence suggests that the non-priestly narrative was 
in fact continuous. 


I. Methods in discerning continuity 


At the heart of the debate regarding the continuity of the non- 
priestly ? patriarch and exodus narratives is a central methodologi- 
cal question: how is literary continuity marked? What indicators do 
we require in order to conclude that two textual units are in fact one 
literary whole? We may begin on a note of agreement: the priestly 
document (Schmid and I agree that P was originally an independent 
document) demonstrates clear and marked literary continuity be- 
tween its narratives of the patriarchs and the exodus. This 1s espe- 
cially so in the very beginning of the priestly account of the exodus, 
which by broad scholarly consensus comprises Exod 1,1-5.7.13-14; 
2,23aB-25; 6,2-13. The list of Jacob’s sons and the enumeration of 
Jacob’s descendants who went down to Egypt in Exod 1,1-5, which 
recapitulates the fuller description in Gen 46,8-27; the notice of the 
increase of the Israelites in Exod 1,7 which in its content, couched 
in the pluperfect (“the Israelites had been fertile and prolific and had 
multiplied [...] and the land had been filled with them”), refers back 
to the first priestly announcement of the increase in Gen 47,27, and 
in its wording harks back directly to the priestly promises to the pa- 
triarchs in Gen 17,6; 28,3; 35,11; 48,4 (and even further to 1,28); 
God's recollection in Exod 2,24 and 6,4-5.8 of the covenant with 
the patriarchs in Genesis 17; the divine statement in Exod 6,3 that 
Yahweh had revealed himself to the patriarchs as El Shaddai, as was 
indeed the case in Gen 17,1; 28,3; 35,11; 48,3 — all of these are ex- 


2 1 will refer throughout to the non-priestly narrative and text as if it were 
the work of a single author rather than as the combination of J and E. This is 
not to imply that the non-priestly narrative is a unity, which neither I nor any- 
one else (with a few idiosyncratic exceptions such as John Van Seters) hold 
it to be. It is rather to avoid needlessly complicating the discussion with fur- 
ther divisions of the non-priestly text, and to keep the discourse on a single 
plane, that is, focused on the question of continuity in P versus non-P. 
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plicit indicators that the narratives of the patriarchs and the exodus 
are inextricably linked in the P document. 

We can further agree that the verbal links between the patriarchs 
and the exodus in this section of P are considerably denser and more 
explicit than in the equivalent non-P text. It does not follow, however, 
that because P’s bridge from the patriarchs to the exodus is clearer than 
in non-P there is no such connection in non-P. Even if the non-priestly 
text does not contain as explicit a verbal connection at the beginning 
of the exodus narrative as does P, it has its own set of connections be- 
tween the two, which will be investigated below — connections that 
are as distinct from those of P as the non-priestly narrative is distinct 
from that of P. There is no reason to judge non-P in terms of P (or vice 
versa). The non-priestly text neither had nor has any obligation to repli- 
cate, mimic, or approximate the style (or content) of the priestly text. 
We must, rather, examine each independently. It is prejudicial to take 
the priestly text of Exodus 1-6 as the model of literary continuity 
against which other texts should be judged. 

Not only is the priestly style of verbal linking an illegitimate basis 
against which to compare the non-priestly narrative, but even fo- 
cusing on the textual pivot between the patriarchs and the exodus at 
the beginning of the canonical book of Exodus is methodologically 
problematic. To search in the beginning of Exodus for the bridge 
between the patriarchs and the exodus is to assume a priori that the 
texts were separate. This assumption has its basis in Martin Noth’s 
classic argument that the tradition complexes of the patriarchs and 
the exodus were originally independent. As a tradition-historical ar- 
gument, this claim may well be valid. But contemporary penta- 
teuchal scholarship has taken the pre-literary tradition units of Noth 
and turned them into textual units: the independent traditions of 
Noth are now the independent texts of current scholarship — and the 
idea of the oral tradition underlying the biblical text has essentially 
been discarded. 

This means that the division that is either sought or assumed be- 
tween the patriarchs and the exodus is a scholarly imposition on the 
text: 1t emerges from the development of tradition criticism from Noth 
to the present. On the textual level, however, in the canonical Penta- 
teuch, there is no such division. We must not be misled by the sepa- 
ration of the Pentateuch into books, either in the case of Genesis and 
Exodus or elsewhere. Before the compilation of the canonical text, 
there was no such thing as the book of Genesis or the book of Exo- 
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dus. The division of the Pentateuch into its five “books” is a function 
of the material capacity of the ancient scroll: the single literary work 
of the Pentateuch was too large to fit on a single scroll, and so was bro- 
ken up into five scrolls, our present pentateuchal books. The book of 
Genesis was never understood to be a literary work separate from the 
book of Exodus: there is no inner- or extra-biblical reference to Gen- 
esis or Exodus as an independent text — nor 1s there any inner- or 
extra-biblical reference to any part of Genesis or Exodus as an inde- 
pendent text *. Genesis and Exodus exist only as the first two volumes 
of a five-volume work, the Pentateuch. 

This is all to say that the a priori distinction between the patri- 
archs and the exodus does not emerge from the canonical Pentateuch 
itself, which is where the inquiry must begin. In the canonical Pen- 
tateuch, the patriarchs and the exodus are part of the same narrative. 

To push the issue one step further: it is only if we begin with the 
assumption that the patriarchs and exodus were originally separate 
that we can even inquire as to how the non-priestly text marks the 
continuity between the two. For if we begin instead with the as- 
sumption that non-P was in fact a continuous narrative, then we 
may understand that it need not explicitly signal its own continuity 
in any particularly demonstrative way at all. A history of Israel’s 
origins, or any work that is meant to be read continuously from start 
to finish, is not required to intricately link any of its various 
episodes or epochs with explicit verbal cross-references. The reader 
does not require markers linking the middle of the story to the be- 
ginning; the reader has, after all, read them in sequence. If non-P 
were originally continuous, no explicit references back to the pa- 
triarchs would be necessary to show that the exodus was part of the 
same narrative; it would be part of the same narrative because 1t 
followed on it in the continuous history. 

Of course, explicit verbal links between parts of a continuous 
history are frequently employed for structural, thematic, or theo- 
logical reasons. The point is that such links are not necessary; they 
are, rather, part of the individual author”s stylistic toolkit. Thus even 
if there were no verbal links at all in the non-priestly patriarch and 
exodus narratives, it would not mean that they were not part of a 


3 It is clear that in the early post-biblical period Genesis and Exodus were 
not considered separate works: we may note the examples of Jubilees, which 
concludes not at the end of the Joseph story as in Genesis but rather at Sinai, 
and the Genesis-Exodus scrolls from Qumran. 
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continuous literary whole. Continuity is indicated not by verbal 
cross-references, but rather by the establishment of and continuing 
adherence to historical claims regarding what happened, when, 
where, why, and how. As long as the historical claims of the text are 
consistent throughout — and, in the special case of the Pentateuch, 
are also distinct from those of the other texts with which they have 
been secondarily combined — there is no need to inquire as to its 
continuity. This is especially so when the text progresses in chrono- 
logical order, and when, it should not be forgotten, its only known 
existence is as a continuous historical work. Such is the case with 
the non-priestly history of the patriarchs and exodus. When we pick 
up a novel, we know it to be a literary unity not because the author 
regularly reminds us of what happened earlier in the book (which 
would in fact be quite tedious); we know it to be a unity because the 
plot is continuous, because the historical claims made in one place 
are assumed elsewhere. 

Thus rather than assume that the patriarchs and exodus were ori- 
ginally separate in the non-priestly text and then look for some pris- 
tine explicit verbal link to prove it (one similar to those in the 
priestly narrative), we ought rather to work from the assumption that 
the non-priestly text is in fact continuous, and then — entirely in 
isolation from the priestly text — appreciate the historical claims in 
the non-priestly text that are consistent across its whole. 


II. Continuity in non-P 


We may set aside some of the most obvious, but controversial, 
passages linking the patriarchs and the exodus: Genesis 15 *, Gen 
50,24-25 and Exod 13,19 *, and Gen 12,10-20. As for the non- 
priestly promises to the patriarchs, made regularly throughout Gen- 


4 Although I and some others believe Genesis 15 to be of unified non- 
priestly origin, much of scholarship seems to have concluded that the chap- 
ter is in fact a (unified) post-priestly composition, and the refutation of the 
prevailing view is simply beyond the scope of this paper. 

° These passages were classically, and I think correctly, assigned to the same 
non-priestly hand; a number of recent scholars have assigned these passages and 
Josh 24,32, in which Joseph’s bones are actually buried at Shechem, to a “hexa- 
teuchal” redactor. Again, the concepts of the “Hexateuch” and a “hexateuchal 
redactor”, though worthy of serious discussion, are too large to engage here. 
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esis and referred to regularly throughout Exodus and Numbers, 
these we will return to below. 

Even without these passages, there are ample connections be- 
tween the patriarchs and the exodus in the non-priestly text. In Gen- 
esis, the most obvious is of course the Joseph story in its entirety. 
The introduction to the non-priestly Joseph story in Genesis 37 1s 
rife with clear links back to the preceding patriarchal narratives. To 
name but a few: it refers in 37,2 to Bilhah and Zilpah, characters in- 
troduced in the non-P narrative of Genesis 30 ®; it refers in 37,3.13 
to Jacob as Israel, agreeing with the change of name described in 
32,29 7; its claim for Jacob’s excessive love for Joseph is based on 
Jacob’s preference for Rachel, established in Genesis 29 8; and, not 
least of all, it climaxes in 37,31-35 with the deception of Jacob by 
means of Joseph’s tunic, which, as has often been noted, harks back 
with heavy irony to Jacob's own deception of his father, Isaac, in 
Genesis 27, also by means of a dead animal and the keyword n-k-r 
(hiphil), “recognize” (Gen 27,23) ?. 

The rest of the non-priestly Joseph story follows from Genesis 
37 through the end of Genesis 50 (not to mention that any story 


é Although P also knows of Bilhah and Zilpah (see Gen 35,25-26; 
46,18.25), they are prominent characters in the account of the births of Jacob’s 
sons in Genesis 29-30, which is entirely non-priestly. 

7 P too has Jacob’s name changed to Israel, of course, in Gen 35,10; yet, 
notably, P does not refer to the individual Jacob as Israel anywhere in the re- 
mainder of Genesis — Israel is used only as a designation for the entire peo- 
ple in P (Gen 36,31; 46,8; 47,27; 48,20). The non-priestly text, on the other 
hand, refers to Jacob as Israel frequently (Gen 35,21-22; 42,5; 43,6.8.11, etc.). 

8 In P there is no reference to Jacob’s preference for Rachel over Leah, or 
for any one of his sons over the others. Such references are common in non- 
P, however: Gen 29,17-18.20.30-34; 33,2.7. Furthermore, in P there are no 
sibling rivalries at any stage of the patriarchal narratives. Such sibling rival- 
ries are, of course, virtually omnipresent in the non-priestly text. 

? The explicit literary links between the Jacob story and Joseph story in non- 
P far exceed anything found in the laconic priestly account of Joseph. Ifwe were 
judging the relative continuity of P and non-P in this case, non-P is certainly the 
more continuous of the two; if we were further to use relatively, explicit conti- 
nuity as a test of literary unity, we would thus conclude that the priestly text 
from creation through Jacob’s settlement in Canaan was originally independent 
from the priestly text from Jacob”s descent into Egypt onward. Such an argument 
is manifestly ridiculous, of course. But it highlights the methodological problems 
of judging the priestly and non-priestly texts against each other. 
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about Jacob, Joseph, and Joseph’s brothers requires that the reader 
know who these characters are and why they are important in Is- 
rael’s history). The entire narrative is built on the premise that 
Joseph’s descent to Egypt and rise to power there paved the way — 
through the behind-the-scenes workings of divine providence — 
for the rest of Jacob’s family to migrate to Egypt. This premise is 
relevant in the history of Israel only as the explanation for how Is- 
rael — the entire nation — found themselves in Egypt, which in 
turn 1s the prelude only to the exodus tradition. 

At the end of the non-priestly Joseph story we find explicit an- 
ticipatory references to the exodus. First, there is Jacob’s final state- 
ment to Joseph, in Gen 48,21: “I am about to die; but God will be 
with you [pl.] and bring you back to the land of your fathers” !°. 
This statement presumes that Jacob’s sons will not be able to leave 
Egypt without God’s help. Second, there is the narrator’s notice in 
Gen 50,22 that “Joseph and his father’s household remained in 
Egypt” !!. Suffice it to say that were this the end of an independent 
patriarchal narrative, 1t would leave the reader with the glaring 
question of how it is that Israel now resides in Canaan rather than 


!0 This passage is identifiably non-priestly because of its dependence on 
Gen 48,1, in which Joseph is told that Jacob is ill, along with the notice of 
Jacob’s failing eyesight in 48,10. Gen 48,21 is the non-priestly doublet of P’s 
similar statement in 49,29. Furthermore, the notion of God “being with” an 
individual or Israel as a whole, using the preposition ‘im, is exclusively non- 
priestly (see Gen 21,22; 26,3.28, etc.). In fact, P uses the preposition ‘im only 
three times in total: Gen 23,4 [2x] and Lev 15,33. 

!! This verse connects back to 50,14, where Joseph and his brothers return 
to Egypt after burying Jacob; the two verses form the bookends to the dia- 
logue between Joseph and his brothers in 50,15—21, which contains not only 
references to the non-priestly stories of the sale of Joseph in Genesis 37 and 
the interactions between Joseph and his brothers in Egypt, but also the sem- 
inal thematic statement of the non-priestly Joseph story: “Although you in- 
tended me harm, God intended it for good, so as to bring about the present 
result — the survival of many people” (50,20). Most important, this dialogue 
can take place only in Egypt, not in Canaan, for it is only in Egypt that Joseph 
has the power to say “I will sustain you and your children” (50,21; see 45,11; 
47,12); it thus requires the notice in 50,14 that the family has returned to 
Egypt. In addition, 50,14 mentions “all those who had gone up with him to 
bury his father”, which can refer only to the Egyptians who accompanied 
Joseph and his family in 50,7.9; according to P, only Joseph and his brothers 
brought Jacob back to Canaan for burial. 
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Egypt. Indeed, it is precisely in raising this question that the verse 
serves as advance notice of the coming exodus story. These are ex- 
plicit foreshadowings of the exodus, though of course they do not 
mention oppression or redemption from oppression by name, since 
neither Jacob nor Joseph nor anyone else in the story knows that 
such oppression is coming. From the perspective of the larger story, 
however, these statements make clear that at the end of the Joseph 
story the family of Jacob is in Egypt for the foreseeable future, but 
that they will eventually return to Canaan. 

It is in the non-priestly passages of Exodus and Numbers that we 
begin to see not just verbal links to the patriarchal account but, 
more importantly, narrative dependence on historical claims estab- 
lished in the patriarchal stories. Such dependence is evident from 
the very first non-priestly words, in Exod 1,6.8: “Joseph died, and 
all his brothers, and all that generation ... A new king arose over 
Egypt who did not know Joseph” '*. These lines demand that the 
reader know not only who Joseph and his brothers are, but that 
Joseph had a special role in Egypt's history; in short, they demand 
that the reader know the patriarchal stories and the Joseph story in 
some detail. The continuation of these lines, in 1,9-12, describes 
Pharaoh’s determination not to let the Israelite people increase in 
number, and the failure of his scheme". Two elements here are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. First, Pharaoh refers to the Israelites as a de- 
finable independent people within Egypt’s borders (see also 
1,15-22). Such an identification presumes that the Israelites are for- 
eigners in Egypt, a presumption based on the account of Jacob’s 
descent to Egypt with his family at the end of the Joseph story. 
Without the preceding Joseph story, the sudden introduction of Is- 
rael as foreigners in a foreign land would be groundless and con- 
fusing. Second, Pharaoh’s intention to keep the Israelites from 
multiplying presumes that Israel is not yet a particularly large com- 
munity (which they become only in 1,12); again, this agrees with 


12 Exod 1,6 cannot be from P, as it interrupts the order of events estab- 
lished by P in Genesis 46-47 that are explicitly resumed in Exod 1,1-5.7. 
Furthermore, the disjunctively phrased notice in 1,7 that the Israelites had 
proliferated makes sense only as commentary on the expansion of Israel from 
seventy people (in 1,5) to an entire nation (in 1,7); as a commentary on the 
deaths of Joseph and his generation in 1,6 it is quite awkward. 

13 Exod 1,9-12 is inseparable from 1,8, as the subject of the first word of 
1,9, wayyö 'mer, “he said”, has its antecedent only in 1,8, “a new king”. 
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what has come before it in the narrative, in which the entire Israelite 
populace comprises no more than Jacob’s sons and their families !4, 

The notion that the Israelites constituted a foreign population 
within Egypt is a recurring one in the non-priestly account. We find 
mention of it again in Exod 2,22 (repeated in 18,3), when Moses 
names his son, Gershom, saying, “I have been a stranger in a foreign 
land”. It appears further in the laws of the Covenant Code: ‘for you 
were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Exod 22,20), and “for you know 
the feelings of the stranger, having been strangers in the land of Egypt” 
(23,9). A gain, these descriptions depend on the reader’s knowledge of 
Israel’s origins outside of Egypt; furthermore, the use of the term ger 
indicates that the Israelites were only temporary sojourners in Egypt 
and that they went there of their own accord '”. In other words, the 
description of the Israelites as strangers in Egypt requires a story very 
much like that of the patriarchal and Joseph narratives, which estab- 
lish Israel’s homeland and how and why they became a foreign pop- 
ulation in Egypt. 

_ The necessity of the patriarchal narratives for understanding the 
non-priestly exodus account is made even clearer in the call of Moses 
in Exodus 3. Three times in this chapter God describes himself as 
“the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” 
(3,6.15. 16; so also in 4,5). This 1s not only a title established exclu- 
sively in the non-priestly patriarchal narrative (Gen 31,29; 43,23; 
49,25; 50,17; it is nowhere in P), it is a concept that depends on the 
reader’s knowledge of God's relationship with the characters Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Further, when God refers in this chapter to Is- 
rael as “my people” (Exod 3,7.10; see also 5,1; 7,16.26, etc.), it 
presumes some grounds for God's relationship with this foreign pop- 
ulace in Egypt. Those grounds are nowhere provided in the exodus 
account; they derive only from the election of Abraham and his de- 
scendants in the patriarchal narrative. 


'4 In this regard the non-priestly story contradicts that of P, in which the 
Israelites have already multiplied (Gen 47,27). 

5 Schmid has noted that in the patriarchal accounts it is only P that refers 
to the patriarchs as gerím in Canaan. He takes this as an indication that P is 
already foreshadowing the exodus by making the patriarchal family’s stay in 
Canaan a temporary one. I am more inclined to read P’s use of gér in the pa- 
triarchal stories as P’s recognition that the patriarchal family came to Canaan 
from elsewhere (as P describes in Gen 12,5). The term ger is used to indicate 
a resident alien; it speaks to a person’s origin, rather than their destination. 
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In the non-priestly plagues narrative, we find in two places ref- 
erence to the fact that the Israelites dwell apart from the Egyptians, 
in the region of Goshen (Exod 8,18; 9,26). The location of the Is- 
raelites in Goshen is established exclusively in the non-priestly 
Joseph story (Gen 45,10, etc.), and that information can derive from 
nowhere else. 

In Exod 32,26—29, we have the strange episode of the Levites slay- 
ing their kin in the camp !°. Whatever we may make of this episode, 
it depends on the reader knowing who the Levites are: that there is a 
distinct group called the Levites and that they are related to the rest of 
the Israelite community. As no tribal distinctions have been made to 
this point in the non-priestly exodus account — it has referred only to 
Israel as a single nation — the use of the tribal term “Levite” must be 
based on the patriarchal narratives, which introduce Levi and his re- 
lationship with the rest of Israel. The same situation obtains with the 
introduction of Dathan and Abiram as Reubenites in the non-priestly 
account of their rebellion in Numbers 16. The tribes of Israel are es- 
tablished — in non-P just as in P — in the patriarchal account, and are 
assumed thereafter. 

In Num 20,14-16, Moses sends a message to the king of Edom 
that begins with a brief recollection of how the Israelites came to be 
on the border of Edom’s territory: “You know all the hardships that 
have befallen us; that our ancestors went down to Egypt, that we 
dwelt in Egypt a long time, and that the Egyptians dealt harshly with 
us and our ancestors. We cried to the Lord and he heard our plea, and 
he sent a messenger who freed us from Egypt”. This historical sur- 
vey, with its reference to the ancestors who went down to Egypt, pre- 
sumes the continuity of the patriarchal and exodus narratives. 

Ties to the patriarchal narrative are thus found in the account of 
the oppression of Israel, in the call of Moses, in the plagues, in the 


16 As this narrative provides the explanation for the separation of the 
Levites to serve God, it cannot be from P: first, because the special status of 
the Levites is first proclaimed, by divine fiat, only in Numbers 3-4 and 8; 
second, and perhaps more importantly, because the idea that the Levites 
would be ordained to the priesthood (as the phrase mil 'ú yedkem in 32,29 
means) is anathema to P’s worldview, in which it is only Aaron and his sons 
who may become priests. Furthermore, there is no aspect of the priestly nar- 
rative to which this episode can connect, as to this point in P the Israelites 
have not done anything remotely deserving of punishment. 
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departure from Egypt, in the episode at the mountain, and in the 
wilderness. Some of these ties are verbally explicit — references to 
the patriarchs by name, for example — while some simply exhibit 
what we might term casual dependence on the historical claims es- 
tablished in the preceding patriarchal narrative, such as the dwelling 
of the Israelites in Goshen. All, however, link the patriarchal and 
exodus narratives in the non-priestly text. 

The call of Moses in Exodus 3 is, of course, the textual unit with 
the clearest and densest links to the patriarchal narratives in non-P, 
just as the functionally equivalent priestly passages in Exodus 1-6 
contain the clearest and densest links to the priestly patriarchal nar- 
ratives. Yet the ease with which the priestly text in Exodus 1-6 is 
held up as the supposedly original means of connecting the patri- 
archs and the exodus masks a rather remarkable facet of the priestly 
narrative. Outside of the connections in Exodus 1-6 described 
above, P nowhere explicitly links the patriarchs and the exodus. In 
none of the patriarchal narratives is there even so much as a single 
mention of Egypt in any context, much less any anticipatory allu- 
sion to the notion that the Israelites will some day find themselves 
there. In the priestly promise texts (just as in those classically as- 
signed to non-P), the assignment of Canaan to the patriarchs is pre- 
sented not as something to be fulfilled upon the Israelites” return 
from Egypt, but as something fulfilled in the lifetimes of the patri- 
archs: “I will give the land to you” (Gen 17,8); “that you may pos- 
sess the land in which you are sojourning, which God gave to 
Abraham” (Gen 28,4); “the land that I gave to Abraham and Isaac 
I will give to you” (Gen 35,12). Unlike non-P, in which the patri- 
archs move from town to town, building altars but not ever putting 
down any permanent roots, P repeatedly emphasizes that Abraham 
established a permanent holding in Canaan, the burial plot in the 
cave of Machpelah where he and the other patriarchs and matri- 
archs (with the exception of Rachel) are buried. While the non- 
priestly Joseph story ends with Jacob”s family back in Egypt after 
the death and burial of Jacob (Gen 50,14.22.26), in the priestly nar- 
rative, the Joseph story ends with all of Jacob’s family in Canaan, 
having laid Jacob to rest in the family plot at Machpelah (50,12-13). 
Read independently, one might be forgiven for concluding that it is 
actually the priestly narrative in Genesis that has no knowledge at 
all of the exodus to come; it neither prepares for it with explicit or 
implicit foreshadowing nor does it even narratively set the stage 
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for the Israelites being in Egypt where they will be enslaved. And 
after Exodus 1-6, there 1s no explicit reference in P to the patri- 
archs. Their names are never spoken; the promise to them is never 
mentioned '’. The sole textual unit that explicitly links the patri- 
archs and exodus in P is Exodus 1-6. 

We may take this opportunity to raise the issue of the promises 
to the patriarchs. It is frequently claimed that the non-priestly prom- 
ises in Genesis are all secondary insertions, designed to link the 
various independent patriarchal texts into larger blocks. Even for 
scholars who hold this view, however, the introduction of the prom- 
ises into the non-priestly patriarchal narrative is believed to have 
occurred before it was combined with P; that is, the promises are an 
integral part of the overarching non-priestly patriarchal account. 
The references back to the promises after Genesis, on the other 
hand, are generally taken to be even later additions, in part because 
they serve to connect the patriarchs and the exodus (and thus must 
be post-priestly), and in part because they are ostensibly modeled 
on the references to the promises found in D: as in D, the non- 
priestly promise texts in Exodus and Numbers refer almost exclu- 
sively only to the promise of land, not to the promise of increase. 
What has gone unobserved is that the very same distinction be- 
tween the promises in Genesis and the promise texts after Genesis 
is found in P as well: in Genesis, the priestly promises always refer 
to both land and progeny, while in Exod 6,2 and 8 only the prom- 
ise of land is mentioned. We thus have identical phenomena in the 
priestly and non-priestly promise passages: the disappearance of 
the promise of progeny after Genesis. Since the references to the 
promise in P are deemed original despite this shift between Gene- 
sis and Exodus, there is little reason why the promise texts in non- 
P should not be given the same consideration. Indeed, the same 
rationale serves to explain both the priestly and non-priestly (and 


U The most explicit reference to the patriarchal promises in a priestly text 
comes from Lev 26,42, and belongs firmly to H, not P. The single potential 
reference to the promise of the land after Exodus 6 in P is notable for its 
marked lack of specificity: “no one shall enter the land in which I swore to 
settle you” (Num 14,30); the text does not say that this oath was made to the 
patriarchs, either generally or by name, nor does it mention when this prom- 
ise occurred — what’s more, there are no priestly promises in Genesis that are 
couched in oath language. 
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deuteronomic) disregard of the promise of progeny after Genesis: 
because the promise of progeny is fulfilled at the beginning of the 
exodus account, in both the priestly and non-priestly narratives, 
only the promise of land is left to be dealt with. Both P and non-P 
thus perfectly reflect the narrative situation, and neither requires 
any literary-critical explanation to make sense of its presentation of 
the promises. We may thus add to the list of non-priestly links be- 
tween the patriarchs and exodus the references to the promise in 
Exod 32,13; 33,1; Num 11,12; 14,16.23; Deut 31,23; 34,4, and note 
again that these links back to the patriarchs are scattered through- 
out the non-priestly narrative, while in P they are confined to the be- 
ginning of the exodus account. 

Comparison of the situation in P with that in non-P reveals a cer- 
tain irony: the corpus with one single textual unit explicitly linking 
the patriarchs and exodus 1s considered to be the first narrative bridg- 
ing the two into a unified whole, while the text with multiple, di- 
verse, and frequently quite subtle links, scattered throughout the 
whole of the narrative, is considered to have originally been two sep- 
arate pieces. This is not to suggest, of course, that the patriarchs and 
exodus were originally unconnected in P. As noted above, in a con- 
tinuous document there is no pressing need to explicitly link the vari- 
ous textual units, as they are linked merely by virtue of being part of 
the same continuous story. P’s decision to create a clear verbal link 
in Exodus 1-6 1s a thematic and stylistic choice, one that fits well 
with P’s style and ideology everywhere. In precisely the same way, 
non-P’s diverse connections between the patriarchs and the exodus 
can be seen as elements of non-P’s authorial technique. We have two 
corpora, describing the same history, but doing so in very different 
ways — both in the content of their narratives and in the style with 
which those narratives are presented. 


II. The concept of the post-priestly redaction 


In order to maintain the argument that the non-priestly patriarch 
and exodus narratives were not originally part of a continuous liter- 
ary work, every one of the aforementioned links between the two 
must be somehow removed from the original non-priestly text and 
ascribed to a post-priestly redactional layer — because if the priestly 
document was the first to connect the patriarchs and the exodus, 
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then every non-priestly connection between the two must have oc- 
curred after P by definition. There are a number of difficulties with 
this analysis, however. 

We may first note the lack of consistency in the manner of these 
purportedly post-priestly additions. As noted above, some of these 
supposed linking passages are verbally explicit, with references to the 
patriarchs by name or with historical recollections of the descent into 
Egypt. It might be possible, under certain circumstances, to see such 
passages as interpolations designed to bridge the patriarchs and the 
exodus. Yet these types of links do not constitute the majority of the 
connective material. In order to attribute all of the above passages to 
a post-priestly redactor, we would have to imagine that he not only 
added explicit verbal links, but also inserted far more subtle elements: 
the description of the Israelites as strangers in Egypt in the naming of 
Moses’s son and in the Covenant Code, as well as in Pharaoh’s plans 
in Exodus 1; the introduction of tribal designations in Exodus 32 and 
Numbers 16; and the almost off-handed references to Goshen in the 
plagues narrative. Not only are these more subtle elements a strange 
way to accomplish the task, but they are themselves irregularly placed: 
for example, Goshen is referred to in only two of the non-priestly 
plagues, and the description of the Israelites as strangers occurs in 
only two of the laws of the Covenant Code and in the naming of 
Moses's son, a strange place to create a link if there ever was one. At 
the same time, the explicit verbal references to the patriarchs are 
equally irregular: in the call of Moses and in the message to Edom in 
the middle of Numbers, but nowhere else. Furthermore, none of these 
linking texts look the same from passage to passage; there 1s no con- 
sistency in the content or the form of the passages. If they are all at- 
tributable to a post-priestly redactor, he has changed his method of 
linking the patriarchs and exodus at virtually every turn. 

More importantly, for a supposedly post-priestly redactional 
layer, these passages linking the patriarchs and exodus seem not 
only to ignore the historical claims of P, they often firmly contradict 
them. In Exod 1,8-12, Pharaoh’s attempt to prevent the Israelites 
from multiplying is predicated on the fact that Israel is still but a rel- 
atively small group; yet according to P, the Israelites had already 
proliferated — finally and decisively, to the extent that they filled the 
land — in Exod 1,7 (and, in fact, already back in Gen 47,27). Ac- 
cording to Exod 1,8-12, the Israelites multiply as a result of being 
enslaved, while in P the Israelites are enslaved as a result of having 
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multiplied (Exod 1,7.13-14). Pharaoh’s plan in Exod 1,8-12 could 
not have been written with the priestly narrative in mind, much less 
been secondarily inserted after the priestly text of Exod 1,7. 

In Exodus 3, God’s self-description as “the God of your fathers” 
stands in contradiction to the priestly claim that God revealed himself 
to the patriarchs as El Shaddai (Exod 6,2) — P never uses the term 
“God of your fathers” in the patriarchal account. Indeed, the entirety of 
Exodus 3 — all of which has been deemed to be post-priestly — stands 
in opposition to the parallel priestly text of Exodus 6. According to Ex- 
odus 3, God speaks to Moses, announcing that he has heard the cry of 
the Israelites and will free them from Egypt, in Midian, whereas in P 
God speaks to Moses — announcing that he has heard the cry of the 
Israelites and will free them from Egypt — in Egypt; in Exodus 3, 
Moses is given clear instructions about whom to speak to and in what 
order, while in Exodus 6 he is given a distinctly different set of in- 
structions; in Exodus 3, God refers to the Israelites as already being 
“my people”, while in Exod 6,7, God proclaims that he will take Israel 
to be his people only after the redemption from Egypt. Exodus 3 does 
not depend on Exodus 6; it is written as if Exodus 6 did not exist. 

The location of the Israelites in the separate territory of Goshen in 
the plagues narrative stands in contradiction to the priestly claim that 
Jacob’s family originally settled in the territory of Rameses (Gen 
47,11). According to the non-priestly Joseph story, the Israelites set- 
tle in Goshen, apart from the Egyptians, because they are shepherds, 
and shepherds are abhorrent to the Egyptians (Gen 46,34), while ac- 
cording to P they settle in Rameses because it is the best land in Egypt 
(47,11). The isolation of the Israelites in Goshen also contradicts the 
priestly claim that when the Israelites multiplied, they filled the land 
(Exod 1,7). This distinction is played out in the plagues narrative: 
according to the non-priestly story, the Israelites do not suffer from 
the plagues that strike the Egyptians because they live apart from 
them, but in the priestly plagues narrative the Israelites are inter- 
mingled with the Egyptians, such that they have to specially mark 
their houses so as to be spared from the death of the first-born. The 
emphasis on the Israelites living in Goshen thus creates two distinct 
inconsistencies with the priestly text. 

The difficulty with these contradictions in the supposedly post- 
priestly passages is two-fold. First, they show neither agreement 
with nor even knowledge of the priestly texts on which they are 
purportedly based. This raises the question of what, precisely, 
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makes these passages post-priestly aside from the a priori argument 
that all texts connecting the patriarchs and exodus must postdate P. 
Second, they both render the priestly texts with which they disagree 
narratively problematic — that is, after reading Exodus 3 the story 
of Exodus 6 is confusing at best and nonsensical at worst — and, 
at the same time, undermine their own claims to narrative truth: 
presumably the author of Exodus 3 thought that the call of Moses 
happened in the way described there, but that depiction is deeply 
undercut by the subsequent priestly text of Exodus 6. The purport- 
edly post-priestly canonical text does not present the post-priestly 
claims as the historical truth, because it also includes the contra- 
dictory priestly materials. (This is, of course, the difficulty with all 
supplementary models of the composition of the Pentateuch). 

At the same time, these supposedly post-priestly passages agree 
entirely with the non-priestly text in which they are now embedded. 
These passages not only do not contradict the non-priestly histori- 
cal claims as they do those of P, they also do not add anything new, 
priestly or otherwise, that was not already present in non-P. Fur- 
thermore, none of them narratively disrupt or otherwise stand out 
from their non-priestly contexts; there is no literary basis on which 
to consider them interpolations or secondary in any manner. They 
are completely in line with the non-priestly text; the most eco- 
nomical conclusion to draw from this is that they are in fact simply 
part of non-P. 

Although stylistic considerations should always be secondary 
to the historical claims put forward in the text, it is not a small mat- 
ter that the passages assigned to a post-priestly redactor follow the 
style of non-P throughout, and exhibit no signs of stylistic influ- 
ence from P whatsoever. The phrase “all his brothers”, kol- 'ehayw, 
in Exod 1,6 appears five times in the non-priestly text of Genesis 
and nowhere in P; the description of the Israelites as “mighty”, 
‘asum, in Exod 1,9 is found three other times in the non-priestly 
text, and never in P; the use of haba as an exhortative particle as in 
Exod 1,10 is unique to the non-priestly text; as noted above, in non- 
P the Israelites are described as gerîm in Egypt, beginning in Exod 
2,22, but they are never so designated in P; the designation of the 
mountain of God as Horeb in Exod 3,1 is known only from the non- 
priestly narrative, while in P it is always known as Sinai; the di- 
vine messenger, mal’ak, in Exod 3,2 (and Num 20,16) appears 
frequently in non-P, and never in P (this is of course more than a 
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stylistic matter); the use of the cohortative with the particle -na' as 
in Exod 3,3 and 18 is common in non-P, and completely absent 
from P; the repetition of a character’s name in a divine address fol- 
lowed by the response hinnéni as in Exod 3,4 — indeed, the use of 
hinnéni as a response to an address in any context — occurs mul- 
tiple times in non-P and never in P; the list of Canaanite nations in 
Exod 3,8 is found in various forms in the non-priestly text, but not 
once in P; the use of /*ká (or the plural form, /*k4) as an exhortative 
preceding a volitive form as in Exod 3,10 is frequent in non-P but 
unattested in P. The list could go on, but the point should be clear 
enough: the purportedly post-priestly author writes in perfect non- 
priestly style. If stylistic considerations have any weight at all, in 
this case they are heavily tilted toward the identification of the sup- 
posed post-priestly writer with the non-priestly writer. 

As already noted, the most significant block of text assigned to 
the post-priestly redactional layer is Exod 3,1-4,18. This raises the 
question, however, as to where the original non-priestly material 
may be found. It is argued that Exod 4,19-20 appear to be a good 
continuation of Exod 2,23aa; however, the ability to delete text and 
retain a sensible narrative is not a valid method for discerning lay- 
ers. The issue is not whether the text immediately before and after 
3,1-4,18 makes sense when this passage is removed, though; the 
issue is how much of the remaining non-priestly narrative is in fact 
directly reliant on the content of 3,1-4,18 in order to make sense. 
Exod 4,21-23, in which God refers to “all the marvels I have put 
within your power”, is entirely dependent on 4,1-17, as is 4,27-31, 
in which Moses relates to Aaron the details of his encounter with 
God in 3,1-4,17 and the two of them proceed to carry out the divine 
instructions. All of Exodus 5 follows from Moses and Aaron’s de- 
mand in 5,1 and 3 that Pharaoh let the Israelites go worship God in 
the wilderness, thereby fulfilling God's command from 3,18; the 
same demand is made at every stage throughout the non-priestly 
plagues narrative. And so on. In short, to assign Exod 3,1-4,18 to 
a post-priestly redactional layer requires that virtually every sub- 
sequent part of the non-priestly story also be attributed to the same 
layer, since everything that follows depends on Exod 3,1-4,18. 
Why Moses is the spokesman for the Israelites, how he knows what 
to say to Pharaoh, why God is intervening to rescue the Israelites 
in the first place — these and many other questions would be left 
unanswered 1f Exod 3,1-4,18 did not stand at the head of the non- 
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priestly exodus narrative. And every additional bit of text that gets 
assigned to the post-priestly layer makes this problem more press- 
ing: every passage that is removed from the non-priestly narrative 
takes with it the necessary introduction of elements required for 
comprehension of the subsequent passages. 

Finally, there is the overarching question of how a post-priestly 
redactional layer may have come into being and functioned in the 
first place. Since the premise of the post-priestly layer is that it is 
aware of both the priestly and non-priestly texts, there are two pos- 
sibilities: either the post-priestly material was added in the process 
of combining the priestly and non-priestly texts, or it was added after 
the priestly and non-priestly texts had already been combined. If the 
post-priestly material was added in the process of combining P and 
non-P, then we must wonder at the consistent contradictions between 
the post-priestly material and P. These contradictions do not con- 
tribute to the creation of a single canonical text; rather, they actively 
hinder it, by reinscribing the underlying inconsistencies between the 
two pre-existing corpora. If, on the other hand, the post-priestly ma- 
terial was added after P and non-P had already been combined, then 
we must ask how it is that these additions were made exclusively in 
the non-priestly text; after all, once P and non-P were combined, 
there was no longer a distinction between them (such a distinction 
would not re-emerge until the advent of modern critical scholar- 
ship). How could it be that the post-priestly redactor managed to 
make his changes in a variety of non-priestly texts across the Pen- 
tateuch while avoiding any contact with P — even in texts, such as 
the plagues narrative, in which P and non-P are closely interwoven? 
In both cases, there is one further question: Whether P and non-P 
were already combined or were in the process of combination, why 
would anyone feel the need to provide explicit, secondary links be- 
tween the patriarchs and the exodus at all? Once the decision was 
made to combine P and non-P — even 1f non-P were originally two 
separate literary works — the result would be a text running con- 
tinuously from the patriarchs into the exodus (and beyond on both 
ends). No reader would ever wonder if the patriarchs really led into 
the exodus, because the two would already be continuous in the 
combined P and non-P narrative, as they are today. 

The passages that link the non-priestly patriarchal and exodus 
narratives — which demonstrate no knowledge of P, which contra- 
dict P regularly, and which are entirely in accord with the non- 
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priestly text — make the best sense, therefore, as part of an inde- 
pendent non-priestly text. 


IV. Connections outside of P and non-P 


A further challenge to the claim that P was the first to connect the 
patriarchs and the exodus comes from texts outside of P and non-P. 
There are a number of passages in the prophetic corpus that clearly 
know both the patriarchs and the exodus, and at times explicitly link 
the two into a single history. Since it is commonly claimed (rightly 
or wrongly) that P is a post-exilic work, any pre-exilic or exilic 
prophetic writings are particularly relevant to this discussion. 

Hosea 12 contains numerous references to the Jacob story: to 
his birth (Hos 12,4), to his wrestling with the divine being (12,4-5), 
to his encounter with God at Bethel (12,5), to his time in Aram 
= (12,13). The reference to Jacob serving time in Aram for his wife 
is followed directly by a reference to God bringing Israel out of 
Egypt (12,14), in a poetic line that links back to the previous verse 
(12,13bB) //úbtnabi” nismar (12,14b). 

Micah too demonstrates fairly detailed familiarity with both the 
exodus and the patriarchal stories. In Mic 6,4—5 we find reference 
to the exodus, complete with the names of Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam, and to the Balaam episode. In Mic 7,15 the prophet asks 
that God may “show us wondrous deeds as in the days when you 
went out of Egypt” !8. And at the end of the book, we read “You will 
keep faith with Jacob, loyalty to Abraham, as you promised on oath 
to our fathers in days gone by” (7,20). 

In Jeremiah a very brief history of Israel is recounted, in Jer 
32,20-23. It contains reference both to the exodus (“You freed your 
people Israel from the land of Egypt”, 32,21) and to the promise to 
the patriarchs (“You gave them this land that you had sworn to their 
fathers to give them”, 32,22). The subsequent chapter of Jeremiah 
again makes reference to the patriarchs, this time by name: “I will 
never fail to take from [David’s] offspring rulers for the descen- 
dants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (Jer 33,26). 


18 Emending the Hebrew ‘ar 'ennú to har ’ént to better fit the sense of the 
passage. 
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It has long been recognized that Deutero-Isaiah builds his 
prophecies of Israel’s return from exile on the pattern of the exodus. 
Yet Deutero-Isaiah also knows that the Israelites are descended 
from the patriarchs: “You, Israel, my servant, Jacob, whom I have 
chosen, seed of Abraham, my friend”. He makes clear mention of 
the patriarchal story: “Look back to Abraham your father, and to 
Sarah who brought you forth, for he was only one when I called 
him, but I blessed him and made him many” (Isa 51,2). In the next 
chapter, there is this: “Of old, my people went down to Egypt to 
sojourn there” (Isa 52,4). We thus find in Deutero-Isaiah, in addi- 
tion to knowledge of the exodus narrative, the notion of Israel’s ori- 
gins in the patriarchs as well as the descent into Egypt. 

While it is my belief that Ezekiel is dependent on P, for those 
scholars who date P to the post-exilic period Ezekiel necessarily pre- 
dates P. Thus even the evidence from Ezekiel may be discussed here. 
It is hardly necessary to demonstrate that Ezekiel is familiar with the 
exodus, as Ezekiel 20 in its entirety is focused on the exodus narra- 
tive. Yet Ezekiel also integrates the patriarchs. In Ezek 16,3 we read, 
“By origin and birth you are from the land of the Canaanites”. In 
Ezek 28,25 it is announced that Israel “shall settle on their own soil, 
which I gave to my servant Jacob”. In Ezek 37,25 the prophet fore- 
tells that Israel “shall remain in the land which I gave to my servant 
Jacob”. And perhaps most notably, in Ezek 33,23 the Israelites who 
remained in Canaan are said to have proclaimed “Abraham was but 
one man, yet he was granted possession of the land”. In a variety of 
contexts, with a variety of references, the book of Ezekiel makes ev- 
ident its familiarity with the patriarchal story in addition to its evident 
reliance on the exodus. 

It may be claimed that all of these pre-priestly prophetic exam- 
ples of the combination of the patriarchs and the exodus are in fact 
secondary additions to the original works. Yet there is no com- 
pelling reason to think that this is the case — other than the a pri- 
ori belief that the patriarchs and exodus were kept entirely separate 
before P. It could also be argued that the prophets who refer to both 
the patriarchs and the exodus do not know them as a continuous 
story, but only as independent narratives; again, however, there 1s 
no obvious sign that this is the case — certainly Deutero-Isaiah, 
with the reference to Israel going down to Egypt, already consid- 
ers the history to be continuous from the patriarchs to the exodus. 
Additionally, it is hard to imagine how an author could simultane- 
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ously hold two views of Israel’s origins, especially when one, the 
patriarchs, clearly comes before the other. Finally, one could pro- 
pose that none of the prophets know any existing text at all, but are, 
rather, building off common traditions about the patriarchs and the 
exodus. To my mind this is a promising solution — yet it is unten- 
able for contemporary non-documentary scholarship, which has 
done away with the idea of pre-literary traditions altogether. Even 
if one did propose that the pre-priestly prophets, independent of 
any pre-existing text, combined the oral traditions of the patriarchs 
and the exodus, then there is no reason why the author of the non- 
priestly pentateuchal narratives could not have done the same. 

It is admitted, of course, that the prophets refer far more fre- 
quently to the exodus than they do to the patriarchs, which might 
lead some to conclude that there was no established connection be- 
tween the two. Yet we must keep in mind that the exodus story, with 
its themes of God's salvation of Israel and Israel’s subsequent re- 
sponsibility to obey God's commands, is far more relevant to the 
prophetic message than the patriarchal story. The extensive use of 
the exodus narrative in the prophets has everything to do with the 
nature of the prophetic message and nothing to do with the literary 
continuity or discontinuity of the exodus and patriarchal stories. 
This thematic argument is of course easiest to maintain if it is 
granted that the prophets knew only the patriarchal and exodus tra- 
ditions, perhaps even independently, rather than that they knew a 
fixed written corpus that combined those traditions into a single 
narrative. Indeed (with the exception of Ezekiel), this seems most 
likely. Yet it should be noted that even after the fixing of the liter- 
ary form of the narrative, even after the canonical Pentateuch had 
become authoritative, later authors wanting to appropriate its au- 
thority for their own rhetorical purposes have always picked and 
chosen those stories whose themes and theologies most closely 
matched their own: in the New Testament, for example, Paul in 2 
Corinthians takes up the theme of the law-giving in chapter 3, and 
the theme of the garden of Eden quite separately in chapter 11; that 
he ignores the patriarchal narratives altogether in this letter is not 
a sign that he does not know the overarching narrative, but that cer- 
tain parts of it are more rhetorically useful in certain situations. 

Aside from the prophets, there is one more corpus of pre-exilic 
writing that significantly contributes to the discussion: D. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary to demonstrate that D knows the exodus story; 
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the question is whether D is also familiar with elements of the pa- 
triarchal narrative. In D’s description of the Israelites’ journey to 
the border of Canaan, the Israelites come to the land of Seir, which 
D identifies as “the territory of your kinsmen, the descendants of 
Esau” (Deut 2,4). Later in the same chapter, the Israelites are for- 
bidden from engaging in battle with the Moabites and Ammonites, 
because those lands have been assigned to the descendants of Lot 
(2,9.19). These identifications of territory with Esau and Lot di- 
rectly reflect the patriarchal narratives, in which the relationships 
between Israel and these neighboring nations are defined as famil- 
ial along precisely these lines. 

More pressing are the regular references to the promise to the pa- 
triarchs. Recent scholarship has proposed that the references in D to 
God's promise of the land to the “fathers” are not in fact references to 
the promise to the patriarchs, but rather to the generation of the exo- 
dus. This claim requires, of course, that in those passages in which 
the “fathers” are set in apposition with “Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” 
the names of the patriarchs be considered secondary additions. Yet 
there are a number of passages in D that clearly presume the patriar- 
chal narrative in general and the promises to the patriarchs — and ex- 
plicitly not to the generation of the exodus — in particular. 

Despite the belief that the “fathers” in D represent the genera- 
tion of the exodus, in fact the very notion that the generation of ad- 
dressees is the second generation to come out of Egypt is a minority 
one in D. Only in the opening section of D, Deuteronomy 1-3, is the 
view expressed that the generation of the exodus perished in the 
wilderness (Deut 1,35; 2,14-15) '?. Elsewhere the text is very clear 
that the generation that stood at Horeb is the same generation that is 
being addressed by Moses. In Deut 4,10-15 this is stated unequi- 
vocally: “The day you stood before the Lord your God at Horeb [...] 
you came forward and stood at the foot of the mountain [...] the Lord 


9 The notion of the forty years of wandering is mentioned outside of these 
chapters, in Deut 8,2.4 and 29,4, but without any connection to punishment 
or death of a generation (in fact, Deuteronomy 29 is very clear that it is the 
same generation that came out of Egypt, wandered for forty years, and stands 
before Moses now). Rather, in these texts the forty years were a period in 
which God tested the Israelites who came out of Egypt to determine whether 
they were faithful or not, and in which God in turn demonstrated his capacity 
for preserving the Israelites in the face of danger. 
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spoke to you out of the fire [...] he declared to you the covenant[...] 
since you saw no shape at Horeb out of the fire [...]”. Later in the 
chapter the same idea is expressed: “as the Lord your God did for 
you in Egypt before your very eyes [...] from the heavens he let you 
hear his voice” (Deut 4,34-36). And following directly on this iden- 
tification of the current generation with that of the exodus, Moses 
states: “Because he loved your fathers, he chose their heirs after 
them; he himself, in his great might, led you out of Egypt”. Ifthe ad- 
dressees are the ones who came out of Egypt, as is clearly the case 
here, then “your fathers” can refer only to the patriarchs. So too in 
Deut 7,8: “It was because the Lord favored you and kept the oath he 
made to your fathers that the Lord freed you with a mighty hand and 
rescued you from the house of bondage”. Again, if Moses's ad- 
dressees were the ones whom God freed from Egypt, then the ref- 
erence to “your fathers”, and the oath made to them, can refer only 
to the patriarchs and the patriarchal promises. And so again in Deut 
29,12: “to the end that he may establish you this day as his people 
and be your God, as he promised you and as he swore to your fa- 
thers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob”. Two promises are described here: 
the promise to the generation of addressees, and the promise to their 
ancestors, the patriarchs. Even if the names of the patriarchs were 
not mentioned here, they are the only possible referent for “your fa- 
thers”, since the first promise described in Deut 29,12, “to you”, 
must refer to the generation of the exodus — the same generation 
that is standing in the plains of Moab. This conclusion is only bol- 
stered by the beginning of this Mosaic speech, in 29,1: “You have 
seen all that the Lord did before your very eyes in the land of Egypt”. 
For the majority of Deuteronomy, it is assumed that the generation 
of the exodus did not die in the wilderness, but are the same gener- 
ation that stands before Moses to receive the laws on the border of 
Canaan. Their fathers to whom God promised the land, therefore, 
can only be the patriarchs. 

Additionally, although it is sometimes claimed that D refers only 
to the promise of land, this is not true. Certainly the vast majority 
of promise passages in D mention only the land, which is only sen- 
sible, since virtually all of D centers on the impending Israelite pos- 
session of the promised land. There are two, however, that refer to 
the promise of increase directly. In Deut 1,11, Moses says, “May 
the Lord, the God of your fathers, increase your numbers a thou- 
sandfold, and bless you as he has promised you”. And in Deut 
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13,18, in the law of herem, Moses says that for obeying the law 
God will “in his compassion increase you as he promised your fa- 
thers on oath”. These passages pose a fundamental challenge to the 
idea that D does not know of the patriarchs, since it is only in the 
patriarchal narratives that the promise of progeny is given. 

In one deuteronomic passage the patriarchs are referred to without 
any mention of the promise: “Give thought to your servants, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob” (Deut 9,27); there can be no question of sim- 
ply deleting the names of the patriarchs here, since the phrase “your 
servants” is used to refer almost exclusively to either the patriarchs or 
Moses (who is speaking) °°. In two other D texts the descent into 
Egypt is mentioned: “Your ancestors went down to Egypt” (Deut 
10,22), and, famously, “My father was a fugitive Aramean; he went 
down to Egypt with meager numbers and sojourned there” (Deut 
26,5). As in Deutero-Isaiah, the idea that Israel went down to Egypt 
— especially using the word “sojourn” — presupposes Israel’s origins 
in Canaan, and thus the patriarchal narrative. 

In short, there are numerous passages in D that clearly signal 
D’s knowledge of the patriarchs, of the promises made to them, and 
of their descent into Egypt. Even if, for the sake of argument, we 
grant that in many places the reference to God”s promise of land in 
fact could be intended to mean the promise to the generation of the 
Exodus, the existence of these other passages that cannot be so un- 
derstood demonstrates D’s knowledge of the patriarchal and exodus 
narratives as a continuous whole. It may, once more, be argued that 
all of these deuteronomic texts are post-priestly insertions into D. 
But, again, these linking passages are scattered irregularly through- 
out D — in the first historical speech of Deuteronomy 1-3, in the 
rhetorical section of Deuteronomy 4, in the second historical speech 
of Deuteronomy 5-11, in the laws of Deuteronomy 12-26, in the 
speeches after the laws — and, again, there is no compelling rea- 
son to assign them all to secondary layers except as an attempt to 
keep all connections between the patriarchs and exodus out of the 
pre-priestly literature. 


20 The sole exceptions are the use of the term to describe Caleb in Num 
14,24, which has no relevance here, and the Israelite people as a whole in H, 
in Lev 25,42.55, which is later than D. 
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V. The notion of independent narratives 


In the end, we may consider the very basic question of whether in- 
dependent non-priestly patriarchal and exodus narratives could in fact 
have existed in the first place. Taking the patriarchs first: it is difficult 
to imagine that the non-priestly patriarchal story could have stood on 
its own. The premise of the independent patriarchal narrative is that 
it would have been an account of how Israel came to possess the land 
of Canaan through the internal spread of Abraham’s descendants, 
without any descent to Egypt, exodus, wilderness wandering, or con- 
quest from without. Yet the patriarchal narrative does not tell that 
story. If the promises are included as part of the original non-priestly 
patriarchal narrative, then the text is certainly incomplete. At the end 
of the non-priestly patriarchal narrative, the Israelites are in Egypt, 
without any land of their own, and thus the promise of land is unful- 
filled; furthermore, Israel comprises but a single family, of fewer than 
a hundred people by any reckoning, and thus the promise of progeny 
is similarly unfulfilled. Even if the promises are seen as secondary, 
however, the same problem persists. The non-priestly patriarchal ac- 
count cannot function as a description of how the Israelites came to 
possess the land of Canaan. Unlike P, in which Jacob’s family at least 
has one permanent land-holding at Machpelah, in non-P the patriar- 
chal family never attains permanent possession of land. Rather, they 
move constantly from place to place, from generation to generation 
and even within single generations. Even if we discount the Joseph 
story, the non-priestly patriarchal narrative concludes not with any 
large-scale possession of land in Canaan, but rather with the entire 
family located in a single place (beyond Migdal-Eder; Gen 35,21- 
22). There is no acknowledgment anywhere in the non-priestly story 
that the patriarchal family has begun the process of attaining posses- 
sion of the land. 

Similarly, the non-priestly exodus narrative is incomplete on its 
own. It begins with the Israelite people enslaved in a foreign country 
— yet how did these foreigners get to Egypt? Who are they? Why does 
God care about them? The exodus narrative presumes that the reader 
knows the background to the exodus story. And that background is 
provided in the story of the patriarchs: the lineage of the family, their 
descent into Egypt, the establishment of their relationship with God. 

The non-priestly patriarchal narrative demands some sort of con- 
tinuation, in which it is described how the descendants of Jacob came 
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to fully possess the land. In other words, 1t demands a story like that 
of the exodus and conquest. At the same time, the exodus narrative de- 
mands some sort of introduction, in which it is described who the Is- 
raelites are, how they came to be a foreign nation within Egypt's 
borders, and why God considers them his people. In other words, it de- 
mands a story like that of the patriarchs. Each text is missing a crucial 
element — and that element happens to be perfectly well represented 
by the other text. It certainly seems the most economical solution to 
see the exodus account as the necessary continuation of the patriarchs, 
and the patriarchs as the necessary introduction of the exodus”. They 
are not separate texts, secondarily connected; they are a single narra- 
tive work, each dependent on the other, linked through disparate and 
scattered coherences of historical claim and style. 


Yale Divinity School Joel S. BADEN 
409 Prospect Street 
New Haven, CT 06511 (USA) 


SUMMARY 


The question of the continuity of the non-priestly narrative from the 
patriarchs to the exodus has been the center of much debate in recent pen- 
tateuchal scholarship. This paper presents as fully as possible, in the space 
allowed, one side of the argument, namely, that the non-priestly narrative 
is indeed continuous from Genesis through Exodus. Both methodological 
and textual arguments are brought in support of this claim, as well as some 
critiques of the alternative theory. 


21 Note that Schmid’s comments below (p. 45-46) suggest that he takes an 
alternative view: that economy and simplicity of theory are not necessarily an 
indication of its likelihood. 


Genesis and Exodus as Two Formerly Independent Traditions 
of Origins for Ancient Israel 


It comes as a very welcome opportunity to be able to respond to 
some of the points raised by Joel Baden in his paper regarding the 
question of a continuous non-priestly narrative from Genesis to Exo- 
dus (see the preceding article in this fascicle). Before beginning my ar- 
gument, I want to stress the fact that I come from a different academic 
culture than Joel Baden, and it is my conviction that the plausibility 
of individual exegetical theories not only depends on the strength of 
textual observations and their evaluations, but also on the respective 
intellectual framework of a specific scholar’s situation. Of course, 
these frameworks are (or at least should be) always fluid and are in- 
fluenced by the evidence and theories of a discipline. Nevertheless, as 
Schleiermacher noted, they also have an impact on the perception of 
the evidence and conclusions, and it is a difficult and nuanced process 
of adaptation between them that characterizes the task of biblical ex- 
egesis. I understand this dialogue with Baden as a contribution to this 
adaptation, and it is my hope that it helps to enhance the dialogue be- 
tween our different academic cultures! and, above all, to illuminate the 
historical genesis of the Pentateuch. 


I. Continuity in the non-priestly text from Genesis 
and Exodus as a default assumption? 


Baden begins with the argument that the assumed gap between 
Genesis and Exodus “emerges from the development of tradition 
criticism from Noth to the present. On the textual level, however, in 
the canonical Pentateuch, there is no such division” (163) ?. What is 
the weight of this argument? First of all, it is quite apparent that the de- 
nial of any division between Genesis and Exodus is an overstatement 


' See on this T.B. DOZEMAN et al. (eds.), The Pentateuch. International 
Perspectives on Current Research (FAT 78; Túbingen 2011). 

? Page numbers between parentheses without further specification refer to 
J. Baden's article in this same issue of Bib 93 (2012). 
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and cannot be upheld. Already the double mentioning of Joseph’s 
death in Gen 50,26 and Exod 1,6 shows that Genesis and Exodus, 
even on the level of the received text, have been shaped as two at least 
semi-independent literary units. The repetition of Joseph’s death at 
the beginning of the book of Exodus attests to an undeniable division. 
It would make no sense to repeat an unrepeatable event like Joseph's 
death within six verses of a continuous narrative. Furthermore, in 
terms of their concerns, their theological shape, and their wording, 
Genesis and Exodus are indeed quite different. Genesis offers a fam- 
ily story; Exodus presents the story of a people. Genesis 1s mainly au- 
tochthonous and inclusive, while Exodus is allochthonous and 
exclusive. In the patriarchal narratives, Genesis constructs a picture of 
the origin of Israel in its own land, and the storyline is both theologi- 
cally and politically inclusive. The gods of Canaan can be identified 
with YHwH, as can be deduced from the religious-historical back- 
ground of cult legends like Gen 28,11-19 or Gen 32,23-33, and the pa- 
triarchs dwell together with the inhabitants of the land and make 
treaties with them. Exodus, on the other hand, stresses Israel’s origin 
abroad in Egypt and puts forward an exclusively theological argu- 
ment: YHWH 1s a jealous god that does not tolerate any other gods be- 
sides himself (Exod 20,3-5; 34,14), and the Israelites shall not make 
peace with the inhabitants of the land (cf. Exod 23,32-33; 34,12.15; 
Deut 12,29-31; 16,21; 20,16-17; 25,19). The theological substance of 
Genesis and Exodus is so divergent that it is unconvincing to con- 
clude that there is no break whatsoever between these books ?. 
Additionally, in response to Baden’s observation that there is no 
distinction between Genesis and Exodus on the level of the canoni- 
cal text, it is instructive to note that there is no distinction between P 
and non-P in the canonical Pentateuch either. Nevertheless, Baden 
and I agree that there is enough critical evidence to assume such a dis- 
tinction in literary-historical terms. Whether or not there is a conti- 
nuity in the canonical text is not the real problem. Much more 
significant 1s the question of the nature of this continuity. And here, 
in my opinion, the evidence as sketched out above is sufficiently 
clear. It was this kind of evidence that led to the above-mentioned 
development of pentateuchal criticism in the work of Noth, and even 
before Noth (e.g., Galling) *, which relies on specific textual obser- 


> I have elaborated on this at length in my Genesis and the Moses Story 
(Siphrut 3; Winona Lake, IN 2009); see esp. 92-151. 
* K. GALLING, Die Erwählungstraditionen Israels (Gießen 1928). 
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vations, and not on “a scholarly imposition on the text” (163). It is 
thereby important to note that Noth left it open whether the traditions 
before the traditional sources J and E, especially their common source 
G, were oral or written ?. He even, and to my mind correctly, down- 
played the significance of the written or oral nature of the traditions 
before their appearance in the traditional sources of the Pentateuch: 
“Die Frage, ob schriftlich oder miindlich, ist kaum noch mit einiger 
Sicherheit zu beantworten, aber auch überlieferungsgeschichtlich 
nicht so belangreich”. Important to him is the following aspect: “Die 
Tatsache selbst aber ist sehr wichtig, da sie ein der Abfassung der 
Quellenschriften J und E vorausliegendes Stadium im Werden in hin- 
reichend sichtbare Erscheinung treten läßt” °. Noth is speaking here 
of G, but this is also true for the so-called “major themes” of the Pen- 
tateuch that he ordered in the main part of this book according to 
their importance, starting with the exodus from Egypt and not the 
patriarchs. Indeed, Noth was of the opinion that the independence of 
the “major themes” was relegated to the oral stages of the transmis- 
sion, but he would not have conceded that this diminishes the sig- 
nificance of their original self-contained nature and the importance 
of the process of how they grew together. Beyond Noth, I would 
however stress the necessity to check (1) whether the independence 
of the “major themes”, especially the patriarchs and the exodus, did 
extend to significantly later periods than he assumed and (2) whether 
this independence pertained to their literary fixation as well. My mo- 
tivation to think so results primarily from the analysis of the con- 
nections between those “major themes”, which are (1) literary in 
nature and (2) seem to be secondary with respect to the textual ma- 
terial they link together. 

The assumption of a literary-historical gap between Genesis and 
Exodus, accordingly, does not emerge from the later book division. 
It is rather the other way round. Because the traditions integrated 
and reworked in Genesis and Exodus were so diverse, the later di- 
vision into books still reflects this divergence. The natural caesura 
has its afterlife still in the canonical text 7. 


5 M. NOTH, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (Stuttgart 1948) 41. 

6 NOTH, Uberlieferungsgeschichte, 41. 

"In addition, Baden’s statement “Before the compilation of the canonical 
text, there was no such thing as the book of Genesis or the book of Exodus” 
(3-4) is not fully accurate, see SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story, 23-29. 
The literary “Wiederaufnahmen” at the book's fringes attest to a proto-book 
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Therefore, I also disagree with Baden’s contention that “the 
book of Genesis was never understood to be a literary work sepa- 
rate from the book of Exodus: there is no inner- or extra-biblical 
reference to Genesis or Exodus as an independent text — nor is 
there any inner- or extra-biblical reference to any part of Genesis or 
Exodus as an independent text” (164). This statement might be con- 
ceded only if it refers to the canonical book of Genesis, but it seems 
a bit bold to claim that there is no inner-biblical reference to any 
part of Genesis and Exodus as a possible or probable independent 
text. In my Genesis and the Moses Story, I have pointed to the 
Psalms and to the Prophets, where it seems reasonable to conclude 
that some of these texts apparently do not presume a continuous 
narrative from Genesis to Exodus *. Especially telling are the find- 
ings in the Psalms: except for Psalm 105, which probably presup- 
poses the formation of the Pentateuch °, the ancestors Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are not mentioned in any of the Psalms dealing 
with Israel’s history (Psalms 77; 78; 106; 135; 136), which sug- 
gests that the Psalms were not always aware of a narrative conti- 
nuity from Genesis to Exodus. And in the Prophets, there are texts 
like Hos 12,13-14; Mic 7,20; or Ezek 33,24 that point in the very 
same direction. We both agree that these texts refer to the patriarchs 
and to the exodus as separate traditions; the question, however, is 
whether it can be demonstrated that they refer to these traditions in 
terms of literary entities that are not yet connected in a narrative 
sequence. Texts like Hosea 12 and Micah 7 are difficult in this re- 
spect because the brevity of the allusions to the Genesis and the 


formation before the end of their textual growth. To be sure, the question of 
“books” or “proto-books” is not limited to the Pentateuch, but needs to be ex- 
tended to Genesis — Kings as a whole; see K. ScHMID, “The Emergence and 
Disappearance of the Separation between the Pentateuch and the Deuterono- 
mistic History in Biblical Studies”, Pentateuch, Hexateuch, or Enneateuch. 
Identifying Literary Works in Genesis through Kings (eds. T.C. DOZEMAN — 
T. ROMER — K. ScHMID) (SBL Ancient Israel and its Literature 8; Atlanta, 
GA 2011) 11-24. 

8 See 70-80. See also J.-L. SKA, Introduction to Reading the Pentateuch 
(Winona Lake, IN 2006) 191-216; K. SCHMID, “Genesis in the Pentateuch”, The 
Book of Genesis. Composition, Reception, and Interpretation (eds. C.A. EVANS 
— J.N. LOHR — D.L. PETERSEN) (VTS 152; Leiden 2012) 27-50. 

9 See SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story, 291-292. 
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Exodus material, and the uncertainty of the dating of these prophetic 
texts make it almost impossible to reach a convincing result. 

Most striking, however, is Ezek 33,24 because this text is late 
enough to presume a written Abraham tradition. It shows that the 
patriarchal story could be used as the basis for an independent ar- 
gument by those who remained in the land after 597 and 587 BCE. 
In addition, Ezek 20,5-6 demonstrates that the same book can start 
its recounting of Israel’s history in Egypt, starting with the exodus. 
Baden states: “In a variety of contexts, with a variety of references, 
the book of Ezekiel makes evident its familiarity with the patriar- 
chal story in addition to its evident reliance on the exodus” (180). 
Ezek 20,5-6 and 33,24 could of course be interpreted as alluding to 
the themes within the allegedly already existent literary complex of 
Genesis-Exodus (and following), as the prophetic books were not 
necessarily beholden to any fixed textual corpuses when alluding to 
biblical topics. But in the case of Ezek 33,24, the specific contours 
in the way Abraham is referred to seem especially to highlight the 
land promises in the Abraham cycle. Of course, the question of the 
historical origins of the promises to the patriarchs is a contested 
one. In my opinion, one of the earliest promises in Genesis 12-50 
can be found in the Abraham stories, in Genesis 18. The promise of 
a son belongs to the core of the story of the three strangers visiting 
Abraham, because this genre of anonymously visiting deities, well 
known also from the Greek and Latin world, necessarily includes 
the presentation of a gift, which in the case of Genesis 18 is the 
promise of a son. Nevertheless, the promise of the land is a differ- 
ent issue. It is, first of all, never an indissoluble constituent of the 
narratives where it 1s found. It instead belongs to the redactional 
links between the individual stories and cycles in Genesis 12-50. 
Secondly, in historical terms, it probably presumes the loss of the 
land, 1.e., at least the fall of Samaria in 720 B.c.E., but probably also 
that of Jerusalem in 587 B.C.E. In other words, the promises of the 
land are not an original part of the individual patriarchal narratives, 
but these promises instead bring about their literary coherence as a 
unit. For our purposes most important is the following aspect: their 
conceptual horizon does not extend beyond the book of Genesis, 
except for the specific version of the land promise as an oath that 
is present in nearly every book of the Pentateuch (Gen 50,24; Exod 
32,13; 33,1; Num 32,11; Deut 34,4) but does not occur afterwards. 
It is therefore probably best to understand the motif of the land 
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promise as oath as part of the final redaction of the Pentateuch '*. I 
am aware that Baden thinks otherwise about the promises, but 1f 
one is willing to follow the road sketched above, then Ezek 33,24 
is a valuable candidate for a witness to the literary independence of 
the patriarchal story as a textual unit because Ezek 33,24 uses the 
precise theological argument of the, in my mind, originally (and 
still at the time of Ezek 33,24) literary independent patriarchal 
story. 

To be sure, these texts from outside the Pentateuch do not con- 
stitute compelling evidence regarding the original independence of 
Genesis and Exodus, but such evidence should not be expected for 
a problem like the formation of the Hebrew Bible. Rather, it in- 
creases the probability that the material now found in the books of 
Genesis and Exodus presupposes earlier literary stages that were 
not yet connected as a continuous narrative. 

It is crucial to maintain that there is no “a priori distinction be- 
tween the patriarchs and the exodus” in my argument, as Baden puts 
it. On the contrary, this distinction 1s a posteriori and is founded on 
several observations such as, just to summarize a few, the evidence 
of the links between those two textual bodies, on the nature of the 
promises of land in Genesis which do not seem to envision a detour 
to Egypt and a time span of several hundred years in order to be ful- 
filled !!, and the extra-pentateuchal evidence that some Psalms and 
some passages in the Prophets refer to themes of Genesis and Exodus. 
This is what I have argued at length in my Genesis and the Moses Story, 
which starts with a description of the present canonical narrative from 
Genesis through Kings! This is the starting point, and the differentiation 
between Genesis and Exodus is a result, not a presupposition. 


10 See in more detail K. SCHMID “The Late Persian Formation of the Torah: 
Observations on Deuteronomy 34”, Judah and the Judeans in the Fourth 
Century B.C.E. (eds. O. LIPSCHITS — G.N. KNOPPERS — R. ALBERTZ) (Winona 
Lake, IN 2007) 236-245. 

11 Cf. the formulations “to you” (Gen 13,17) or “to you and to your de- 
scendants” (13,15; 28,13). Baden correctly points out that the P promises in 
Gen 17,8; 28,4; 35,12 exhibit the same feature. However, P has a different un- 
derstanding of the possession of the land, as P’s terminology ANANN shows. 
The land is not given to the patriarchs as a property, it rather remains God's 
own property, which can be used by the patriarchs, see M. BAUKS, “Die Be- 
griffe WIN und TAX in Ps, Überlegungen zur Landkonzeption der Prie- 
stergrundschrift”, ZAW 116 (2004) 171-188. 
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In methodological terms, I do not agree with either alternative 
Baden is proposing: “Thus rather than assume that the patriarchs 
and exodus were originally separate in the non-priestly text and 
then look for some pristine explicit verbal link to prove it (a verbal 
link that looks similar to that in the priestly narrative), we ought 
rather to work from the assumption that the non-priestly text is in 
fact continuous, and then — entirely in isolation from the priestly 
text — appreciate the historical claims in the non-priestly text that 
are consistent across its whole” (165). In my opinion, we should 
not start with any assumption regarding the continuity or disconti- 
nuity between Genesis and Exodus, but assess the textual evidence 
and then evaluate whether or not this points to an original continu- 
ity on the textual level or not. Following one of Baden’s examples, 
of course it is clear that one should assume an original continuity 
between Exodus and Leviticus (see Exod 40,38; Lev 1,1), but such a 
perspective is much better founded for this case than in the transition 
from Genesis to Exodus (see Exod 1,6.8). 

Finally, I am glad to find myself in agreement with Baden re- 
garding the assumption “that the verbal links between the patriarchs 
and the exodus in this section of P are considerably denser and more 
explicit than in the equivalent non-P text” (163). In his J, E, and the 

“Redaction of the Pentateuch, he had maintained as an overall state- 
ment: “the J and E documents are no less coherent [emphasis K.S.] 
in the continuity of their historical claims and narrative details than 
P” *. Baden is ready to restate this general assumption in order to 
acknowledge, at least for the verbal links in Exodus 1-6, the differ- 
ent quality of P and non-P with regard to the connection between the 
patriarchs and the exodus. However, he still maintains that those 
blocks are linked in J and E in a comparably strong way, although not 
through explicit cross references. I would assign more weight to these 
cross references and less to thematic correspondences. In my think- 

- Ing, it is especially this overall impression of a much stronger den- 
sity of P’s coherence in terms of its verbal links throughout both 
Genesis and Exodus when compared to the non-P texts that is, again, 

not a compelling argument, but a strong hint supporting the assump- 
tion that the pre-priestly traditions in Genesis and in Exodus were 
not linked to each other from the outset. 


'* J. BADEN, J, E, and the Redaction of the Pentateuch (FAT 68; Tübingen 
2009) 3. 
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II. The Joseph Story as a bridge 
between the patriarchs and the exodus? 


Having said this, I still agree with Baden that continuity is not 
only established by explicit verbal links between two textual cor- 
pora. Nevertheless, Baden is overstating the evidence of Genesis 
37-50 when he writes: “The entire narrative is built on the premise 
that Joseph’s descent to Egypt and rise to power there paved the way 
— through the behind-the-scenes workings of divine providence — 
for the rest of Jacob’s family to migrate to Egypt” (167). Of course, 
in the current textual flow of the Pentateuch, the Joseph story in- 
deed explains how Israel came to Egypt in order to leave from there 
under the guidance of Moses. But there are several elements in Gen- 
esis 37-50 that reveal that this is only true for the canonical shape 
of the Joseph story. And even on this literary level, it is an over- 
statement to claim that “the entire narrative” is only aimed towards 
the eisodos theme which is preparing the exodus. First of all, the 
differences between Genesis 12-36 and 37-50 show that the Joseph 
story apparently was a literary fixed piece in its own right before 
having been incorporated into the book of Genesis. Rachel’s death 
is reported in Gen 35,18-20; she is supposed to be alive in Gen 37,8. 
In Genesis 12-36, only Dinah shows up as Jacob’s daughter; Gen 
37,35 mentions several sons and daughters. Jacob’s sons have chil- 
dren of their own in Genesis 37-50 as opposed to Genesis 12-36; 
Joseph is introduced in 37,3 as son born to Jacob when already quite 
old, which is not presupposed in Genesis 30-31. Reuben and 
Simeon, who are presented as compromised in Gen 34,30; 35,22 
take positive roles in Genesis 37-50. All these differences are not 
very important in terms of the narrative, but especially their unpre- 
tentious quality suggests that the Joseph story was a literary entity 
unto itself before having been attached to Genesis 12-36 and sub- 
sequently filled out as a bridge to the exodus material '*. 

The differences between Genesis 37-50 and Exodus 1-15 point 
in the same direction. The depictions of Israel and Pharaoh are so 


13 See for more detail K. ScHMID, “Die Josephsgeschichte im Pentateuch”, 
Abschied vom Jahwisten. Die Komposition des Hexateuch in der júngsten 
Diskussion (eds. J.C. GERTZ — K. SCHMID — M. WITTE) (BZAW 315; Berlin — 
New York 2002) 83-118; R.G. KRATZ, The Composition of the Narrative 
Books of the Old Testament (London — New York 2005) 274-279. 
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different in Genesis 37-50 on the one hand and in Exodus 1-15 on 
the other that it ıs hardly plausible to assume the former are from 
the outset narrative preparations for the latter and that their literary 
basis is a common one. Joseph is described as a distinguished man 
in the Egyptian court (see Gen 41,37-46) and favored by Pharaoh, 
which then becomes true of his family once they relocate to Egypt. 
The Israelites at the beginning of the book of Exodus, in contrast, 
are portrayed as maliciously treated manual laborers similar to 
those usually taken as prisoners of war. The wise and good pharaoh 
of Genesis is exchanged for a cruel despot abusing the Israelites 
and keeping them in check in Exodus '*. It is hard to see how these 
divergences can be explained when it is assumed that the story was 
never to fulfill any other function than preparing for the exodus 
story. If the authors of the Joseph story, according to Baden J and 
E, wrote it just to link the patriarchal and the exodus stories, why 
should they introduce such significant tensions into the narrative 
flow, only to straighten them out again at the beginning of the book 
of Exodus in a rather unconvincing manner? 

Rather, as Exod 1,8 (“a new king arose over Egypt who did not 
know Joseph”) demonstrates, these two narrative blocks seem to 
have been joined only secondarily. Baden also tries to interpret Exod 
1,8 so that this verse supports his position. According to him, this 
text demands “that the reader know the patriarchal stories and the 
Joseph story in some detail” (168). True, but from a historical per- 
spective it is also clear that the author of Exod 1,8 recognized that 
Exodus 1-15 is not a fitting continuation of Genesis 37-50. In order 
to compensate he inserted the short notice stating that the king was 
unaware of everything that was known about Joseph. Indeed, Exod 
1,8 has a direct knowledge of both Genesis 12-50 and Exodus 1-15 
and presupposes both texts, but at the same time Exod 1,8 is a clear 
witness to the divergence of the literary traditions its author had be- 
fore him. This verse is nothing other than what the textbooks on ex- 
egetical methods refer to as a secondary clamp, i.e., redactional 
formulations connecting two formerly independent texts '°. 


'* See SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story, 6. 

> See O.H. STECK, Old Testament Exegesis. A Guide to Methodology (SBL 
Resources for Biblical Study 39; Atlanta, GA 21998) 54, German original: 
“Sekundäre Verklammerungen”, O.H. STECK, Exegese des Alten Testaments. 
Leitfaden der Methodik (Neukirchen-Vluyn '*1999) 54. 
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Of course, there are anticipatory references to the exodus in Gen- 
esis 37-50, such as Gen 48,21 or 50,22, as Baden correctly main- 
tains. The question is just whether they are pre- or post-priestly. 
Baden states only that they are non-priestly (166, n. 9) which is true, 
but does not help further with the problem we are dealing with. 

Because Baden discusses only textual elements that speak for the 
continuity of Genesis and Exodus, the final comment in his section 
“continuity in non-P” is easily understood: “As noted above, in a 
continuous document there is no pressing need to explicitly link the 
various textual units, as they are linked merely by virtue of being part 
of the same continuous story. P’s decision to create a clear verbal link 
in Exodus 1-6 is a thematic and stylistic choice, one that fits well 
with P”s style and ideology everywhere” (173). This would be a con- 
vincing conclusion 1f there would be no evidence that runs contrary 
to this assumption. But there is. To put it bluntly, the difference be- 
tween Baden’s and my evaluation regarding textual continuity or dis- 
continuity between Genesis and Exodus is, at least from my own 
perspective, not that Baden is arguing for the former and I am argu- 
ing for the latter, but that I am assuming elements both of continuity 
and discontinuity, and I am organizing them in a literary-historical 
order. Narrative continuity between Genesis and Exodus materials 
seems to be extant only in P and post-P texts. Baden, on the other 
hand, holds that there is a logical and sufficient continuity from the 
very beginning of the literary history of Genesis and Exodus. Ac- 
cording to him, there never, not even in the earliest literary layers, 
was a Genesis story of the patriarchs independent from the Moses 
story and vice versa. Or, put in another way, the basic literary layer 
in Genesis and Exodus is a continuous one. Baden argues for the in- 
tegrity of J in the narrative flow from Genesis to Exodus. My posi- 
tion is that J in Genesis and J in Exodus should be held apart from 
each other and thus should not be named J. 

It is important to see how this position of Baden’s relates to the 
history of scholarship. His assumptions in this respect comply nei- 
ther fully with the beliefs of Wellhausen, nor of Gunkel, nor of Noth, 
all of whom allowed for literary precursors of their “J” that eventu- 
ally linked the pentateuchal traditions into their commonly known 
literary order '°. Baden, therefore, is not a documentarian in the clas- 


'© See K. SCHMID, “Has European Scholarship Abandoned the Documentary 
Hypothesis? Some Reminders on Its History and Remarks on Its Current Sta- 
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sic sense, but he simplifies the traditional Documentary Hypothesis 
by reducing it to just the four sources and one compiler. This may 
be elegant in terms of a literary description, but seems inadequate in 
terms of likelihood of development from oral traditions to literary 
sources '’. Apparently, Baden seems to accept independent oral ver- 
sions (163), but between the oral prehistory and the sources of the 
Pentateuch, there are no intermediate stages. Baden considers this to 
be an advantage of his theory; I don’t think that such an assumption 
complies with the complex findings in the Pentateuch, which point 
to the existence of fixed literary entities like the Abraham cycle, the 
Jacob cycle, the Joseph story, or the Moses story, and in some in- 
stances even to small literary units like the Bethel story (Gen 28,11- 
19) or the Table of Nations in Genesis 10. 


III.Non-priestly, either pre-priestly or post-priestly? 


Baden mentions a couple of non-priestly texts in Exodus — Num- 
bers that, according to him, clearly presuppose the Genesis narra- 
tives. I do not object to this characterization in general, but I seriously 
doubt whether texts like Exodus 3; 32,26-29 or Num 20,14-16 are 
necessarily pre-priestly. Of course they are non-priestly, but Baden 
sticks here with the basic assumptions of the Documentary Hypoth- 
esis that non-priestly essentially equals pre-priestly '$. Such an as- 
sumption could be a possible result of pentateuchal exegesis, but it 
cannot by any means function as an a priori conviction, or a position 
that deserves special favor or disfavor. It is just one option among 
others, and it must be decided by exegetical means whether it is plau- 
sible in each case. I don’t want to repeat the arguments that have been 
put forward by recent scholarship as to a possible post-priestly ori- 


tus”, The Pentateuch. International Perspectives on Current Research (eds. T.B. 
DOZEMAN — K. SCHMID — B.J. SCHWARTZ) (FAT 78; Tübingen 2011) 17-30. 

'’ Even L. SCHMIDT, “Die vorpriesterliche Verbindung von Erzvátern und 
Exodus durch die Josefsgeschichte (Gen 37; 39-50*) und Exodus 1”, ZAW 
124 (2012) 19-37, a sound defender of the Documentary Hypothesis, claims 
that J presupposed and incorporated a well-defined written Joseph story, end- 
ing with Gen 50,22, in his own work. 

8 See E. OTTO, “Forschungen zum nachpriesterschriftlichen Pentateuch”, 
TRu 67 (2002) 125-155. 
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gin of Exodus 3; 32,26-29; or Num 20,14-16 *”. They will not be con- 
clusive enough to convince a documentarian, but, seen in another 
framework, they still provide some important observations and raise 
the probability of a late origin. 

Of course, Baden recognizes the possible circularity of the argu- 
ment regarding the notion of post-priestly redactional texts: “be- 
cause if the priestly document was the first to connect the patriarchs 
and the exodus, then every non-priestly connection between the two 
must have occurred after P by definition” (173-174). But this is not 
how the proponents of a post-priestly connection between Genesis 
and Exodus argue. The argument 1s not built up from the expected 
result, but the relevant texts are examined for signs of post-priestly . 
provenance. If Baden writes with regard to the alleged post-priestly 
passages: “First, they show neither agreement with nor even knowl- 
edge of the priestly texts on which they are purportedly based” (175), 
then the expectation of the first point is mistaken and the evidence re- 
garding the second one is unwarranted. Post-priestly texts, as 1s true 
for virtually all redactional additions in the Hebrew Bible, usually 
elaborate, correct, or modify pre-existing texts, be they priestly, or 
non-priestly, or both. If they were just in agreement with the priestly 
texts they rely on, then there would have been no need for them to 
have been written. Of course, there are differences between P and 
post-priestly additions as Baden describes on pp. 174-175 above, 
and these differences are nothing other than what is to be expected. 
That such post-priestly texts show no knowledge of P is an unproven 
assumption that, in the cases of Genesis 15 and (at least parts) °° of 
Exodus 3-4 can easily be rejected, both texts take up the thematic, 
the order, and even some of the wording of their P counterparts in 
Genesis 17 and Exodus 6 ?!. To be sure, they do not fully concur 
with those P texts. The reason for this lies in their nature as redac- 
tional texts: they modify pre-existing material. 


1? See J.C. GERTZ, “Beobachtungen zu Komposition und Redaktion in Ex- 
odus 32-34”, Gottes Volk am Sinai. Untersuchungen zu Ex 32-34 und Dtn 9— 
10 (eds. M. KÔCKERT — E. BLUM) (VWGT 18; Giitersloh 2001) 88-106, and 
the references in my Genesis and the Moses Story, 66-67; 172-182. 

20 See e.g. T. ROMER, “Exodus 3-4 und die aktuelle Pentateuchdiskus- 
sion”, The Interpretation of Exodus. Studies in Honour of Cornelis Houtman 
(eds. R. ROUKEMA et al.) (CBET 44; Leuven 2006) 65-79. 

21 See SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story, 166-171, 182-193. 
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Baden's strong rhetoric that the “supposedly post-priestly pas- 
sages agree entirely with the non-priestly text in which they are now 
embedded” or that they “are completely in line with the non-priestly 
text (176)” — note the qualifications “entirely” and “completely” — 
require direct support from the texts. From my perspective, Genesis 
15 never really fits the paradigm of the Documentary Hypothesis. 
Furthermore, Exodus 3-4 was seen by Martin Noth as an “addition 
in J” (1) 2. Finally, Genesis 22 would be another example. In addi- 
tion, Genesis 15 and 22 were both traditionally deemed to be E texts 
and both employ the Tetragrammaton, which is not really support- 
1ve of such an assignment (see e.g. Gen 15,1; Gen 22,11.14-16), al- 
though Baden does not assign texts to E primarily on the basis of 
their use of “Elohim”; he also takes other elements into account. To 
my mind Genesis 15; 22 and Exodus 3-4 are post-priestly texts that 
presuppose P and are not in line with other non-priestly texts ©. Fur- 
thermore, the assumption whereby Baden seems to reduce the notion 
of post-P texts to “one” thoroughgoing post-Priestly redactional 
layer in the Pentateuch requires critical discussion. Again, such an 
assumption might be a possible result, but if the literary evidence 
suggests otherwise, and I think it does, then a variety of post-priestly 
texts with different literary horizons and different theological con- 
ceptions needs to be distinguished ”. As a result, it is only to be ex- 
pected that these post-P texts differ in terms of their theological 
profile, their language and their relation to P. Baden’s own alterna- 
tive seems inconclusive to me: “The passages that link the non- 
priestly patriarchal and exodus narratives — which demonstrate no 
knowledge of P, which contradict P regularly, and which are entirely 
in accord with the non-priestly text — make the best sense, there- 


2 M. NOTH, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Chico, CA 1981) 31- 
32, n. 103. 

= For Genesis 15 and Exodus 3-4 see the arguments below and, in more 
detail, SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story, 158-182, for Genesis 22 see 
K. SCHMID, “Die Ruckgabe der VerheiBungsgabe. Der ‘heilsgeschichtliche’ 
Sinn von Genesis 22 im Horizont innerbiblischer Exegese”, Gott und Mensch 
im Dialog. Festschrift Otto Kaiser (ed. M. WITTE) (BZAW 345/I; Berlin — New 
York 2004) 271-300. 

The recent study of C. BERNER, Die Exoduserzáhlung. Das literarische 
Werden einer Ursprungslegende Israels (FAT 73; Túbingen 2010), however, 
oversteps the evidence; see my review in ZAW 123 (2010) 292-294. 
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fore, as part of an independent non-priestly text” (178-179). 1 
strongly disagree. If we have a look at the most important texts in 
this respect, Genesis 15 and Exodus 3-4, then Genesis 15 can be 
convincingly interpreted as a reception of Genesis 17 (P). The same 
is true for Exodus 3-4 with regard to Exod 6,2-8 (P). These texts 
demonstrate intimate knowledge of P, but, as reinterpretations, they 
also differ conceptually from P. Let's first have a look at Genesis 
15. The wording of Gen 15,14-15 (rks; sybh twbh) uses language 
that is characteristic for P (cf. Gen 12,5; 13,6; 31,18; 46,6 and 25,8), 
Abraham's exodus out of Ur of the Chaldeans (Gen 15,7) 1s remi- 
niscent of Gen 11,28 (P); the interpretation of the donation of the 
land as “covenant” (Gen 15,18) is otherwise only attested in P texts 
(Gen 17,7-8; Exod 6,4). I do not think it is simpler to explain away 
these connections than to concede them. In terms of content, the 
similarity of Genesis 15 to Genesis 17 1s also striking. Abraham re- 
ceives a promise of progeny. But his reaction is different: in Gene- 
sis 17, he laughs, in Genesis 15, he believes. In my opinion, it 1s 
easier to interpret Genesis 15 as an orthodox reception of Genesis 17 
than to interpret Genesis 17 as a heterodox reception of Genesis 15. 
To deny any process of reception between the two texts as a third al- 
ternative seems to be the least convincing option given their the- 
matic similarities and their literary proximity. 

In Exod 3,7.9, there are close links to the wording of Exod 2,23- 
25 (P). The cry of the Israelites in Exod 3,7.9 that YHwH hears has 
previously only been reported in Exod 2,23b. But above all, the 
theme of Exodus 3-4 is the same as in Exod 6,2-8. What 1s espe- 
cially striking is that Exodus 3-4 integrates the problems that Ex- 
odus 6 unfolds in a narrative way after the call of Moses. The 
narrative account of the Israelite people not listening to Moses in 
Exod 6 is stated as a problem by Moses in Exodus 3, even though 
he has not yet talked to the Israelites. In addition Exodus 3 changes 
the location of the call of Moses to the holy mountain, which is 
more likely to be a secondary setting for the commission of Moses 
when compared to its location in the land of Egypt in Exodus 6 ”. 

According to Baden’s most recent publication, we seem to agree 
at least on the assumption that the compilation of the sources of the 
Pentateuch was not the last step in its composition: “The Docu- 


25 See the detailed discussion in SCHMID, Genesis and the Moses Story, 66- 
71, 182-192. 
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mentary Hypothesis does not deny that each source has a history, 
nor does it deny that the Pentateuch itself has a history after the 
compilation of the documents” *. From my point of view, this state- 
ment 1s of crucial importance. If it is true that there is a literary his- 
tory of the Pentateuch before and after the sources, however they 
are being determined — and to my mind there can be no doubt 
about that — then such a statement is a significant step towards a 
convergence between Baden and me. 


IV. The “fathers” in Deuteronomy 


Baden further adduces another corpus of alleged pre-exilic origin, 
D, in order to consolidate the assumption of a pre-priestly narrative 
continuity from Genesis to Exodus. He sees in all parts of D the no- 
tion that the “fathers,” if they are not specified explicitly as Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, are — not exclusively, but also — referring to the pa- 
triarchs in Genesis all the same, rather than just to the exodus gener- 
ation, as some scholars have argued. If so, D would bolster the 
argument for a pre-exilic literary sequence from the patriarchs to the 
exodus. The problems involved in such an argument are, however, 
complex. The discussion about the original identity of the fathers in 
the book of Deuteronomy has a long history. As early as 1972, John 
Van Seters suspected that the term in many but not all instances does 
not refer to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but to the exodus generation. 
In 1990 Thomas Romer supported this hypothesis with a substantial 
monograph ”. The issue is, admittedly, an open and contested one *, 
but it would be shortsighted to interpret the characterization of all ex- 
plicit identifications of the “father” with the patriarchs from Genesis 
as secondary — the result of “an attempt to keep all connections be- 
tween the patriarchs and exodus out of the pre-priestly literature” (184). 


26 J.S. BADEN, The Composition of the Pentateuch (AB Reference Library; 
New Haven, CT 2012) 248. 

27 J. VAN SETERS, “Confessional Reformulation in the Exilic Period”, VT 
22 (1972) 448-459; T. RÖMER, Israels Vater. Untersuchungen zur Váterthe- 
matik im Deuteronomium und in der deuteronomistischen Tradition (OBO 
99; Fribourg — Gottingen 1990). 

2 See esp. N. LOHFINK, Die Väter Israels im Deuteronomium. Mit einer 
Stellungnahme von Thomas Rómer (OBO 111; Fribourg — Góttingen 1991). 
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There are other observations that are relevant here, and especially 
John Van Seters would not intend to deny a literary connection be- 
tween Genesis and Exodus in the pre-priestly literature, although he 
did so for the pre-deuteronomistic literature. At any rate, he chal- 
lenges, in my mind correctly, the notion that the patriarchal stories 
and the exodus narrative were combined from the very beginning of 
Israel’s tradition history. 

Already Baden’s starting point for his argument is questionable 
because “D” is an exegetical assumption implying a specific histori- 
cal setting. Apparently, for Baden, texts like Deuteronomy 1-3; 4; 5— 
11; 12-26; etc. all belong to the same literary corpus, 1.e., “D”, 
originating from the monarchic period. To put it cautiously, this 1s a 
very bold presupposition. Just to pick out some examples: there are 
good reasons to see Deuteronomy 4 as a post-priestly section in its 
context. Michael Fishbane earlier argued for the dependence of at least 
Deut 4,16-19 on Gen 1,1-2,4a ”, and the historical summaries in Deut 
10,22 and 26,5 (referred to by Baden on p. 184) are not very likely to 
be pre-Priestly texts either °°. It will, however, be difficult to reach a 
consensus about the redaction history of the book of Deuteronomy, but 
I would insist, against Baden’s position, that Deuteronomy includes a 
significant number of textual portions that belong to the exilic and 
Persian periods *'. Therefore, the argument that possible references to 
the “fathers” always implied the patriarchs and are scattered through- 
out the book does not carry much weight. For the final shape of the 
book of Deuteronomy, it is clear that the reader should identify the 
“fathers” with the patriarchs of Genesis, but this is a canonical and 
not a literary-historical understanding of the book. 

To further support such a historical differentiation, it is especially 
helpful to broaden the horizon beyond the book of Deuteronomy. In 
the “Deuteronomistic corpus” from Joshua to Kings, there are only 


22 M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford 1985) 
321-322. 

30 On Deut 26,5 see esp. J.C. GERTZ, “Die Stellung des kleinen geschichtli- 
chen Credos in der Redaktionsgeschichte von Deuteronomium und Pentateuch”, 
Liebe und Gebot. Studien zum Deuteronomium. Festschrift fiir Luther Perlitt 
(eds. R.G. KRATZ — H. SPIECKERMANN) (FRLANT 190; Gottingen 2000) 30-45; 
SKA, Introduction, 196-197; for both texts T. ROMER, “Nachwort”, N. LOHFINK, 
Die Vater Israels, 120-121. 

31 See e.g. E. OTTO, “Deuteronomium”, RGG* II, 693-696; SCHMID, “The 
Late Persian Formation of the Torah”, 236-245. 
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two references to the three patriarchs of Genesis — 1 Kgs 18,36 and 
2 Kgs 23,23. Meanwhile, there are plenty of allusions to and men- 
tions of the exodus as the beginning of Israel’s history with its God. 
In the Psalms, the term “fathers” never refers to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and, on the other hand, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
‘ never identified as “fathers.” It seems striking that the explicit iden- 
tification of the patriarchs of Genesis as “fathers” within the large 
narrative Genesis — Kings occurs only in the Torah, but never in the 
Former Prophets. Apparently, such an identification was part of a 
redactional process that was concerned with the formation of the 
Torah. Ezek 20,5-6 and Ezek 33,24 are witnesses for the earlier pos- 
sibility that the exodus and the fathers could be used as the sources 
for different arguments regarding the possession of the land *. 

There 1s one important specification to add. The redaction-histor- 
ical differentiation about whom the term “fathers” in Deuteronomy 
refers to does not imply that the older layers in Deuteronomy did not 
know anything about Genesis and the patriarchs. Rather, as in Hosea 
12, they argued for the exodus tradition as Israel’s relevant myth of 
origin in opposition to the patriarchal stories. 


V. Are the patriarchal and the exodus stories incomplete? 


Baden expresses some doubts as to whether literarily independ- 
ent patriarchal and exodus stories are conceivable at all. First, he 
deems the patriarchal story with its promises as incomplete: 


The premise of the independent patriarchal narrative is that it would 

have been an account of how Israel came to possess the land of 
Canaan through the internal spread of Abraham’s descendants, with- 
out any descent to Egypt, exodus, wilderness wandering, or conquest 
from without. Yet the patriarchal narrative does not tell that story. If 
the promises are included as part of the original non-priestly patri- 
archal narrative, then the text is certainly incomplete (185). 


This argument might be plausible for readers who posit the 


canonical story line of the Pentateuch as a given framework for un- 


32 This was VAN SETERS’s first example in his “Confession Reformulation 
in the Exilic Period”, 448-449. 
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derstanding its different parts. But the notion of open promises per 
se is not a problem within the context of biblical literature; otherwise 
the books of Isaiah or Jeremiah would need to be characterized as 
being incomplete too. Baden expects an independent non-priestly 
patriarchal story to narrate how the forefathers of Israel came into 
possession of the land — why should they? If we distinguish be- 
tween the world of the narrative and the world of the narrators, then 
it makes perfect sense in historical terms to reckon with a patriarchal 
story containing open, unfulfilled promises. Of course, such a notion 
is especially plausible when the patriarchal stories as structured by 
the promises are seen in a post-720 or post-587 B.C.E. historical con- 
text. Once the land is lost, it can become the subject of promises. 
Outside the Pentateuch, the texts in Deutero-Isaiah, for example, 
seem to presuppose exactly such a theological shape for the patri- 
archal story. Deutero-Isaiah makes a clear distinction between the 
exodus tradition that has become obsolete and is no longer to be re- 
membered (Isa 43,16-21) and the patriarchal tradition that remains 
a valid and reliable theological argument (see, e.g., Isa 41,8-10). 
Why is this distinction necessary? Due to the loss of the land in the 
wake of the catastrophe in 587 B.C.E, the exodus tradition lost its 
theological significance; it has been nullified. This 1s different for the 
patriarchal tradition; because it contains an open promise of the land, 
it still can be propagated as a valid theological perspective. 

But does the end of the book of Genesis, which plays out in 
Egypt, not demonstrate that it was almed at a continuation in the 
book of Exodus? In diachronic terms, it bears little significance that 
the present text of Genesis 50 concludes in Egypt. As such, Gene- 
sis 50 constitutes a bridge to the following exodus story. The ques- 
tion, however, is: how old, in terms of literary history, is this bridge? 
I do not want to present possible solutions to that problem here, but 
suffice it to say that the problem of the textual growth of Genesis 50 
is a debated one *. And as Genesis and Exodus in their present shape 
are linked as a continuous narrative, it is only to be expected that the 
fringes of these books were reworked in order to fit together. 

In addition, Baden also thinks that the exodus story cannot do 
without Genesis as introduction: “Similarly, the non-priestly exo- 


33 See e.g. J.C. GERTZ, “The Transition between the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus”, A Farewell to the Yahwist? The Composition of the Pentateuch in 
Recent European Interpretation (eds. T.B. DOZEMAN — K. SCHMID) (SBLSympS 
34; Atlanta, GA 2006) 73-87. 
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dus narrative is incomplete on its own. It begins with the Israelite 
people enslaved in a foreign country — yet how did these foreign- 
ers get to Egypt? Who are they? Why does God care about them? 
The exodus narrative presumes that the reader knows the back- 
ground to the exodus story. And that background is provided in the 
story of the patriarchs: the lineage of the family, their descent into 
Egypt, the establishment of their relationship with God” (185). But 
there is no need to postulate an eisodos exposition for an exodus 
story, especially when taking into account the biblical evidence. 
Texts such as Deut 6,21-23; Ezek 20,5-26; Amos 2,10; Hos 2,17; 
11,1-11; 12,10.14; 13,4; Ps 78,12-72; 106,6-8; 136,10-15 demon- 
strate that the Hebrew Bible can speak of the origins of the people 
of Israel in Egypt and the exodus without referring to how they 
came to be there. Israel is Israel from Egypt, as many formulaic ex- 
pressions in the Bible show. To assume that this story is only un- 
derstandable by referring to the Joseph story is already falsified by 
the case of P, which does not have a Joseph story, at least accord- 
ing to the usual delimitations of P in Genesis 37-50 **. Of course, 
there are clear links in the non-priestly text between the patriarchal 
and exodus narratives, as Baden correctly states (170-172) and il- 
lustrates by examples such as Exod 3,6.15.16; 8,18; 9,26 (cf. Gen 
45,10); 32,26-29; Num 20,14-16. But these observations would 
only be valid as arguments for a pre-priestly narrative continuing 
from Genesis to Exodus if these non-priestly links could be proven 
to be indeed of pre-priestly origin which 1s, at least in the interna- 
tional context of pentateuchal discussions, contentious, as I have 
discussed more closely in the previous section. 


VI. Economical theories versus historical plausibilities 


For Baden, it seems very important to opt for the simplest and 
most economic solution when different alternatives are available: “It 
certainly seems the most economical solution to see the exodus ac- 
count as the necessary continuation of the patriarchs, and the patri- 
archs as the necessary introduction of the exodus” (186). Concerning 


34 See on this in detail K. SCHMID, “The So-Called Yahwist and the Literary 
Gap between Genesis and Exodus”, A Farewell to the Yahwist? The Composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch in Recent European Interpretation (eds. T.B. DOZEMAN 
— K. SCHMID) (SBLSympS 34; Atlanta, GA 2006) 29-50. 
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this point, it is, in my mind, important to stress that there are several 
possible virtues in the world of scientific theories. Simplicity or econ- 
omy 1s certainly one. Especially when dealing with historical ques- 
tions, however, simplicity is not what one should necessarily expect. 
In order to develop a historically adequate theory on the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch, one has to take into account the possibilities 
and limitations of the literary culture of ancient Israel and Judah that 
can be deduced through comparisons with findings from ancient Near 
Eastern literature and the Dead Sea Scrolls. These elements do not 
suggest that an easy solution to the question how the Pentateuch was 
composed is to be expected. Rather, we need to reckon with indi- 
vidual glosses in the text (e.g. Gen 28,19b), with additions to smaller 
pericopes that are limited in their scope (e.g. Gen 22,15-18), with 
redactional insertions binding together larger units (e.g. Gen 28,13- 
15), and also literary structures with the entire Pentateuch or even 
the Hexateuch in view (Gen 50,24-25; Exod 13,19). Admittedly, such 
a picture is more complex than what Baden suggests, but it agrees 
with findings from other parts of the Hebrew Bible and also from ex- 
trabiblical literature. Most important, it complies with the books of 
Genesis and Exodus themselves. 


VII. Biblical reading versus historically-differentiated 
reading of the Bible 


Baden’s reconstruction of the pentateuchal sources prior to P is 
to a large degree unwittingly inspired by P and the redactor who com- 
bined P and non-P into a certain form of a proto-Pentateuch (RP). P 
and R? intended the reader of the Pentateuch to understand the story 
their way, and centuries of Jewish and Christian exegesis followed 
their proposal; they perceived the Pentateuch predominantly in terms 
of P’s storyline. This perspective continued to dominate the recon- 
struction of the earlier sources of the Pentateuch with the appearance 
of historical criticism. J and E were thought to be forerunners to P, 
telling the same story as P, so P was identified as an epigone. In my 
opinion, there is sufficient evidence, however, that P is the begin- 
ning, and not the end, of the creative process that eventually led to the 
now known storyline of the Pentateuch *. The difference between 


35 See on this especially A. DE Pury, “PE as the Absolute Beginning”, Les 
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Baden and myself is that he views the creation of the Proto-Penta- 
teuch as a pre-literary development, while I attribute this to P. It might 
be helpful to point out that also for Noth, a sound documentarian, P 
was the basic document in the Pentateuch that provided the blueprint 
for its final shape: “Die also entstandene P-Erzáhlung ist spáter zur 
literarischen Grundlage der Pentateucherzáhlung gemacht worden. 
Der ‘Redaktor’ [...] hat [...] die P-Erzáhlung seiner Arbeit zugrun- 
degelegt und sie durch jeweils an Ort und Stelle passende Einfügung 
von Teilen jener anderen Erzählung bereichert” **. 

To deem P to be the creator of the Pentateuch’s storyline not 
only results from what the textual findings suggest, but also allows 
for the composition of the Pentateuch to be interpreted along the 
lines of the rest of the biblical literature. In no other case within the 
Bible do scholars assume that the final shape of a book is a repro- 
duction of its initial shape. The Documentary Hypothesis suggests 
that the concept of the Pentateuch’s narrative flow is as old as the 
Pentateuch itself. In the book of Isaiah or in the Psalms, for exam- 
ple, no one would propose that the logic of the final shape of these 
books need be presupposed for its earliest stages as well. Of course, 
in the historical and literary world, there always can be exceptions. 
But we should not posit exceptions unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and the textual evidence in the Pentateuch, in my opinion, 
does not compel us in such a direction. 
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dernières rédactions du Pentateuque, de l’Hexateuque et de l’Ennéateuque (eds. 
T. RÓMER — K. SCHMID) (BETL 203; Leuven 2003) 99-128 = IDEM, Die Patri- 
archen und die Priesterschrift. Gesammelte Studien zu seinem 70. Geburtstag. 
Les patriarches et le document sacerdotal. Recueil d’articles, à l’occasion de son 
70e anniversaire (eds. J.-D. Macchi — T. ROMER — K. SCHMID) (ATANT 99; 
Zürich 2010) 13-42. 

36 Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte, 11 [emphasis by Noth]. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper is a response to Joel Baden's article, which claims that the 
material in Genesis and Exodus was already literarily connected within 
the independent J and E documents. I suggest an alternative approach that 
has gained increased acceptance, especially in European scholarship. The 
ancestral stories of Genesis on the one hand and the Moses story in Exo- 
dus and the following books on the other hand were originally autonomous 
literary units, and it was only through P that they were connected concep- 
tually and literarily. 


The “Little Horn” of Dan 7,8: Malevolent or Benign? 


Dan 7,8 has received a lot of attention from commentators who 
have diverse views about whether the verse is original !. Indeed, 
Sellin ?, followed by others *, proposed that Daniel 7 was pre-Mac- 
cabean and that Dan 7,8.20-22.24-25, which refer to the little/ 
eleventh horn, were added later. This proposal was based partly on 
the use of TX in Dan 7,8 rather than N which appears elsewhere 
in the vision (7,2.5.6.7.13). However, almost without exception, com- 
mentators, including Sellin *, identify the “little horn” who arises 
amongst the ten horns of the fourth beast with a wicked character *, 
usually Antiochus Epiphanes °. They do so because they tend to 


— assume that the “little horn” is of the same character as the fourth 
beast who is described as “dreadful and terrible” and which is said 
to have ten horns (Dan 7,7) ’, i.e. they believe that the context dic- 
tates that the little horn is wicked. 

— understand 7,8 in the light of Dan 7,20-22; 7,24-25 and 8,9-11 which 
also feature the “other” / “little” horn. 


' Another issue in Dan 7,8 is the identity of the three former horns. For 
current views cf. J.J. COLLINS, Daniel. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel 
(Minneapolis, MN 1993) 320-321. 

° E. SELLIN, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Leipzig 1910) 233-234. 

° Sellin’s position, with variations, has been followed by others; cf. 
COLLINS, Daniel, 278-80. R.G. KRATZ, “The Visions of Daniel”, The Book of 
Daniel. Composition and Reception (eds. J.J. COLLINS — P.W. FLINT) (Leiden 
— Boston, MA 2001) I, 99, continues the view that the “little horn” (and thus 
Dan 7,8) was a later addition. 

4 SELLIN, Einleitung, 233-234. 

` J.E. GOLDINGAY, Daniel (WBC 30; Dallas, TX 1989) 164, and E.C. 
Lucas, Daniel (Leicester, UK — Downers Grove, IL 2002) 180, admit in pass- 
ing that there is nothing inherently wicked about the little horn in Dan 7,8. 

° J.C.H. LEBRAM, Das Buch Daniel (Zurich 1984) 89, thinks the little horn 
is Antiochus III. 

7 “Horns” can represent leaders. They can be aggressive, e.g. in texts about 
the oppression or punishment of Israel: Ezek 34,21; Zech 1,19. 21 (2,2.4); Lam 
2,17. For horn imagery in general, cf. M.L. SURING, The Horn-Motif (Andrews 
University Seminary Doctoral Dissertation Series IV; Berrien Springs, MI 1980). 
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The later citations of the “other”/ “little” horn, however, differ in 
a number of ways from the vision and will be enumerated later. Prior 
to doing so, the character of the “little horn” within the vision itself 
will be examined. As the focus of the present paper is on the nature 
and character of the “little horn” in Dan 7,8, the aspects of that verse 
that will be discussed in detail are 8b, d and e?. 


I. The ways in which the text calls attention 
to the nature of the “little horn” in Dan 7,8 


There are several ways in which the text calls attention to the 
nature of the “little horn”: 


— through the use of TN 

— through the expressions pertaining to the “little horn” which reflect 
earlier passages in Daniel and elsewhere in the Bible 

— through the differentiation of the (little) horn from the other horns 

— through the “arising” of the “(little) horn” 

— through the specification that the horn is “little” 

— through the connection of the “little horn” with “One like a Son of 
Man” in Dan 7,13 


Each of these points will be amplified in turn. 
1. The use of 178 


Some scholars have said that the change from the use of TK to 
YON is indicative of a later addition by another author °, and while 
such a view still has a following ', other scholars posit that TN is 


$ 7,8c is not discussed in detail as “the uprooting” was not perpetrated by 
the little horn. Further, to fully exegete 7,8c would require a delineation of 
the fourth beast which would be too lengthy for inclusion here. 

” E.g. SELLIN, Einleitung, 233-234; G. HOLSCHER, “Die Entstehung des 
Buches Daniel”, TSK 92 (1919) 113-138; H.L. GINSBERG, Studies in Daniel 
(Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 14; New 
York 1948) 11; L.F. HARTMAN — A. A. DILELLA, The Book of Daniel (AB 23; 
Garden City, NY 1978) 210. 

10 Particularly in German scholarship cf. R. KRATZ, Translatio Imperii. 
Untersuchungen zu den aramaischen Daniel-erzáhlungen und ihrem theolo- 
glegeschichtlichen Umfeld (WMANT 63; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1987) 21-32. 
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merely a synonym for NN and that there is no particular signifi- 
cance in its use ''. However, it is much more likely that TN was 
employed deliberately and introduced by the same person who 
composed the vision !?. N appears also in Dan 2,31; 4,7 [10]. 
10[13]. In 2,31 it draws attention to the statue in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream whose component parts are shattered by a stone that has been 
cut out without hands. In Dan 4,7[10].10[13] 178 heralds first a 
great tree and then the appearance of “a watcher and holy one” who 
pronounces judgment and orders the cutting down of the tree. In 
both chapters, then, a common theme appears in association with 
155. It heralds new and extraordinary events where an instrument 
of God appears prior to judgment being carried out upon earthly 
powers. If the same pattern applies to the vision in Daniel 7, the in- 
ference is that the little horn is not a wicked character, rather God's 
instrument, for the judgment scene and the destruction of the fourth 
beast occur after the appearance of the “little horn” to whom atten- 
tion is drawn, not once, but twice through the use of TN. 


2. Expressions reflecting earlier Danielic and other biblical passages 


The phrases, “eyes like the eyes of a man” and “a mouth speaking 
great things”, have been linked by scholars who believe the little horn 
is evil to biblical passages that mention the eyes and mouth (or a eu- 
phemism for them) in association with arrogance or wickedness ". 
There are many such passages, but Danielic scholars in general appear 
to overlook passages that mention the “eyes” or “mouth” of the right- 
eous. More importantly, 1t does not seem to have been noted that the 
way in which the “little horn” is described in Dan 7,8 reuses the vo- 
cabulary associated with Nebuchadnezzar”s recognition of God in 
Daniel 4. The similarities between individual words or phrases which 


'' H.H. RowLEY, “The Unity of the Book of Daniel”, The Servant of the 
Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament (London La points out 
that Jer 10,11 and the Elephantine Papyri have examples of 178% and “N used 
side by side. 

2 Lucas, Daniel, 164 says that 158, plus a stronger verb used of Daniel 's 
contemplation, indicate that verse 8 is the climax of the vision of the beasts. 

3 E.g. GOLDINGAY, Daniel, 164 refers to Isa 10,12-13. J.A. MONTGOMERY, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (ICC; Edinburgh 
1927) 291, followed by COLLINS, Daniel, 299, cites Isa 2,11; 5,15; Ps 101,5. 
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are applied to the “little horn” and Nebuchadnezzar restored will be 
considered below. Then other biblical passages that use the same word 
or phrase in a positive sense will be highlighted. It is demonstrated 
that some passages of this kind are linked with Daniel in more than 
one way. Consequently they are likely to have been drawn upon by 
the author of Dan 7,8 when he was composing his description of the 
“little horn”. All such passages feature someone who praises God 
and/or calls for his judgment or salvation. 


a) SWIS "DD TD “eyes like the eyes of a man” 


The “little horn” has “eyes like the eyes of a man” (Dan 7,8). In 
Daniel 4, Nebuchadnezzar is punished by God for his arrogance with 
his heart being changed to that of a beast. He was destined to remain 
that way until, as he was told by Daniel, “you know that the Most 
High rules in the kingdom of men (NUIN) and gives it to whomever 
he wishes” (4,29{32}). In other words, Nebuchadnezzar was forced 
to recognise his limitations and his dependence upon God. Indeed, 
when his understanding returned to him he lifted up (his) eyes (3°) 
to heaven (4,31 {34})! That Nebuchadnezzar’s “eyes” are the “eyes” 
of a “man” is implicit in Daniel 4 because Nebuchadnezzar has come 
to recognize that God rules in the kingdom of men (NUIN). 

It is accepted by most scholars '* that there is a link between the 
story of the humanization of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel 4 and the pic- 
ture of the humiliated first beast. In Dan 7,4 WIN appears twice with 
reference to that beast, Babylon, who is stripped of its wings, “made 
to stand upon the feet as a man and a man’s heart was given to it”. 

The beast no longer has power, nor the means to go beyond its 
boundaries; it cannot “fly” nor does it have the swift movement of a 
beast. In other words, it has lost all its bestial qualities and been given 
those of an DIN. As the eyes of the little horn in Dan 7,8 are like those 
of an UNS, it indicates that they are eyes belonging to someone who 
acknowledges his dependence upon God and recognizes his lowly 
status vis-a-vis Him. Nebuchadnezzar’s transformation, then, in both 
Daniel 4 and 7, is indicative of the true intent of the statement that 
the little horn had “eyes like the eyes of a man”. 


14 Cf. e.g. MONTGOMERY, Daniel, 287; A. CAQUOT, “Les Quatre Bétes et 
le ‘Fils d'Homme””, Sem 17 (1967) 44; COLLINS, Daniel, 297; GOLDINGAY, 
Daniel, 162; KRATZ, Translatio imperii, 43-48. 
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In some other Biblical passages “eyes”, as in Dan 4,31 {34}, also 
appear in the context of gazing towards God and are an expression 
of dependence upon the deity (Ps 123,2; Isa 17,7; Zech 9,1). The 
text which is closest to the present one in Dan 7,8 is Zech 9,1 which 
reads, “for the eye of a man (OTN 7D) * and of all the tribes of Is- 
rael is toward Yahweh”. The context is one of coming judgment 
upon the enemies of Israel (Zech 9,2-8), followed by the kingly 
rule in Jerusalem of one who is “Just, having salvation, humble ... 
(who) will speak peace to the nations: and his dominion shall be 
from sea to sea and from the River to the ends of the earth” (Zech 
9,9-10). It is noteworthy that this parallels what happens in the vi- 
sion of Daniel, for after the appearance of the “little horn”, judg- 
ment upon Israel’s oppressors is carried out (Dan 7,11-12), 
followed by the elevation of “one like a son of man” who is given 
“dominion and glory and a kingdom that all the peoples, nations 
and languages should serve him” (Dan 7,13-14). 


b) 12727 559 DƏ “a mouth speaking great things” 


As well as having “eyes like the eyes of a man” the little horn is 
described in Dan 7,8 as having “a mouth speaking great things”. 
“Great things” (2727) in Dan 7,8 are usually taken by commenta- 
tors, following the lead of Jerome, to indicate arrogance or hubris, but 
that does not accord with the little horn’s recognition of God which 1s 
implied in him having “eyes like the eyes of a man”. 72027 is an Ara- 
- maic word which appears only in Daniel. As an adjective it 1s coupled 
with two negative images (the four great beasts in Dan 7,3.17 and the 
teeth of the fourth beast in Dan 7,7) as well as a positive one (gifts 
given to Daniel by Nebuchadnezzar in Dan 2,48). At first sight then it 
would appear that as 71727 occurs in two other verses in Daniel's vi- 
sion in chapter 7, it must have a negative implication, and indeed, it is 
specifically connected with those two occurrences by Settembrini °°. 
However, unlike those two other occurrences, ] 1727 in Dan 7,8 does 
not function as an adjective, rather as a substantive. It also appears as 
a substantive in a speech made by Nebuchadnezzar when he praised 
God subsequent to his own restoration to humanity saying, “How 


! The Hebrew ON is the equivalent of the Aramaic DIN. 
16 M. SETTEMBRINI, Sapienza e Storia in Dn 7-12 (AnBib 169; Roma 2007) 
104. 
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great (72127) are his signs!” Dan 3:33[4:3]) *”. Further, if we return 
once more to Nebuchadnezzar’s description of what happened to him 
in Daniel 4, we find that after he lifted his eyes to heaven and his un- 
derstanding returned to him, he praised God. In his own words Neb- 
uchadnezzar says, 


I blessed the Most High and I praised 
and honoured him that lives forever 
for his dominion is an everlasting dominion 


and his kingdom from generation to generation. 
(Dan 4,31[34]) 


Such praise is indicative of being in right relationship with God. As 
such, the “great things” (1727) spoken by the latter indicate praise 
rather than arrogance. Again then, Nebuchadnezzar humbled is the key 
to the figure of the little horn in Dan 7,8. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the author of Dan 7,8 also had Psalms 71 and 106 in mind when 
he composed his description of the little horn. Both employ 19 as well 
as other words that appear in the expression in Dan 7,8 and so further 
illuminate “mouth speaking great things” '*. In Psalm 71 the suppliant, 
who is asking God for delivery from the wicked, says in verse 8, 


17 In the OG this doxology appears after Nebuchadnezzar’s downfall and 
restoration, i.e. where one would expect it to be (cf. Dan 6,26-27). Such a 
position in the MT would place "2727 in close proximity to Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s lifting of his eyes to heaven. For the relationship of the OG, Theodotion 
and the MT in Daniel 4, cf. especially L.M. WILLS, The Jew in the Court of 
the Foreign King: Ancient Jewish Court Legends (HDR 26; Minneapolis, 
MN 1990) 87-121 and the discussion by COLLINS, Daniel, 216-221. Accord- 
ing to Wills the OG preserves an early version of the text. 

!8 SETTEMBRINI, Sapienza e Storia, 104 links the “mouth” of the “little 
horn” with the “mouth” of the second beast and so takes 1t as an indication 
of the arrogant nature of the “little horn”. However, in A. GARDNER, “Decod- 
ing Daniel: The Case of Dan 7,5”, Bib 88 (2007) 1t is demonstrated that the 
inclusion of P9 5 in the mouth of the second beast was related to Biblical 
prophecies of the downfall of Babylon. Accordingly, the “mouth” of the sec- 
ond beast was not wicked per se. Dan 4,28 [31] has a reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s DD (mouth) in the phrase, “while the word was in the king’s mouth”, 
i.e. Nebuchadnezzar”s boasting about the great Babylon he had built. At first 
this appeared to the present writer to be a serious contender as the background 
to the “mouth” of the little horn in Dan 7,8, but 1t was rejected for two reasons: 
“mouth” does not appear in the OG although it does in Theodotion and the MT; 
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“My mouth (9) will be filled with your praise [...]” 
and in verse 15 


My mouth (Ð) will tell of your righteousness 
- and of your salvation all of the day. 


In addition, verse 19 includes a reference to “great things” MN 
in the Hebrew is rendered by 7273" in the [Aramaic] Targum). 


Your righteousness also is very high 
You who have done great things (MI PA»), 
O God, who is like unto you? 


Psalm 71 has a further point of contact with Daniel, particularly 
12,2 where resurrection features, for in Ps 71,20 the Psalmist ex- 
presses his belief that God “will quicken me/us again and will bring 
me/us up again from the earth”. 

The verb 951 (speak) which appears in the expression “mouth 
speaking great things”, is rare in the Hebrew Bible although fre- 
quent in Aramaic. It is present in Psalm 106 as is the Hebrew word 
for “great things” (173). There the Psalmist, who calls for God's 
salvation (Ps 106,4.47), thus linking both with Ps 71,15 and with 
what would occur in Dan 7,13-14, says, 


Who can utter HR”) the mighty acts ofthe Lord 
or show forth all his praise? (Ps 106,2) 


An implied answer appears in the following verse: 


Blessed are they that keep judgment 
And he that does righteousness at all times (Ps 106,3) 


In verse 22 he says that God did “great things (M 572) in Egypt” 
but about those who “made a calf in Horeb and worshipped a 
molten image” (Ps 106,19), 


it 1s the only word from Dan 7,8 to have a negative connotation in connection 
` with Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel 4 and Dan 7,4. These suggest that DD was a 
later addition, probably made to deflect attention from the character of the “little 
horn” as it appears in Dan 7,8. 
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Thus they changed their glory 
For the likeness of an ox that eats grass (Ps 106,20). 


This provides an easily recognizable link with Daniel 4,29{32} 
where Nebuchadnezzar”s punishment for disregarding God was that 
“he was driven from men and ate grass as oxen”. 

It is noteworthy that the “great things” spoken by the little horn 
1n Daniel 7,8 are immediately prior to the appearance of the Divine 
court and the setting of the judgment. They are mentioned again in 
Dan 7,11 just before that judgment is carried out. This, like the use 
of 17%, suggests that the little horn is instrumental in both, in some 
fashion. Commentators usually take it that the judgment was carried 
out because of the hubris of the “little horn”, but, as his words ap- 
pear to have been in praise of God, that is not possible. 


3. The differentiation of the “(little) horn” from the other horns 


The only occurrence of “horn (]7>)” in Daniel, prior to 7,8 is in 
7,7 where it is in the plural *”. There the ten horns are part of the fourth 
beast. “Horns” can belong to the “wicked” or to the “righteous” as Ps 
75,11[10] asserts when it states that “God is the judge” (Ps 75,8[7]) 
and that ultimately all the horns of the wicked will be cut off but those 
of the righteous will be lifted up (722310). It should be noted that 
in Psalm 75 “horns” do not indicate “leaders” as such, as the “ten 
horns” of Dan 7,7 are usually understood to be ”; rather “horns” are 
symbolic of the ability to wield power, either for good or evil 2. Con- 
text determines what kind of person or entity “horns” are attached to 
in any given narrative. It is clear that the “horns” on the fourth beast 
belong to a wicked creature as the beast is said to be “terrible and 
powerful and strong exceedingly” and “it devoured and broke in 
pieces and stamped the rest with its feet” (Dan 7,7). All the verbs are 
active and, as Goldingay points out, this emphasizes that the beast’s 
deeds are its own ”. By contrast, the way has been cleared for the ar- 


7p is used in Dan 3,7.5.10.15 but indicates a musical instrument. 

22 Dan 7,24 which identifies the ten horns as ten kings clearly has influ- 
enced the views of scholars. 

*! Other passages where “horns” appear in a metaphorical sense substan- 
tiate this claim; cf. Ezek 34,21; Amos 6,13. 

22 GOLDINGAY, Daniel, 163. 
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rival of the “little horn” by the uprooting of three of the former horns. 
Goldingay says that the passive form of the verb “uproot” suggests 
the action of God ... ” *. That alone differentiates the “little horn” to 
some extent from the ten horns of Dan 7,7. In addition, it should be 
noted that although the “little horn” arose among those other horns *, 
it is not said to be part of the beast or of the other horns, although that 
will change in the interpretation of the vision, as will be demonstrated 
later. Indeed, as the use of 1% indicates, the appearance of the “little 
horn” signals something new and extraordinary. This links with the 
character of the “little horn” who, so far, has been shown to be humble 
and/or righteous. This is indicative of a radical break from the pattern 
of the beasts who have gone before. 


4. Through the arising of the “(little) horn” 


The verb used in Dan 7,8 of the little horn “arising” is D 70. It is 
Aramaic and appears in Dan 7,3 of the beasts “arising” from the great 
sea which resulted from the four winds of heaven stirring it up (Dan 
7,2). In other words, whatever their nature — and that can only be as- 
certained by looking closely at the description of each one — the 
beasts were brought by God. The verb occurs only once elsewhere in 
the Hebrew Bible. There it is not used in connection with a horn, al- 
though the passage will be mentioned later. D70 does appear in a num- 
ber of passages in the Dead Sea Scrolls * where it simply has the 
implication of “arising” or “going up”. As such, it appears to parallel 
75) orDM or DIP. Within the Hebrew Bible itself a number of verbs 
are used in connection with TIP to indicate an upward motion: there 
are individual horns which spring forth (MAX) *, rise up (DIP) ” or 
are lifted up (017) *. It is significant that they are, without exception, 
horns favoured by, or favourably inclined towards, God. As it is not 
clear which of these Hebrew verbs pa is replacing ”, the following 
citations include passages which use both O77 and TAX. 


23 GOLDINGAY, Daniel, 164. 

4 This could mean simply that it appears in the time period of the fourth beast. 

23 Listed in M.G. ABEGG, Jr. et al. (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls Concor- 
dance (Leiden — Boston 2003) I, 889-890. 

26 Ps 132,17; Ezek 29,21. 

27 Mic 4,13. 

21 Sam 2,1.10; Ps 89,18[17]. 25[24]; 92,11[10]; 112,9; 148,14. 

°° The verbs appear to have been used interchangeably in the Targumim: 
e.g. in Targum Jonathan DIP replaces the Hebrew MAX in Ezek 29,21. 
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Two passages in the Hebrew Bible, where a horn rises or is lifted 
up, do not specify the identity of the horn. Ps 148,14, with God as the 
subject, reads, 


He has lifted up (Ë 7") a horn (N) for his people 
the praise of all his pious ones tom [...] 


This verse, part of a hymn of praise of God the creator, is inter- 
esting in its parallelism. The “horn” is a “praise”, thus it is obviously 
beneficial for God's people who are “his pious ones” (TOM). The 
term "TOP does not appear in Daniel °°, but Daniel and his friends 
are portrayed as pious in the earlier chapters of the work (e.g. Dan 
1,8; 2,18.20-23; 3,17-18; 6,10). 

Another passage is Ezek 29,21: 


In that day I will cause a horn 

to sprout for the house of Israel 

(ONU PDI TP TAL)?! 

And to you I will give opening of the mouth (19) 
in the midst of them (02192) 

And they shall know that I am the Lord. 


It 1s interesting to note that in this passage from Ezekiel the horn 
has “opening of the mouth” which could be understood in two ways: 
either as the horn speaking (“a mouth saying great things”?) or as 
bringing new life (resurrection) in its wake, linking thematically with 
Daniel where everlasting life is given to the righteous and everlasting 
shame to the wicked (Dan 12,2). It is also interesting that Targum 
Jonathan renders “in the midst of them” in Ezek 29,21 by a; 
1.e. the same expression that appears in Dan 7,8. 

A few other Biblical passages use “horn” in the singular but link 
1t with the Davidic line (Ps132,17): 


There (in Zion) I will cause a horn to sprout 
for David (1177 MP MTSN) 


30 They appear in 1 Macc 2,42; 7,13; 2 Macc 14,6. 

TS in the hiphil may imply that the horn is the Davidic Messiah for 
the same verb is used in Ps 132,17 of a horn of/for David and in Jer 33,15 of 
“a branch of righteousness” for David”. 
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In this Psalm God responds to the pleas of the Psalmist made in 
the first half of the Psalm and assures him he will dwell in Zion 
(v.14), satisfy her poor (v.15), clothe her priests with salvation (v.16), 
and “her pious ones” ("TO") will shout for joy (v.16). 

Ps 89,20-21(19-20).25(24) 1s our last example: 


Then you (God) spoke in a vision (11112) 

to your pious ones (T TON 5) 

And you said, I have laid help upon a mighty one 

I have exalted one chosen from the people 

I have found David my servant [...] 

in my name his horn (137) will be exalted (EIN). 


As in Pss 148,14; 132,17 the exaltation of the horn is welcome 
news to the pious ones (2° TOM) who in Ps 89,20(19) are commun- 
icated with by God in a vision (11712) (cf. Dan 7,1). 


5. The specification that the DP is “little” 


It is specified in Dan 7,8 that the horn is “little” (77197). Such a 
description did not occur in any of the above passages that mention a 
horn, and, indeed, "27 appears elsewhere only in Job 36,2 and Isa 
28,10.13, none of which shed any light on the Danielic occurrence. It 
is however cognate with “"DX in biblical Hebrew, also meaning 
“small”, and a search of its occurrences proves to be more fruitful. It is 
applied to a place in Mic 5,1(2) and to individuals in Ps 119,141 and 
Isa 60,21-22 *. These passages are dealt with in turn. Mic 5,1(2): 


And you, Bethlehem Ephrathah, 

little (DS) to be among the thousands of Judah, 
from you to me will come forth (NX”) 

one to be ruler in Israel [...] 


Bethlehem Ephrathah is, of course, the place of origin of David. 
Ps 119,141 reads: 


I am little (DNS) and despised (1123) 
(but) I do not forget your precepts. 


32 "DY is not common, and, except in those passages cited above, it 
means the “younger one”, e.g. Gen 19,31. 
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The Psalmist had described himself in the previous verse as God's 
“Servant” and in the verses surrounding the pivotal one praises God's — 
judgments and righteousness ending with the plea, “Give me under- 
standing and I shall live” *, linking possibly with the notion of eternal 
life in Daniel. If "DNS from this Psalm illuminates the “little horn”, 
it suggests that the latter was a character who was devoted to God’s 
commandments. This coheres with what has been discovered so far 
about the “little horn”. Isa 60,21-22 may have something to say about 
the future development of the “little horn”: 


(v. 21) Your people (OY), all of them, will be 
righteous forever: they will possess the land, 

branch (32) of my* planting, 

work of my hands, that I may be glorified. 

(v. 22) The small one (DJT) will become a thousand 
and the little one (1794877) a strong nation [...] 


This links with Dan 7,27 where the kingdom is given to “the 
people (DPD) of the holy ones of the Most High”. 


6. The connection of the “little horn” with “One like a Son of Man” 
in Dan 7,153 


The most famous character in Daniel’s vision, the enigmatic “one 
like a son of man” (Dan 7,13) — whatever one deems his identity 
to be * — clearly has the favour of God. He is brought before the 
Ancient of Days and given “dominion, glory and a kingdom” which 
1s to be everlasting (Dan 7,13-14). This character connects in several 
ways with the “little horn”. On a superficial level they are linked 
through the use of DIN for “one like a son of man” has the word as 
part of his description while the eyes of the little horn were “like the 


3" OM appears in the tzade section of Psalm 119. “Eyes” and “mouth”, part 
of the description of the “little horn”, appear in the previous two sections (v. 
123: “My eyes [""D] fail for your righteous salvation”, and v. 131: “I opened 
wide my mouth ["5] and panted, for I longed for your commandments”). 

34 MT has “his”. 

35 For a review of scholarly opinions on the origin and identity of “one 
like a son of man” cf. J. EGGLER, Influences and Traditions Underlying the 
Vision of Daniel 7:2-14. The Research History from the End of the 19°" Cen- 
tury to the Present (OBO 177; Fribourg — Gottingen 2000) 55-110. 
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eyes of an VIN”. On a deeper level, Biblical passages that lie behind 
the description of the “little horn” herald the coming of one who 1s 
aligned with God. These have been noted earlier in the present paper 
but will be drawn together here. 


a. Zech 9,1 which contains the expression “eye of a man” announces 
the coming judgment on the enemies of Israel that will be followed 
by the rule of one in Jerusalem who is “just, having salvation, hum- 

= ble [...] (who) will speak peace to the nations: and his dominion 
will be from sea to sea and from the River to the ends of the earth” 
(Zech 9,9-10). 


b. All biblical passages where an individual horn is said to rise up 
refer, without exception, to a horn that is favourable to, or favoured 
by, God (cf. Ps 148,14; Ezek 29,21; Ps 132,17; Ps 89,20{19}). The 
latter two citations indicate that this horn is Davidic although the 
former two do not specify. its identity. 


c. The specification that the horn was “little” led to three passages: 
in Ps 119,141 it indicates someone who keeps God's precepts; in 
Isa 60,21-22 “your people [...] will be righteous forever [...] the 
little one will become a strong nation” linking with Dan 7,27 which 
interprets Dan 7,13-14; in Mic 5,1(2) Bethlehem Ephrathah is said 
to be “little” and from it “will come forth one to be ruler in Israel”. 


It is clear, then, that all elements of the description of the “little 
horn” in Dan 7,8 refer to a character who expresses his dependence 
upon God. He is a leader of some kind, although there 1s ambiguity 
as to whether he is from the Davidic line. He 1s associated with call- 
ing for God's judgment upon the wicked and appealing for divine 
recognition of those who are righteous. As such, he is an ideal char- 
acter whose appearance had been foretold in earlier biblical works 
and who is analogous to the “stone” in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in 
Dan 2,34, for like the “stone” the little horn’s appearance is both sig- 
nalled by 178 and occurs immediately prior to the destruction of the 
existing political order. Whether the “little horn” can be equated with 
a historical character as well is more difficult to determine *. 


36 It is the view of the present writer that the “little horn” of 7,8 does re- 
present an actual person, but, in order to present a case regarding his identity, 
deep analysis of what is said about the fourth beast and the ten horns would 
be required and would go well beyond the confines of the present paper. 
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One final word about Dan 7,8 is required. The verb PIO which 
appears there did not occur in any of the biblical passages cited 
above. The single occurrence of the verb in the Hebrew Bible out- 
side Daniel is in Ps 139,8, a Psalm of David, where the speaker ex- 
presses his closeness to God and uses the verb in the sentence, “If 
I ascend (PON) into heaven you are there”. Given that the following 
scene in Daniel is of the heavenly court, this reference 1s apposite. 


II. The “other horn” / “little” horn in later Danielic passages 


The citations of the “other horn” / “little” horn in Dan 7,20-22; 7,24- 
25 and 8,9-11 differ in a number of ways from the picture of the “little 
horn” intimated by the vision. It is proposed to consider these passages 
in order. In 7,20 a number of changes have been made: 


- the description of the horn as “little” (1°97) has been omitted 

- the phrase “like the eyes of a man” has been omitted, being re- 
placed with “even the horn that had eyes” 

- the phrase “whose look was greater than his fellows” has been 
added to “a mouth that spoke great things” 

- the expression “three of the former horns were uprooted (DMX) from 
before it” has been changed to “and three fell (1523) from before it”. 


Now, rather than being “little” in comparison to the other horns, 
the eleventh horn, or at least his “look”, was “greater” than theirs. Fur- 
ther, he is linked closely with the other horns who are termed “his fel- 
lows”, and the omission of “like the eyes of a man” removes the clear 
inference of Dan 7,8 that the little horn was humble vis-a-vis God. 
The eleventh horn’s “look” is seen by scholars as an indication of ar- 
rogance although no linguistic proof of this has been offered hitherto. 
Such proof is to be found within Daniel itself. The word for “look” 
mn is used elsewhere in Daniel for a supernatural vision (2,19.28; 
4,5 {2}.9{6}.10{7}.13 {10}; 7,1.2.13.15) but such a meaning is not 
appropriate in the present context. However the cognate ANN appears 
twice with the meaning “sight”. It is said in 4,8{11}.17{20} in the 
telling of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, that the tree, later interpreted to 
be Nebuchadnezzar himself (4,19 {20}), “grew and was strong and its 
height reached to heaven and the sight (MT) thereof to the end of all 
the earth.” This symbolised Nebuchadnezzar’s arrogance for which 
his exile and humiliation were imposed. An allusion to this passage 
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through the use of MTM in Dan 7,20 indicates that the eleventh horn 
was guilty of not paying due deference to God. The final change made 
in Dan 7,20 to the description of the little horn as it appeared in Dan 
7,8 1s to render a passive verb by a different, active one. No longer 
are three horns “uprooted from before him”, i.e. by a power other than 
himself; rather they “fall from before him” inferring that his strength 
was so great that they, the three horns, were overcome by him. That 
the horn in Dan 7,20 is different from the “little horn” of Dan 7,8 is 
further reinforced in Dan 7,21. There Daniel relates that he saw in a 
further vision that “the same horn waged war with the holy ones and 
prevailed against them.” This introduces an event that was not men- 
tioned in the vision >”, an event contrary to the character of the little 
horn as it was expressed there. 

In 7,24-25 the theme of arrogance continues, becoming much 
more explicit, for the eleventh horn “will speak words against the 
Most High and will wear out the holy ones of the Most High and 
will aspire to change (7107) the times (7297) and the law (117) 
[...]”. Speaking against God is the opposite of what the little horn 
did in Dan 7,8, for there he “spoke great things” in praise of the 
Deity rather than in denigration of him. Even in 7,20 where the 
character of the (little) horn had changed, it was not said that he 
spoke against God himself. Aspiring to change the times and the 
law in 7,25 indicates an attempt to usurp what is God's prerogative 
and overthrow his order of worship, for Dan 2,21 makes it clear 
that it is the Deity who “changes (NIUNA [...] the times (KIAT)”, 
and Dan 6,6 (in conjunction with the story in that chapter) that the 
law (MT) of God requires his followers to worship him daily *. The 
eleventh horn then is no longer the humble servant of God who ap- 


37 The precise nature of the event cannot be discerned from Dan 7,21. For 
various views about the identity of the “holy ones” (WTP) cf. COLLINS, 
Daniel, 313-317 

38 Some scholars think NT in Dan 7,25 indicates the Torah: e.g. R.H. 
CHARLES, Á Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Ox- 
ford 1929) 194; Lucas, Daniel, 194. Others recognize it is used elsewhere in 
the sense of a decree: e.g. C.L. SEOW, Daniel (Westminster Bible Companion; 
Louisville, KY — London 2003) 111; GOLDINGAY, Daniel, 181. Ezra 
7,12.14.21.25.26 refers to the NT of God, and the use of the plural in 7,25 
underlines that MT can indicate individual decrees. Dan 6,6 also refers to a 
decree of God rather than a king as in Dan 2,9.13.15, and is the probable 
background to 7,25. 
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peared in Dan 7,8 but one who usurps divine prerogatives. He has 
also gone beyond what was said about the eleventh horn in Dan 
7,20 and 7,21. The question then arises, although 1t cannot be an- 
swered within the present paper, whether the horn of 7,24-25 should 
be identified with the horn of 7,20-21, and whether either, or both, 
indicate the same person as the “little horn” ?? of Dan 8,9-11. 
Several details about the little horn of Daniel 8 call to mind what 
is known about Antiochus Epiphanes *. In Dan 8,9 the little horn 
“waxed exceedingly great (117 97371) towards the south, the east 
and the glorious (land)”. This is a reflection of Antiochus’s aspira- 
tions. He made military expeditions to Egypt in the south (1 Macc 
1,16-20; 2 Macc 5,51; Dan 11,29-30) and to Persia in the east, dying 
on foreign soil after his attack on Persia (1 Macc 6,1-16; 2 Macc 9,1- 
28). The description of Israel as “the glorious” reflects biblical im- 
agery of the land (e.g. Jer 3,19; Ezek 20,6.14-15) which was attacked 
by Antiochus *'. The little horn also “waxed great even to the host of 
heaven”. “Host of heaven” elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible indicates 
the sun, moon and stars (e.g. Jer 8,2; Deut 4,19; 17,13); Baal and/or 
Asherah (e.g. 2 Kgs 17,16; 21,3) and other gods (Jer 19,13). In the 
few passages where it is not stated that the host are objects of false 
worship, they are clearly subordinate to God: standing by Him on 
his right hand and his left in 1 Kgs 22,19; 2 Chr 18,18, and worship- 
ping him in Neh 9,6. The little horn then is exalting himself above 
the heavenly bodies, the gods of the nations and the beings around 
God himself. As recognized by a number of scholars *, his action 


+ It may be that the expression in the MT of Dan 8,9 is corrupt. For a re- 
cent discussion of the problems and the most likely solution cf. H. GZELLA, 
Cosmic Battle and Political Conflict. Studies in Verbal Syntax and Contextual 
Interpretation of Daniel 8 (BibOr 47; Roma 2003) 35-37. 

40 While it is generally accepted that Antiochus is symbolized by the “little 
horn” of Daniel 8, there is no agreement about the meaning of the phrases in 
Dan 8,9-11. They are elucidated here, and a close correlation is shown be- 
tween them and the actions of Antiochus as described in other primary works. 

# Some commentators, e.g. SEOW, Daniel, 122, think the “glorious” is a 
reference to the Temple, but it is more likely to be to the land as the directions 
of the compass appear in the same verse. 

4 E.g. COLLINS, Daniel, 332; HARTMAN — DILELLA, The Book of Daniel, 
236; K. Koch, “Vom profetischen zum apokalyptischen Visionsbericht”, 
Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East. Proceedings 
of the International Colloquium on Apocalypticism. Uppsala, August 12-17, 
1979 (ed. D. HELLHOLM) (Tübingen 1983) 387-411; SEow, Daniel, 122. 
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‚ here is reminiscent of the Daystar myth, for Isa 14,13 reads: “And 
you said in your heart I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God [...]”. The little horn then “cast some of the 
host and the stars to the ground and trampled on them” $, linking with 
IMacc 1,41-42 which says that at the time of Antiochus all nations 
| had to give up their own laws, and with 2 Macc 9,2 that Antiochus 
carried out an assault on a temple in Persepolis, indicating that he had 
no regard for the gods of other nations “. When the little horn “mag- 
nified himself even to the Prince of the host” (Dan 8,11), i.e. even to 
God Himself *, there is another allusion to the Daystar myth, for Isa 
14,14 represents the latter as saying, “I will ascend above the heights 
of the clouds; I will be like the most High”. The corollary of that action 
would not be lost on those of Daniel’s readers who recognized this 
reference, for the day star was subsequently toppled and destroyed by 
God. According to 1 Macc 1,21-23.34-38.44-51.54-56; 2 Macc 6,1- 
9, Antiochus attempted to wipe out the worship of God, thus matching 
what is said of the little horn in Dan 8,11. 

The character of the little horn in the vision of Dan 7,2-14 clearly 
differs from that presented in Dan 7,20-21.24-25; 8,9-11. This has 
obvious implications for the unity of both Daniel 7 and the rest of 
the Danielic apocalyptic chapters — a subject that has divided schol- 
ars in the past *. While the little horn of Dan 8,9-11 closely resem- 


* As COLLINS, Daniel, 332 indicates, the casting down of the host and 
stars and trampling upon them do not appear in the Daystar myth. Daniel is 
probably alluding here to Ezek 28,17 where God casts down the King of Tyre 
and Isa 63,3 where he tramples peoples in vengeance. If so, the little horn 
was acting like God. 

* It is not necessary to understand the assault on the heavenly bodies as a 
battle among “supernatural forces” as does GZELLA, Cosmic Battle, 115-116. 

* A. LACOCQUE, Le Livre de Daniel (CAT 15b; Neuchatel — Paris 1976) 
121, claims TW in Daniel always indicates an angel and, reviving the view of 
the Targum to Ps 137,7, thinks “Prince of hosts” refers to Michael. Some 
older commentators (cf. LACOCQUE, Le Livre de Daniel, 121) thought the 
“Prince” was the High Priest Onias. While a priestly interpretation can claim 
linguistic support from 1 Chr 24,5, it is rejected here, as is Lacocque’s angelic 
interpretation, by the majority of modern commentators who think that the 
“Prince of hosts” is God, for they link the appellation with “Prince of Princes” 
(Dan 8,25) and “God of Gods” in Dan 2,47. That they are correct is supported 
by the allusion in Dan 8,10-11 to the daystar myth. 

* COLLINS, Daniel, 25-38 gives a review of scholarship on the unity, or 
otherwise, of Daniel. 
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bles what 1s said elsewhere about Antiochus Epiphanes, the humble 
little horn of 7,8 is clearly an ideal figure and cannot be identified 
so easily with a historical person, although he may have been one. 
Whoever he was, the “little horn” of the vision is reinterpreted in 
Dan 7,20-21.24-25. As recognized by previous scholars, while the 
horn of Dan 7,20-21.24-25 is clearly arrogant, he does not display 
the same level of hubris as the little horn of Daniel 8 4’, although it 
is generally assumed that the same historical person (Antiochus 
Epiphanes) is denoted in all instances. However, the discovery that 
the little horn of the vision in Dan 7,8 differs from the “other” (horn) 
as described in 7,20-21.24-25 should lead to caution in identifying 
the character(s?) of those verses with the little horn of Dan 8,9-11. 
Be that as it may, the first little horn who appears in Dan 7,8 must be 
pre-Maccabean. Thus Sellin was correct that the vision of Dan7,2- 
14 was earlier than the Maccabean crisis but incorrect in his corollary 
that the “little horn” was therefore an addition to the vision. 
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SUMMARY 


It has been claimed that Dan 7,8 is an addition to the vision in Dan 7,2- 
14 and its “little horn” indicates a wicked character, usually Antiochus 
Epiphanes. By paying close attention to the description of the “little horn” 
and its context, it is demonstrated that allusions to earlier biblical passages, 
including Daniel 4, are present. These indicate that the “little horn” is a be- 
nign character who should be differentiated from the “other” horn(s?) of 
7,20-21.24-25 and the “little horn” of Dan 8,9-11. As the latter represents 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the little horn of Dan 7,8 must be pre-Maccabean. 


*” COLLINS, Daniel, 324, for instance, points out that there is no reference 
in Dan 7,25 to the desecration of the temple. GOLDINGAY, Daniel, 181, thinks 
7,25 refers to the earlier part of Antiochus’s reign. 


The Worship of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew * 


The Gospel of Matthew reports a scene in which Jesus was tested 
before his public ministry. After being baptized by John the Baptist 
(3,13-17), he was led by the Spirit into the desert to be tested by the 
Devil (4,1-10). Having failed with his first two tests, the Devil 
brought Jesus to the summit of a very high mountain, showed him 
all the kingdoms and their glory, and said, “All these I will give you, 
if you will fall down and worship (mpookuvnong) me” (NRS, 4,9). 
However, Jesus refused the Devil’s offer, saying, “Away with you, 
Satan! For it is written, “Worship (mpookuvnoeıs) the Lord your God, 
and serve only him”” (NRS, 4,10). 

Various people, however, appear to have worshiped Jesus (2,2.8.11; 
8,2; 9,18; 14,33; 15,25; 20,20; 28,9.17) rather than “the Lord your 
God” whom Jesus declared to be the only object of worship in the 
Gospel of Matthew. In the Gospel of Matthew, people glorified God 
(9,8; 15,31; cf. 5,16), and Jesus also gave thanks to God publicly 
(11,25). But the term worship, except for 4,10, 1s applied only to Jesus. 
It is even more interesting that, having declared that only God should 
be worshiped, Jesus did not in any way refuse to accept people's 
worship. Is it because mpooKuveiv indicates only the act of kneeling 
down before a benefactor that Jesus accepted Tpookuveir of people 
without compunction? Or is it possible that with the worship of Jesus 
Matthew is revealing his Christology and the socio-political situation 
of the Matthean community? 

This study attempts to analyze the characteristics of the worship 
of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew and to explain the Christology 
and the socio-political implications of the Matthean community that 
the worship of Jesus points to !. In doing so, I try to expand the 


* This work was supported by National Research Foundation of Korea 
Grant funded by the Korean Government (NRF-2011-332-A00059). 

| C.H. Talbert recognizes the tension between Jesus’ quote “Worship the 
Lord your God, and serve only him” and Jesus” acceptance of worship in the 
Gospel of Matthew. C.H. TALBERT, “Imperative and Indicative in Matthean 
Soteriology”, Bib 82 (2001) 533. And he comments insightfully on the 
passages about the worship of Jesus. C.H. TALBERT, Matthew (Paideia; Grand 
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understanding not only of the Christology of the Gospel of Matthew, 
but also concerning the Matthean community that practiced the 
worship of Jesus ?. 


I. The Worship of Jesus: A Distinguishing Characteristic 
of the Gospel of Matthew 


The worship of Jesus is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Gospel of Matthew. This becomes evident when the Gospel of 
Matthew is compared with the other Synoptic Gospels, 1.e., the Gospel 
of Mark and the Gospel of Luke. The word tpookvvetv is employed 
eighteen times in the Synoptic Gospels. Except for two times in the 
Gospel of Mark (5,6; 15,19) and three times in the Gospel of Luke 
(4,7.8; 24,52), all of the other appearances (thirteen times) belong to 
the Gospel of Matthew. 

Both the Gospel of Mark and the Gospel of Luke do not 
emphasize the worship of Jesus, and worship is performed only by 
suspicious characters in the former Gospel. The first “worshiper” of 
Jesus was a demon-possessed Gerasene man in the Gospel of Mark 
(5,6). Jesus does not seem to have accepted his worship (5,8-9). 
Then the next group of worshipers was the Roman soldiers who 


Rapids, MI 2010) 23, 35-36, 186, 189, 311, 312. He, however, does not 
elaborate on this theme with regard to the Christology and the socio-political 
implications of the Matthean community. 

* Although there have been hot debates over the Christian worship of 
Jesus, there are not many studies concentrating on the Gospel of Matthew. 
M.A. POWELL, God with Us. A Pastoral Theology of Matthew’s Gospel 
(Minneapolis, MN 1995) 28-61; id., “A Typology of Worship in the Gospel 
of Matthew”, JSNT 57 (1995) 3-17. The research dealing with the early 
Christian worship of Jesus can be listed as the following: J.D.G. DUNN, Did 
the First Christians Worship Jesus? The New Testament Evidence 
(Louisville, KY 2010); R. BAUCKHAM, Jesus and the God of Israel. God 
Crucified and Other Studies on the New Testament’s Christology of Divine 
Identity (Grand Rapids, MI 2008); L.W. HURTADO, Lord Jesus Christ. 
Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids, MI 2003); R.T. 
FRANCE, “The Worship of Jesus: A Neglected Factor in Christological 
Debate?”, Christ the Lord. Studies Presented to Donald Guthrie (ed. H.H. 
ROWDON) (Leicester 1982) 17-36. Although these studies are very useful in 
understanding the early Christian worship of Jesus, they do not take a special 
look at the Matthean worship of Jesus. 
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worshiped Jesus to mock him (15,16-20). In these two scenes it is 
appropriate to render tpookuvetv as simply “to bow” (NAU) rather 
than “to worship” (KJV). 

Although Luke knew the Gospel of Mark, he did not record anyone 
worshiping Jesus. The Gospel of Luke reports that the act of the 
demon-possessed Gerasene man before Jesus was not “Tpovekuunoev” 
but “mpooetecev”, that is, “prostrated” (8,28). The only possible 
exception to the Lukan principle that Jesus was not to be worshiped 
1s in Luke 24,52 where the disciples of Jesus are reported to have 
worshiped the resurrected Jesus. However, some important 
manuscripts (D, sy‘) omit the phrase “mpookuvyoavtec aùtov”. If a 
short reading is preferred, the pericope should be reconstructed on the 
basis of the manuscripts omitting the phrase, although the pericope is 
not determined yet and still under debate. The Gospel of Luke shows 
that Jesus was faithful to his words at his test, that is, “worship the 
Lord your God, and serve only him” (4,8). Furthermore, it is 
interesting to compare the Gospel of Matthew with the Gospel of 
Luke in terms of their usage of glory and worship. Whereas the Gospel 
of Matthew ascribes glory to God and worship to Jesus respectively, 
in Luke we find that Jesus “was glorified” (6oëx{ouevoc, 4,15) and 
that God should be worshiped (4,8). Luke does not attempt to describe 
the worship of Jesus. 

The characteristic of the Matthean worship of Jesus also 
becomes apparent in comparison to the Gospel of John, which has 
been considered as demonstrating a preeminently high Christology. 
In the Gospel of John, except for one occasion (9,38), worship is 
applied only to God (4,20.21.22.23.24; 12,20) >. However, the 
Gospel of Matthew reports eight different times where people 
worshiped Jesus. 

‘In view of the textual loci of the worship of Jesus, it is evident 
that Matthew regards the worship of Jesus as very important. 
Matthew begins and ends his Gospel with the worship of Jesus. The 
first instance in which Matthew introduces the worship of Jesus is 
placed early on in the Gospel. Even before Jesus was of age, he 
was worshiped as an infant (2,11). The last scene of the worship of 
Jesus is found in the Great Commission at the end of the Gospel 


> D. Lee argues that the worship of Jesus was at the heart of the Johannine 
worship. See D. LEE, “In the Spirit of Truth: Worship and Prayer in the Gospel 
of John and the Early Fathers”, VigChr 58 (2004) 277-297. 
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(28,17). Evidently, the Gospel is framed at the beginning and the 
end with the theme of the worship of Jesus. This framework 1s 
coterminous with the inclusio of “Emmanuel” (God with us) as the 
identity of Jesus, which encircles the beginning and the end of the 
Gospel (1,23; 28,20). In addition, in the same way that Emmanuel 
appears in the middle of the Gospel (18,20), so does the worship 
of Jesus. The worship of Jesus indicates the attitude of the people 
towards Jesus who were involved in Jesus’ various ministries, and 
this can be understood as a literary-theological device of Matthew 
used to reveal the identity of Jesus. 


II. Jesus’ Identity Revealed in the Worship of Jesus 


There are eight scenes of the worship of Jesus in the Gospel of 
Matthew. Among them, the four scenes classified as “epiphanic 
worship” (2,2.8.11; 14,33; 28,9.17) * clearly unveil the pivot of 
Matthean Christology. The first scene is the story of the Magi who 
came from the East and worshiped the infant Jesus (2,1-13). Jesus is 
identified in the story as the “king of the Jews” and “Christ/Messiah” 
(2,2.4). It is highly possible that the firsthand audience of the Gospel 
of Matthew, consisting of Jews and Gentiles in the Roman Empire °, 


* POWELL, God with Us, 42, defines “epiphanic worship” as “a participa- 
tion in divine revelation that clarifies and expresses the worshiper’s percep- 
tion of the one who is worshiped”. 

> There have been heated debates with regard to the ethnic composition of 
the Matthean community and to its Gentile missions. D.C. Sim argues that the 
Matthean community was hardly involved in the Gentile mission and that there 
were few in it. D.C. Sim, “Matthew, Paul and the origin and nature of the gentile 
mission: The great commission in Matthew 28:16-20 as an anti-Pauline 
tradition”, Hervormde Teologiese Studies 64 (2008) 377-392; D.C. Sim, The 
Gospel of Matthew and Christian Judaism. The History and Social Setting of 
the Matthean Community (Edinburgh 1998). However, there are objections to 
his opinion. For example, B. BYRNE, “The Messiah in Whose Name ‘The 
Gentiles Will Hope’ (Matt 12:21): Gentile Inclusion as an Essential Element of 
Matthew’s Christology”, AusBR 50 (2002) 55-73. Then Sim and Byrne continue 
to criticize each other. D.C. Sim, “Matthew and the Gentiles: A Response to 
Brendan Byrne”, AusBR 50 (2002) 74-79; B. BYRNE, “Brendan Byrne Responds 
to David Sim”, AusBR 50 (2002) 79. There are more balanced opinions. D. 
SENIOR, “Between Two Worlds: Gentile and Jewish Christians in Matthew’s 
Gospel”, CBO 61 (1999) 1-23; W. CARTER, “Matthew and the Gentiles: 
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understood the titles king of the Jews * and Christ/Messiah in a socio- 
political context ”. They encountered Matthew’s report that the birth 
of Jesus, to which the Magi testified, was the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Micah (Mic 5,2; Matt 5,6). Those acquainted with 
Jewish tradition clearly understood it politically as the subsequent 
story in Matthew indicates. The character most disturbed (étapax8n) 
by the OT prophecy and the visit of the Magi was Herod, the Roman 
client king (2,3). Herod asked about the specific birthplace of Jesus 
(2,4) and made plans to kill him (2,13) believing that the baby, 
designated as ruler in Micah and born with the title king and Christ, 
was a direct threat to himself. 

Those unfamiliar with Jewish tradition might also have recognized 
the tremendous political impact of the story of the Magi. The story of 
the Magi, who followed the star from the East in order to worship the 
king, might have reminded the audience of a historical event known 
in the contemporary Mediterranean world. The event that took place 
about 65 C.E. during the reign of Nero was as follows: The sons of 
three Parthian rulers called “Magi” came together with an Armenian 
ruler to visit Nero and paid homage to him (Pliny, N.H. 30.6.16-17) 
and then went back “by another way” (Dio, 63.7; Suetonius, Nero. 
13). J.A. Overman classifies this story, with its political implications 
in the Near Eastern world, as “the tradition of embassy” * and points 
out the similarities with the story of the Matthean Magi who 
worshiped the ruler and went back ““by another way” (2,12). The story 
of the Matthean Magi must have had an explosive political impact in 
combination with a famous Mediterranean prophecy about the rise of 
the rulers from Judaea. According to Tacitus: “... in the ancient 


Individual Conversion and/or Systemic Transformation?”, JSNT 263 (2004) 
259-282. The present writer holds the opinion that the Matthean community was 
indeed involved in the Gentile missions and that it was a multiethnic community 
that included Gentile constituents. Nonetheless, this aspect will not be discussed 
because it surpasses the boundary of the present study. 

6 In order to understand the Jewish tradition about the “king of the Jews”, 
see R. VINSON, “King of the Jews’: Kingship and Anti-Kingship Rhetoric in 
Matthew’s Birth, Baptism, and Transfiguration Narratives”, RevExp 104 (2007) 
243-268. 

1 W. CARTER, “Contested Claims: Roman Imperial Theology and Matthew’s 
Gospel”, BTB 29 (1999) 56-67. 

8 For further discussions, see J.A. OVERMAN, Church and Community in 
Crisis. The Gospel according to Matthew (Valley Forge, PA 1996) 45. 
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records of their priests was contained a prediction of how at this very 
time the East was to grow powerful and rulers, coming from Judaea, 
were to acquire universal empire” (Hist. 5:13, cf. Josephus, J. W. 
6.312; Virgil, Ecl. 4; Suetonius, Vesp. 4). Thus, it is probable that the 
story of the Matthean Magi combined with both “the tradition of 
embassy” and the prophecy introduced by Tacitus so that the audience 
was privy to the meaning of the birth of Jesus as the new king who 
would fulfill the prophecy. 

Consequently, regardless of their ethnic background, the audience 
of Matthew could have recognized the birth of a new ruler in the 
scene where the infant Jesus is worshiped. The opinion of G. 
Theissen is persuasive, affirming the “link between Jewish messianic 
expectations and pagan hopes” ?. The audience of Matthew came to 
hear the proclamation that the newborn baby was the ruler anticipated 
by both Jews and Gentiles. 

The Gospel of Matthew reports the second scene of the worship of 
Jesus (14,22-33) in which Jesus walked on the stormy Sea of Galilee. 
Matthew reworks the story of Mark (Mark 6,45-52) and describes how 
the disciples were greatly terrified (Etapay8nouv) like King Herod 
when they saw Jesus walking on the stormy sea, and they shouted “It's 
a ghost!” (14,26). Then Jesus identified himself simply: “I am” (€yw 
el, 14,27). On the surface, the expression informed the disciples of 
the fact that 1t was not a ghost but Jesus himself. Nonetheless, the 
audience of Matthew knew that the expression was used for the self- 
designation of YHWH in the OT '”. The implication of Jesus’ 
self-designation was even more amplified with the halting of the wind 
(14,32) when Jesus climbed into the boat. Just like the God of the OT 
(Job 9,8; Ps 77,19; Isa 42,16), Jesus not only walked on the sea but 
also controlled the world of chaos or the demonic powers symbolized 
by the stormy sea. It is rare to find in both the Jewish and Greco-Roman 
religious traditions that a human being walks on water. Such a deed 
was considered to belong to the divine realm and stem from divine 


? G. THEISSEN, “Vom Davidssohn zum Weltherrscher. Pagane und jüdische 
Endzeiterwartungen im Spiegel des Matthäusevangeliums”, Das Ende der 
Tage und die Gegenwart des Heils. Begegnungen mit dem Neuen Testament 
und seiner Umwelt. Festschrift für Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn zum 65. Geburtstag 
(eds. M. BECKER — W. FENSKE) (Leiden 1999) 145-164. 

U. Luz, Matthew 8-20 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2001) 320. 

I! J.P. HEIL, Jesus Walking on the Sea. Meaning and Gospel Functions of 
Matt. 14:22-33, Mark 6:45-52, and John 6:15b-21 (AnBib 87; Rome 1981) 
37-56; Luz, Matthew 8-20, 319-320. 
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powers !!. Therefore, the disciples ascertained the divinity of Jesus 
from witnessing his walking on water, worshiped him, and confessed 
with praise that he is the “Son of God” (8eod vioc, 14,33). 

The two-word “Son of God” (Oco vioc) formula in 14,33 needs 
to be brought to attention. Although Matthew placed the meaning of 
the two-word “Son of God” formula under the meaning of the four- 
word “the Son of God” (ò viog tod Beod) formula !?, Matthew’s 
firsthand audience must have known that the two-word title was 
related to Roman imperial propaganda. The expression 8eoû vióc 
occurs only three times in the New Testament and all of them are 
found in the Gospel of Matthew (14,33; 27,43.54). The phrase was 
the title for the Roman emperor as widely attested in the inscriptions 
from Roman Syria where the Matthean community was located. The 
official title “Son of God” with the same word order was applied to 
Augustus, Tiberius, Nero, Titus, and Domitian ©. However, the Gospel 
of Matthew reports that the disciples did not attribute divinity to the 
Roman emperors but rather to Jesus after observing him walk on the 
séa, and that they worshipped and praised him as the “Son of God”. 
It must have been quite natural for both Jewish and Gentile audiences 
of Matthew to see the divine sovereignty of Jesus in this story. 

Finally, Matthew concludes his Gospel with the story of the 
disciples worshiping the resurrected Jesus. The story shows the setting 
and the attitude with which the disciples met the resurrected Jesus. At 
the place of worship, Jesus clearly revealed his identity once again 
and claimed to have “all authority in heaven and on earth” (28,18). 
His claim is surprising since no Jewish messianic tradition claimed 
that a human being can have “all authority in heaven and on earth”. 
M.O. Wise and J. D. Tabor maintain that 40521 describes the Messiah 
as having authority both in heaven and on earth '*. However, 40521 


12 Some argue that the ‘Son of God’ played a pivotal role in the formation 
of the Christology in the Gospel of Matthew. J.D. KINGSBURY, Matthew. Struc- 
ture, Christology, Kingdom (Philadelphia, PA 1975); J.D. KINGSBURY, Matthew 
as Story (Philadelphia, PA 1986); W.D. DAVIES - D.C. ALLISON, Jr., A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew (1CC; 
Edinburgh 1988) I, 339; J. NOLLAND, The Gospel of Matthew. A Commentary 
on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2005) 1220-1221. 

13 R.L. Mowery, “Son of God in Roman Imperial Titles and Matthew”, 
Bib 83 (2002) 100-110. 

14 M.O. WISE — J.D. TABOR, “The Messiah at Qumran”, BAR 18 (1992) 60- 
63, 65. 
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only reads, “[For the hea]ven and the earth shall obey his Messiah” 
Gras wan pax oa [un >>]). According to Jewish tradition, since 
the heaven was the place where God resides and rules !, Jesus’ claim 
to ‘all’ authority in ‘heaven’ was so peculiar that the declaration was 
practically tantamount to claiming the same authority as God’s. Such 
a declaration of authority is even more salient in his repetition of the 
traditional promise of YHWH to YHWH’s people, that is, “I will be with 
you”. Likewise, Jesus promised to his disciples “I am with you always” 
(tyo wed’ du@v ciur, 28,20b). The authority declaration and the 
promise of Jesus, both of which were reminiscent of God's authority 
and promise, manifest the divinity of Jesus all the more evidently '°. 
In the last scene of the worship of Jesus, Matthew intends that 
even the Gentiles who were not familiar with Jewish tradition 
understood the divinity of Jesus. W. Cotter criticizes the limitations 
of previous discussions that have dealt with the resurrection 
epiphany of Jesus in the context of Judaism. According to Cotter, 
the theme of the commission of a hero who returned from the dead 
was radically new for contemporary Judaism. She states that such 
a story should be understood from the perspective of Greco-Roman 
religious tradition in which one would become a god after death, 
especially in relation to the apotheosis of the Roman emperors ””. 
Of course, Cotter also points out the differences between the 
resurrection epiphany of Jesus and the apotheosis tradition of the 
Roman emperors. In terms of the scope of authority, Jesus claimed 
authority both in heaven and on earth, which had never been given 
to the Roman emperors despite the exaggerations of their praise. 
Cotter’s explanation is persuasive. Even Gaius and Domitian, who 
wanted to be called god in their lifetime, could not claim all authority 
in heaven. It is not difficult to assume the reason since heaven was 
the territory of Jupiter, the supreme god of the Roman religion. The 
“whole world” (orbis terrarum) was the favorite expression of the 
Roman Empire to exaggerate its territory '*. And in Greco-Roman 


15 G. von RAD, “obpavoc”, TDNT V, 502-509. 

16 Tt can be called “Matthew’s high Christology”. Cf. HURTADO, Lord Jesus 
Christ, 316-340. 

17 W. COTTER, “Greco-Roman Apotheosis Traditions and the Resurrection 
Appearance in Matthew”, Gospel of Matthew in Current Study. Studies in Memory 
of William G. Thompson, S.J. (ed. D.E. AUNE) (Grand Rapids, MI 2001) 127-153. 

18 S.P. MATTERN, Rome and the Enemy. Imperial Strategy in the Principate 
(Berkeley, CA 1999) 169. 
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tradition, the Roman emperor passed on his royal authority to his 
successor at the point when he became a god. According to Cotter, 
however, “His [Jesus] appearance to his followers 1s not to pass on 
his authority but to use his authority to commission his disciples in 
their new project” |”. 

Nevertheless, some of Cotter’s arguments require corrections. 
First, Jesus proclaimed that he had authority related to heaven and 
earth even before his resurrection. This aspect becomes clear during 
Jesus? prayer to God in 11,25-27. Jesus called God “Father” and the 
“Lord of heaven and earth” (kÚúpte tod OUPavod kai thc yAc) and 
praised the Father who handed over (mapeöoßn) all things (Tavta) 
to him. Thus, he was already the object of worship in his lifetime. 
Second, Jesus granted the authority related to earth and heaven to 
the disciples before his resurrection: “Whatever you bind on earth 
will be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be 
loosed in heaven” (16,19; cf. 18,18). Of course, the authority of the 
disciples was limited in comparison with that of God and Jesus. 
-= Whereas God and Jesus held all authority both in heaven and on 
earth, Jesus granted the authority of binding and loosing on earth, 
which would result in a correlative effect in heaven, to the disciples. 
While Matthew introduced the authority of the disciples, he subtly 
changed the order of heaven and earth to reflect the contrast with 
God and Jesus” authority. Thereby, Matthew hints to the audience 
that the authority of the disciples was circumscribed unlike that of 
God and Jesus. 

While the commission of the resurrected Jesus was directed toward 
all nations (28,19), the audience acquainted with the apotheosis 
tradition could have been reminded of the popular Mediterranean 
commission toward the world by the character who returned from the 
dead. The audience of Matthew may have been reminded of the scene 
in which Romulus the founder of Rome appeared from death before 
Proculus Julius, ordering him to announce the following message: 
Romulus has now become a god, and Rome will become the most 
glorious and powerful city. In preparation for this, strategies of war 
should be developed (Livy, Hist. i. 16; Ovid, Fasti. 11. 499, etc.) %. At 
his commission, however, Jesus distinctively appeared as a ruler 


19 COTTER, “Greco-Roman Apotheosis Traditions”, 150. 
20 As for parallels between Romulus, Augustus, and Jesus, see TALBERT, 
Matthew, 319. 
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reigning over the world, not with military violence but with his 
teaching ”'. Just like the first scene of the worship of Jesus, the last 
scene helped the audience understand the divinity of Jesus in the 
context of the rich Jewish and Gentile traditions. 

As explained so far, the worship of Jesus in the Gospel of 
Matthew plays a decisive role in revealing the identity of Jesus. It 
presumably reflects the form and the content of the Matthean 
worship of Jesus. The Matthean community proclaimed Jesus as 
the King and Messiah, presented him as the “Son of God” and the 
“I am” who has all authority in heaven and on earth, and tried to 
stress that the proper response to the presence of his divine 
epiphany was worship. Thus, it is evident that rpookuvetv here was 
not simply an act of kneeling down. Rather, it could be considered 
as the act of worship toward the divine ruler. In sum, it can be said 
that the Matthean community practiced a certain kind of ruler 
worship in the worship of Jesus. 


III. The Worship of Jesus by the Matthean Community in 
Formative Judaism and the Roman Imperial Propaganda 


Some studies have demonstrated that the worship of Jesus spread 
out quite rapidly in the earliest stages of Christianity *. It is not difficult 
to suppose on the basis of the previous discussion that the worship of 
Jesus was important for the Matthean community. It is evident that 
such a development of the worship of Jesus had some religious and 
socio-political implications for the Matthean community in Roman 
Syria around 80-100 A.D. 

There have been intense debates regarding the relationship 
between the Matthean community and formative Judaism. The 
debates have been mainly related to the teachings of Jesus and the 


21 G. THEISSEN, Gospel Writing and Church Politics. A Socio-rhetorical 
Approach (Hong Kong 2001) 62. Such a ruler would recall the image of a 
ruler like Moses, that is, a ruler reigning over the world with the Law. See K. 
SPARKS, “Gospel as Conquest: Mosaic Typology in Matthew 28:16-20”, CBO 
68 (2006) 651-663; P.L. SHULER, “Philo’s Moses and Matthew’s Jesus: A 
Comparative Study in Ancient Literature”, Studia Philonica Annual 2 (1990) 
86-103. 

22 Cf. studies by J.D.G. Dunn, R. Bauckham, L.W. Hurtado, etc. 
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Gentile missions *. For example, with regard to the Matthean 
relationship with formative Judaism, Élian Cuvillier states, “the best 
place to explore the debate concerning Matthew”s identity and that of 
his community is his interpretation of the Law” ”. However, the 
worship of Jesus is a very important but neglected element in the 
discussion of the Matthean relationship with formative Judaism. 

The worship of Jesus probably existed as a certain form of ritual. 
Ritual is both a concrete embodiment of the central belief of the faith 
community and an unambiguous demarcation that distinguishes one 
community from another. The specific elements and the detailed form 
of the worship of Jesus are not clearly presented in the Gospel of 
Matthew. Nevertheless, we can identify at least a few elements in the 
worship of Jesus °°. First of all, there was an open confession of Jesus 
that proclaimed him not simply as a great person or the Messiah but 
also as the true king having the authority of God. The situation may 
well have resulted in an action, that 1s, kneeling down, just as the 
literal meaning of tmpookuvetv indicates. Second, there were some 
emotional reactions toward Jesus. For example, Matthew details 
various moods of the worshipers at the worship of Jesus, such as joy 
(2,10), fear (14,30; 28,5), doubt (29,17), and such emotional reactions 
may have been expressed verbally at the worship of Jesus. Third, 
there was the offering of gifts (2,11) as indicated by the story of the 
Magi who offered gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Fourth, there was 
a petition at the worship of Jesus. Petitions related to the worship of 
Jesus can be classified into two categories in terms of content. There 
are three petitions for healing: a man with leprosy asked for healing 
(8,2), a leader supplicated for the resurrection of his daughter (9,18), 
and a Canaanite woman pleaded for the exorcism of the demon that 
possessed her daughter (15,25) *. In another petition, the mother of 


23 As for the study focusing on the relationship between the Matthean com- 
munity and formative Judaism, see B. REPSCHINSKI, The Controversy Stories 
in the Gospel of Matthew. Their Redaction, Form and Relevance for the Rela- 
tionship Between the Matthean Community and Formative Judaism (FRLANT 
189; Gottingen 2000). 

24 È. CUVILLIER, “Torah Observance and Radicalization in the First 
Gospel: Matthew and First-century Judaism: a Contribution to the Debate”, 
NTS 55 (2009) 144-159. The quote is from 145. 

25 Powell also explains the first three elements of worship that the present 
writer suggests. POWELL, God with Us, 45-48. 

26 Although somewhat outdated, A.C. WINN, “Worship as a Healing 
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James and John came to Jesus and asked for their honorable seats 
(20,20). Although these two forms of petitions are different in terms 
of content, all the petitions follow the same pattern: a petitioner came 
to Jesus, worshiped him, and then petitioned him. Finally, there may 
have been the Lord’s supper as the ritual of the forgiveness of sins 
(26,26-29; cf. 1,21; 18,15-35) 7 and baptism as the ritual of initiation 
(28,19). | 

Could the worship of Jesus have been practiced at the Jewish 
synagogues in first-century Roman Syria, especially at the 
synagogues where the opponents of the Matthean community were 
influential? It was probably impossible. Such circumstances are 
reflected in the Gospel of Matthew. While the Gospel of Luke records 
the occasions when Jesus was glorified in the synagogues (4,15), the 
synagogues are never described as places of worship for God or Jesus 
in the Gospel of Matthew. The synagogues for Matthew are not 
appropriate places for God or Jesus to be worshiped. Rather, they are 
the places where hypocrites are praised (6,2) . The Matthean 
community seceded from the synagogues where the worship of Jesus 
was not permitted and called the synagogues “their [the opponents] 
synagogues” (Matt 4,23; 9,35; 10,17; 12,9; 13,54; 23,6). Secession 
or expulsion from the synagogue itself did not indicate an immediate 
break from Judaism. However, secession from the synagogue, which 
was central to the local Jewish community, could mean that the 
Matthean community acquired a certain amount of liberty from 
Jewish religious thoughts and practice. In other words, the spatial 
secession from the synagogue must have provided the room for 
thoughts freed from Jewish legacy or practice. The Matthean 
community gathered together not in the synagogue but in the name 
of Jesus and claimed the presence of God among them (18,20; see 


Experience: an Exposition of Matthew 17:1-9”, Int 29 (1975) 68-72 is noteworthy 
for studying the subject of the worship of Jesus and healing. 

27 Forgiveness of sins was important for both the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Whereas Repschinski explains the concept from the perspective of the 
Christian Jews, Carter illustrates it from the perspective of the Roman imperial 
theology. B. REPSCHINSKI, ““For He Will Save His People from Their Sins” 
(Matthew 1:21): A Christology for Christian Jews”, CBQ (2006) 248-267; W. 
CARTER, ““To Save His People from Their Sins” (Matt 1:21): Rome”s Empire 
and Matthew’s Salvation As Sovereignty”, SBLASP (2000) 379-401. 

28 POWELL, God with Us, 55. 
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also 1,23; 12,6). Probably, it was this situation that led the Matthean 
community into breaking with formative Judaism. 

It is obvious that the worship of Jesus had socio-political 
implications for the Matthean audience under the influence of Roman 
imperial propaganda. Some careful studies have demonstrated that 
the Gospel of Matthew was written with a clear awareness of the 
Roman Empire ”. Although they have not paid special attention to 
the significance of the worship of Jesus, it must have had a significant 
influence on the attitude of the Matthean community towards Roman 
imperial propaganda. Since the Gospel of Matthew presents Jesus as 
the true ruler whom both Jews and Gentiles had anticipated, 1t 
became inevitable for the members of the Matthean community to 
compare their worship of Jesus with the Roman imperial cult °°, since 
it was not at all strange in Roman Syria. 

The Roman imperial cult spread quite rapidly in the eastern part of 
the Roman Empire, and it had political, religious, and social 
implications at the same time. While there are a number of definitions 
of the Roman imperial cult, it primarily refers to “the honors offered to 
the Roman emperor”, as M. Naylor explains *!. Through the cult, the 
Roman emperor was proclaimed to be a divine manifestation having 
| pertinent sovereignty over the world and virtues of the ruler. As a divine 
agent, the emperor granted heavenly resources to petitioners. 

In fact, this element can be found in the image of Jesus that the 
Gospel of Matthew presents. As Emmanuel, the manifestation of the 


22 Among the works explaining the Gospel of Matthew in the milieu of 
the Roman Empire, see D.M. Cox, “The Gospel of Matthew and resisting 
Imperial Theology”, Perspectives in Religious Studies 36 (2009) 25-48; W. 
CARTER, “Matthew”s Gospel: An Anti-Imperial/Imperial Reading”, Currents 
in Theology and Mission 34 (2007) 424-433; id., Matthew and Empire. Initial 
Explorations (Harrisburg, PA 2001); J. RICHES — D.C. Sim (eds.), The Gospel 
of Matthew in its Roman Imperial Context (London 2005). 

30 Several studies have illustrated it. C. BRYAN, Render to Caesar. Jesus, 
the Early Church, and the Roman Superpower (New York, NY 2005); D. 
Cuss, Imperial Cult and Honorary Terms in the New Testament (Paradosis 
23; Fribourg 1974); S.R.F. PRICE, Rituals and Power. The Roman Imperial 
Cult in Asia Minor (New York, NY 1984). 

31 This includes honors “such as the construction of temples and altars, 
the offering of various kinds of sacrifice, the establishment of priesthoods, 
the attribution of certain qualities, and the use of various titles that may be 
seen as having religious overtones”. M. NAYLOR, “The Roman Imperial Cult 
and Revelation”, Currents in Biblical Research 8 (2010) 208. 
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God of Israel, Jesus was proclaimed to have not only authority in 
heaven and on earth but also meekness, that is, the virtue that the ideal 
king should have (11,29) *. Furthermore, he gave the gifts of food 
(14,13-21), true teaching, and holistic salvation (1,21) to those who 
came to him. The religious symbolic world, with confession, praise, 
and petition centered on Jesus and built around the worship of Jesus, 
could have given a certain orientation to the members of the Matthean 
community regarding the Roman Empire. Certainly, there would have 
been various difficulties in attempting any critical action directly 
against the Roman Empire. However, it can be asserted that the 
worship of Jesus played a significant role in promoting an anti-Roman 
ethos at the ideological level at least *. 


x x 


Unlike the other Gospels, the Gospel of Matthew puts a 
particular emphasis on the worship of Jesus. The worship of Jesus 
continued throughout Jesus’ lifetime from his birth to the last scene 
of the Great Commission after his resurrection. In particular, the 
worship of Jesus played an important role in revealing the identity 
of Jesus. Through the worship of Jesus, Matthew proclaimed Jesus 
as the king of the Jews, Christ/Messiah, and the “I am” holding 
authority in heaven and on earth, much like God. Furthermore, the 
worship of Jesus was introduced in the context of Jewish and 
Gentile traditions including prophecies and titles that were familiar 
to Matthew’s firsthand audience living in the Greco-Roman world, 


32 Good confirms that meekness was the virtue of the ruler according to the 
Greco-Roman ideal and applies it to the understanding of Jesus in the Gospel 
of Matthew. Cf. D.J. Goop, Jesus the Meek King (Harrisburg, PA 1999). 

33 Although it is generally agreed that the Matthean community was aware 
of the Roman Empire, it is controversial whether the Matthean community 
was hostile to the Roman Empire. As for the opinion that the Matthean 
community was cooperative with the Roman Empire, see J.A. OVERMAN, 
“Matthew”s Parables and Roman Politics: The Imperial Setting of Matthew”s 
Narrative with Special Reference to His Parables”, SBLSP (1995) 425-439. 
As for the opinion that the Matthean community attempted secession from 
the Roman Empire like Luther’s theory of the “two kingdoms”, see E.J. 
CARTER, “Toll and Tribute: A Political Reading of Matthew 17.24-27”, JSNT 
25 (2003) 413-431. 
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so that both Jews and Gentiles could easily recognize who Jesus 
was. The worship of Jesus appears to have been formed with certain 
elements and had a considerable influence on the formation of the 
religious symbolic world of the community. As long as the 
Matthean community practiced the worship of Jesus, 1t could not 
‘avoid secession from Jewish synagogues and most probably 
became an ideological opponent to the Roman imperial cult, that 
1s, the contemporary royal ritual. 
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SUMMARY 


The Gospel of Matthew can be characterized by its special emphasis 
on the worship of Jesus. In the scenes where Jesus is worshiped, Jesus was 
depicted as the king of the Jews, Christ/Messiah, the “I am” (€yw eiut), 
and the Divine Being holding authority both in heaven and on earth, thus 
being worthy of worship. Matthew employed both Jewish and Gentile tra- 
ditions in abundance so that both Jews and Gentiles of the Greco-Roman 
world might understand the religious and socio-political implications of 
the worship of Jesus. The worship of Jesus, practiced by the Matthean 
community, led to the community’s isolation from formative Judaism cen- 
tered in the synagogues and facilitated the community’s position in relation 
to Roman imperial propaganda. 


La valeur théologique du “oui” (2 Co 1,17) 


Paul a promis aux Corinthiens de revenir les voir, après un pre- 
mier séjour au cours duquel il a pu provoquer des conversions et or- 
ganiser la création d’une Eglise. Au début de la deuxième épître qu’il 
leur adresse, il explique pourquoi il a dù différer ce second voyage. 
Manifestement, en effet, il lui a été reproché de se contredire et de 
ne pas mettre ses actes en conformité avec ses paroles. Au chapitre 
1, dans les versets 15 et suivants, ıl se justifie donc de son apparente 
inconséquence, et il se défend de cette accusation en invoquant son 
souci permanent d’accorder ses projets exclusivement avec la finalité 
univoque d’un Dieu consolateur. Ce passage, souvent traduit de ma- 
niére peu explicite et peu claire, a été interprété assez diversement: 


1,15 Et, dans cette assurance, je voulais tout d’abord venir chez vous 
pour que vous ayez une deuxiéme gráce, 1, 16 puis traverser votre 
région pour aller en Macédoine, enfin de Macédoine revenir chez 
vous, et partir en Judée, mandé par vous. 1,17 En ai-je donc usé en 
quelque manière à la légère, avec cette volonté? Ou bien mes volon- 
tés sont-elles des volontés charnelles, ayant pour finalité qu’aupres 
de moi le oui advienne comme oui et le non comme non? 1,18 Dieu 
peut assurer que la Parole que nous vous avons adressée ne méle pas 
le oui et le non. 1,19 Car le Fils de Dieu, Jésus-Christ, que nous an- 
nongons parmi vous, Silvain, Timothée et moi, n'est pas advenu 
comme oui et non, mais il incarne le oui. 1,20 En effet, ce sont toutes 
les promesses de Dieu qu'il incarne en tant que oui !. 


Le sens du verset 17 est particulièrement litigieux, car dans ce 
type de formule très concise, lapidaire, ou l’expression du oui et du 
non est réitérée, le statut particulier de chaque occurrence et le rap- 
port qui s’établit entre elles se dégagent difficilement. De plus, l’in- 
terprétation précise des représentations symboliques mises en ceuvre 
dans ce texte à travers le vocabulaire de l’affirmation et de la néga- 
tion constitue le problème fondamental soulevé par ce passage. 


| Sauf indication contraire, les traductions introduites dans cet article sont 
personnelles. 
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Des énoncés apparemment identiques sur un plan littéral figurent 
dans l’Évangile selon Matthieu et dans l’Epître de Jacques. Mais ces 
analogies formelles risquent de masquer la spécificité du raisonnement 
paulinien. En effet, dans la pensée de Paul, les mots “our” et “non” ne 
désignent pas simplement les aspects contraires d'une méme assertion 
logique, mais ils indiquent pour l’un l’absolue positivité de la Parole 
de Dieu, dans l’équivalence exacte de son expression et de son accom- 
plissement, et pour l’autre sa dégénérescence négative a travers les er- 
reurs ou la faiblesse des conduites humaines. 

En fait, le système d’opposition établi entre le oui et le non semble 
mettre en évidence leur valeur comparée, déterminée au sein de ce rap- 
port aussi binaire qu’une morale du bien et du mal. Mais, au-delà de 
cette caractérisation relative, la signification essentielle et la portée spi- 
rituelle du discours paulinien ne peuvent apparaître qu’à travers l’ana- 
lyse précise de la nature propre et de la substance du “oui”. 


I. Bref historique des interprétations de 2 Co 1,17 
dans la tradition exégétique 


Dans la tradition patristique grecque, telle est la visée de Jean 
Chrysostome, au IV*"* siècle. Il recherche la cohérence étendue du 
texte. Sa méthode consiste à repérer les divers plans sur lesquels 
se développe le raisonnement paulinien et a identifier les deux sys- 
tèmes de valeur dont tient compte l’apôtre, les deux logiques non 
nécessairement concordantes par rapport auxquelles la positivité 
ou la négativité d’une assertion ou d’un fait peuvent être établies. 
En effet, Jean Chrysostome note bien que l’interrogation oratoire, 
l’interpellation adressée par Paul aux Corinthiens, vise à déterminer 
si les décisions de l’apôtre se révèlent contradictoires sur le plan 
de la volonté charnelle ou sur le plan de la volonté spirituelle. 

Jean Chrysostome glose ainsi le verset paulinien, en évoquant l’at- 
titude de l’apôtre comme celle d’un chrétien “esclave” de Dieu: 


S’il adressait une promesse à d’autres qui partagent son esclavage, 
mais qu’ensuite son maître décide le contraire, il ne saurait réaliser 
ses promesses. L’expression signifie donc: ‘Mes volontés ne sont 
pas de nature charnelle, et je ne me situe pas en-dehors de l’autorité 
de l’Esprit. Je n'ai pas même la liberté d’aller où je veux. En effet, 
je suis à la disposition du Paraclet. Je suis ses commandements et, 
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selon ses avis, je vais dans une direction, ou je m’en retourne. C’est 
pourquoi je n’ai pas pu venir. L’Esprit n’en a pas décidé ainsi. [...] 
De sorte que ce n’est pas un effet de mon étourderie ou de ma légè- 
reté si je ne viens pas, mais c’est un effet de l’Esprit auquel je me 
soumets et j’obéis’. Vois-tu le paradoxe? Là où ils pensaient démon- 
trer que sa volonté était de nature charnelle, parce qu’il n’honorait 
pas sa promesse, 1l montre au contraire que sa volonté est de nature 
spirituelle, et qu’elle est contraire à la volonté charnelle ?. 


Selon ce mode de compréhension, Paul admet bien avoir dit 
oul’, puis “non”, puisqu'il a annoncé successivement qu'il vien- 
drait, puis qu'il ne viendrait pas. Il réfute cependant l’idée qu'il y 
att lá un sujet de bláme. En effet, dans ce cadre de pensée, le respect 
de la promesse ne doit pas seulement tendre à l’application d'un 
code de bonne conduite, mais il n’apparaît comme vraiment louable 
que s’il relève d’une volonté spirituelle, c’est-à-dire s’il obéit au 
dessein de Dieu. Dans ces conditions, toute action, qu’elle aille dans ` 
un sens ou dans la direction opposée, acquiert une positivité uni- 
voque. Paul nie donc être moins fiable pour avoir fait défection que 
s’il avait tenu parole. Évidemment l’argumentation est assez insolite, 
comme il en a d’ailleurs prévenu les destinataires de son épître en 
réclamant toute leur attention et leur finesse (“j’espére que vous 
nous comprendrez jusqu’au bout”) *, mais Jean Chrysostome ex- 
plique clairement que l’apôtre se réclame d’une logique ne consi- 
dérant pas le principe formel de non-contradiction comme 
absolument fondé ni intéressant. D’ailleurs, même dans l’Évangile 
selon Matthieu où est pourtant proclamée solennellement la néces- 
sité de respecter les serments ou les déclarations que l’on prononce, 
certaines paraboles indiquent, dans un autre cadre, comment un re- 
virement témoignant d’un repentir peut se révéler préférable à un 
engagement obstiné dans une voie erronée: ainsi, parmi les deux fils 
que Dieu invite dans sa vigne, celui qui commence par se dérober 
aurait tort de s’entêter encore et de répéter son refus *. 

Jean Chrysostome ne se laisse donc pas rebuter par la difficulté 
du raisonnement paulinien, n1 égarer par ses paradoxes. Sa compré- 
hension du texte en éclaire tous les aspects et elle ne fausse aucun 


ce 


* Jean Chrysostome, In epistulam secundam ad Corinthios. Homil. III, 
PG Migne, tome 61, col. 408-409. 

3 Cf. 2 Co 1,13-14. 

4 Cf. Matthieu 21,28-32. 
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de ses éléments structurels. Peu après, à l’intérieur de la même tra- 
dition patristique, le commentaire de Théodoret de Cyr apparaît 
comme beaucoup moins assuré. Il propose en effet deux interpréta- 
tions du verset 17c, qu’il analyse comme “opposées”, sans choisir 
entre ces hypothèses: 


La première est celle-ci: ‘je ne suis pas léger et je ne change pas 
brusquement d’avis de sorte à préférer tantôt un parti tantôt un 
autre”. La deuxième: ‘mon âme n’est pas asservie; elle ne vise pas 
à satisfaire à toute force son désir’ *. 


Dans les deux cas, des considérations d’ordre moral sont prêtées 
à Paul, et non pas une réflexion de nature proprement spirituelle telle 
qu'il la revendiquait. En effet, dans l’une ou l’autre de ces perspec- 
tives, l’apôtre se défendrait soit d’être inconstant et menteur, soit 
d’être absolutiste. Mais ainsi, il réaffirmerait seulement son honné- 
teté et la noblesse de son ame, c’est-à-dire qu'il se justifierait à partir 
de ses qualités charnelles, selon sa terminologie °. Or l’apôtre remet 
précisément en cause cette échelle de valeur et il n’établit sa propre 
fiabilité qu’en référence avec la volonté de Dieu. À la différence de 
Jean Chrysostome, Théodoret ne perçoit donc plus la hauteur de vue 
dont Paul se réclame. 

En parallèle, dans la tradition patristique latine, les premiers exé- 
gètes des IV°"° et Verne siècles se sont eux aussi engagés dans les deux 
voles erronées suivies par Théodoret. Comme ils travaillent a partir 
de la traduction qu’ils donnent de ce verset, certaines divergences 
grammaticales qui se manifestent par rapport a l’original grec per- 
mettent de déceler sur quels points ils s’écartent de l’intention du 
message paulinien. La construction de la phrase grecque contenant 
la réitération du “our” et du “non” est particulièrement maltraitée. 


5 Théodoret de Cyr, Interpretatio secundae epistolae ad Corinthios, PG 
Migne, tome 82, col. 381. 

° Dans la théologie de Paul, le charnel ne s’oppose pas terme à terme au 
spirituel comme le bien s’oppose au mal, mais il est transcendé par |’ Esprit. 
Le charnel, qui peut comporter ses aspects positifs et ses aspects négatifs, re- 
présente seulement, en quelque sorte, un échelon inférieur dans l’échelle des 
valeurs. L’apôtre reprend cette hiérarchisation des niveaux, sous une autre 
forme, dans le cadre d’une profonde cohérence thématique en 2 Co 3,4-6, 
quand il affirme la supériorité du coeur et de l’esprit par rapport à la lettre d’une 
prescription morale. 
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Pour sa part, Ambrosiaster commence par commenter, a la maniére 
de Jean Chrysostome, l’ambition de spiritualité manifestée par Paul 
dans ce passage. Il admet ainsi le bien-fondé de la défection de Paul 
parce que, dans son idée, elle vise à susciter le redressement des Co- 
rinthiens sans lequel l’apôtre n’acceptera pas de revenir les voir ’. Il 
approuve donc le décalage particulier qui s’établit entre l’annonce 
d’une visite de Paul et son absence de concrétisation. Mais il ne suit 
pas jusqu’au bout la logique du raisonnement et il ne parvient pas a 
formuler au prix d’une abolition du principe de non-contradiction l’idée 
générale selon laquelle, à des fins de spiritualité, la concordance entre 
une proposition et son accomplissement peut a juste titre étre remise 
en question et le “oui” peut à bon droit devenir, en apparence, “non”. 

De fait, sa traduction devient très erratique à la fin du verset. 
Dans l’édition de Migne, le texte fait porter l’interrogation oratoire, 
avec son ton désapprobateur et son incitation à la dénégation, non 
seulement sur la référence faite à l’échelle de valeur charnelle: “Est- 
ce que je pense selon la chair?”, mais aussi sur la double affirmation 
d’une nécessité de cohérence entre le oui et le non qui est ainsi re- 
mise en cause. Car la ponctuation suggére que la question porte sur 
l’ensemble de la phrase de l’apôtre: 


Hoc ergo cogitans, numquid levitate usus sum? aut numquid quae 
cogito secundum carnem cogito; ut sit apud me, Est, est, non, non? 


Lorsque je pense ainsi, est-ce que j’en use avec une quelconque lé- 
gereté? ou bien est-ce que je pense selon la chair; de sorte qu’aupres 
de moi il y ait Oui, oui, non, non? ® 


Mais par ailleurs, dans son exégèse, la fidélité au oui ou au non 
est présentée à plusieurs reprises comme une qualité nécessaire aux 
vrais messagers de la Parole, et comme une exigence spirituelle. 
En effet, Ambrosiaster est tout à fait explicite dans son interpréta- 
tion de ces réitérations, positives ou négatives: 


Ut sit apud me, Est, est, non, non. Hoc significat, quia non aliud egit, 
quam scivit agendum. 

De telle sorte qu'il y ait auprés de moi Oui, oui, non, non. Ce qui 
signifie: “il n’a rien fait d’autre que ce qu'il a su devoir faire” 


7 Ambrosiaster, Commentaria in epist. ad Corinth. secundam, PL Migne, 
tome 17, col. 279. 
8 Ibid. 
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Ou bien: 


Quantum ad idoneos praedicatores pertinet, hoc debet esse, ut sit 
apud illos, Est, est, non, non; ut non aliud faciant, quam sciunt utile. 


Autant que cela dépend de prédicateurs valables, il doit en étre 
ainsi auprès d’eux de telle sorte qu’il y ait Qui, oui, non, non; de 
sorte à ne rien faire d’autre que ce que l’on sait utile ?. 


Ambrosiaster próne donc finalement une unité des comporte- 
ments, positive ou négative, dans laquelle s’exprime une confor- 
- mité au bien voulu par Dieu. La discordance entre |’ établissement 
littéral du texte et son commentaire apparait fondamentalement a 
travers le traitement anormal du ut (“de sorte que”) qui introduit la 
série des oui, oui, non, non, dans le texte latin. Car pour parvenir a 
une interprétation telle que la dégage Ambrosiaster, il faut créer 
une rupture dans la phrase, de maniére a ce que le charnel et le spi- 
rituel, sur lesquels sont censés porter successivement le ton critique 
puis l’enseignement de Paul, soient dissociés. Or, par définition, 
cette conjonction de subordination ne peut se faire l’instrument 
d’une anacoluthe; elle favorise au contraire l’expression de rapports 
de cause à effet et une continuité absolue de la pensée. 

- Les enchaînements grammaticaux et logiques ne sont donc pas 
clairement identifiés à l’intérieur de cette phrase et la fonction ar- 
gumentative des divers éléments du raisonnement global n’est pas 
véritablement prise en compte. En définitive, dans cette interpréta- 
tion, la répétition des formules affirmatives ou négatives, dont le 
statut syntaxique demeure flou, vise à encourager la conformité d’un 
comportement par rapport à la valeur reconnue à des actes, mais 
cette règle ne se fonde pas logiquement sur l'illustration apportée 
par les contradictions pauliniennes. 

Pélage propose quant à lui une traduction qui altère sensiblement 
_ le texte grec. En effet, elle supprime la réitération du oui et du non, 
qui constitue pourtant un effet marquant dans la version originale '*: 


? Ibid. 
10 Le P* notamment présente la forme simplifiée: oui et non, mais le texte 
des manuscrits a généralement la forme double. 
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Ut sit apud me ‘est’ [‘est’] et ‘non’ [‘non’]. 
Pour qu'il y ait auprès de moi le oui [oui] et le non [non]” !!. 


Cette legon induit une interprétation simple, condamnant l’in- 
constance et l’hypocrisie: 


Ideo non cogito secundum carnem, ut non mendax vel duplex inveniar. 


Je ne pense pas selon la chair pour ne pas étre convaincu de men- 
songe et de duplicité '*. 


La Vulgate suit cette version, en supprimant franchement les ré- 
pétitions de termes (ut sit apud me est et non), et Thomas d’Aquin 
se conforme à cette compréhension du raisonnement paulinien dans 
une glose où il explique notamment ce verset par l’équivalence de 
sens qu'il croit y discerner avec une expression contenue dans 
l’Epître de Jacques: “L’homme double d’esprit est inconstant dans 
toutes ses voies” (Jc 1,8). Dans cette perspective, comme chez les 


'' Pélage, In epistolam ad Corinthios II, PL Migne, Supplementum 1, col. 
1239. Dans la critique moderne, les éditeurs du texte qui renoncent à traduire la 
forme double du “oui” et du “non” interprètent la tournure comme une expres- 
sion emphatique — cf. F. REHKOPF, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch (Göttingen 1976) ) $ 493° — ou comme un doublet sémitique, marquant 
l’insistance et la réalité de l’objet, en l’occurrence au sens de “toujours à nouveau 
oui et toujours à nouveau non”. Cf. P. DE SURGY — M. CARREZ (éds.), Les épitres 
de Paul. I Corinthiens (Paris 1996) 147. Mais cette hypothese est improbable. 
En effet, ce type d’hébraisme s’inscrit habituellement dans la structure syn- 
taxique, articulée, d’une phrase (cf. Gn 2,17: “mourir de mort” ou Gn 31,30: 
“désirer de désir”, etc.). En grec, en tout cas, la réitération syncopée de ces mots 
n’étant conforme a aucun usage, les effets d’emphase ou d’insistance devraient 
donc nécessairement être transposés par l’auteur. D’ailleurs, dans aucune autre 
occurrence de ce passage, l’expression du “oui” ou du “non” n’est redoublée. 
Or, dans ce sens, il y aurait lieu qu’elle le soit principalement a propos de la dé- 
finition du Christ comme incarnation du “oui”. Mais il est possible d’ observer 
une alternance rigoureusement établie dans le texte, en application de régles 
grammaticales fondamentales dans la langue grecque, entre les emplois du “oui” 
ou du “non” précédés de l’article, en tant que sujets, et les emplois du “oui” ou 
du “non” sans article, en tant qu’attributs. En 1,17, la phrase est constituée de 
telle sorte que l’attribut suit immédiatement le sujet. Ainsi l’expression “oui” ou 
“non” se trouve réitérée, mais avec des fonctions différentes. 

2 Ibid. 
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autres penseurs majeurs de la tradition latine, l’enjeu du texte ap- 
paraît donc comme strictement moral '?. 

Les théologiens protestants retournent à la source grecque pour 
lire ce texte biblique. Mais ils n’y puisent pas la méme inspiration 
que Jean Chrysostome. Dans cette branche aussi de la tradition, les 

- diverses interprétations se distribuent autour des deux hypothèses 
qui sont en présence chez Théodoret, et a propos desquelles les exé- 
gètes latins se divisent. 

Luther commet manifestement un contresens, à propos du verset 
17. Il s’accorde en fait avec Ambrosiaster, en introduisant une op- 
position entre ses deux derniers segments: 


Bin ich aber leichtfertig gewesen, da ich solches dachte? Oder sind 
meine Anschláge fleischlich? Nicht also; sondern bei mir ist Ja Ja, 
und Nein ist Nein !‘. 


Me suis-je montré léger dans mes intentions? Ou bien mes volontés 
sont-elles d’ordre charnel? Il n’en est pas ainsi, mais chez moi, le Qui 
est Oui et le Non est Non”. 


Bien qu'il percoive exactement le rapport attributif des deuxiémes 
oui et non, par ailleurs le Réformateur reconstruit complétement la 
structure de la phrase. Son initiative est encore plus nettement inter- 
ventionniste, par rapport au texte, que dans la version latine corres- 
pondante. De la sorte, il interrompt aussi la question avant terme et 
il préte à Paul l’expression catégorique d’une stricte ligne de conduite 
doublement binaire. 

Luther se laisse alors sans doute influencer par la signification des 
autres versets néotestamentaires résonnant en écho par rapport à ce 
texte. En effet, dans l’Evangile selon Matthieu le commandement de 

- Jésus qui paraît équivalent est présenté comme une exigence supréme, 
en matière de rapports humains: “Et quand vous parlez, que votre oul 
advienne comme oui et votre non comme non” et dans l’Epître de 
Jacques, de méme, s’élève cette nette recommandation: “Que votre oul 
soit oui et que votre non soit non” !. Dans ce cas, l’intention paréné- 


13 Thomas d’ Aquin, Commentaire de la deuxième épitre aux Corinthiens 
(Paris 2005) 80. 

14 Traduction du Nouveau Testament. 

15 Matthieu 5,37; Épitre de Jacques 5,12. Selon F. VOUGA, L’épitre de 
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tique consiste à próner la probité des comportements, une énergique 
mise en conformité des paroles et des actes. Luther cherche ainsi à ali- 
gner les propos pauliniens sur une éthique indispensable, mais plus 
sommaire. Pour établir ce rapprochement ponctuel entre des formules 
comparables, il est alors obligé de réécrire abusivement le texte littéral 
de Paul dans lequel ces sentences, prononcées avec un accent de déri- 
sion, sont confrontées a des critéres de jugement transcendants. 

De son cóté, Calvin comprend aussi ce texte comme une recom- 
mandation de constance et de cohérence !°. Cependant il ne s’arréte 
pas au rapprochement établi avec la citation de l’Epître de Jacques 
calquée par Luther. Il note plutót la complexité de ce verset dont le 
sens lui apparaît plus riche qu’à travers les formulations apparemment 
similaires des autres textes bibliques '”. Il y perçoit surtout la défense 
particuliére et circonstanciée mise en ceuvre par Paul pour réfuter l’ac- 
cusation de se montrer infidèle à des promesses prononcées avec as- 
surance, mais ensuite démenties de manière tout aussi catégorique par 
un comportement contraire. Sa traduction est peu explicite en elle- 
méme, mais elle refléte le sens de son commentaire. 

En fait, Calvin rejoint l’interprétation initiée par Pélage. Car la 
réitération de ce oui et de ce non marquant la véhémence du ton et 
la détermination absolue des comportements lui apparaît comme 
un effet de langue peu naturel dont il pourrait envisager la suppres- 
sion. Il manifeste sur ce point un certain embarras à propos de 
l’analyse précise du texte et il justifie ses hésitations par une hypo- 
thèse philologique peu crédible. Il suppose en effet que la redon- 
dance puisse résulter d’une erreur de copiste et il propose alors de 
renoncer a éclairer la signification intrinsèque de cette phrase et de 
ne l’interpréter qu’indirectement, d’après son contexte !5. La mé- 
thode est quelque peu désespérée. 

Actuellement, un consensus approximatif s’est établi, à travers. 
les diverses versions bibliques. En effet, la plupart d’entre elles 
s’accordent à peu près pour suivre la tradition de Pélage et de la 


Saint Jacques (CNT XIIIa; Genève 1984) 139 — la convergence des deux 
textes semble indiquer une référence à un logion de Jésus. Cette tournure sen- 
tencieuse semble de toute manière pouvoir relever de l’expression d’une sa- 
gesse populaire. 

16 Jean Calvin, Commentaires sur le Nouveau Testament (Paris 1854- 
1855) III, 532. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 
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Vulgate, en réitérant ou en ne réitérant pas les expressions de l’affir- 
mation et de la négation. Par exemple, la King James propose cette 
interprétation: “When I therefore was thus minded, did I use light- 
ness? or the things that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, 
that with me there should be yea yea, and nay nay?”, la Traduction 
(Ecuménique de la Bible (= TOB) comprend ainsi ce passage: “En 
prenant cette résolution, aurais-je fait preuve de légèreté? Ou bien mes 
projets ne sont-ils que des projets humains, en sorte qu’il y ait en moi 
à la fois le Oui et le Non?” ou, de manière pratiquement similaire, la 
Bible en Frangais Courant (= BFC) propose: “En formant ce projet, 
ai-je donc fait preuve de légèreté? Les plans que j’établis sont-ils ins- 
| pirés par des motifs purement humains, de sorte que je serais prêt à 
dire “our” et “non” en même temps?”. Cependant, dans les éditions 
critiques actuelles, les solutions proposées sont aussi varices que les 
diverses options illustrées dans la tradition patristique ou dans l’exé- 
gèse des grands Réformateurs |’. R. Bultmann comprend que Paul se 
défend de toute contradiction ””. E.-B. Allo suppose que les Corin- 
thiens possédent un mode d’expression propre, pour marquer avec 
véhémence une détermination sans faille ?!, mais cette hypothèse n’est 
nullement étayée. Après avoir passé en revue tous les points de vue 
en présence et dénoncé leur illogisme, pour sortir de l’impasse M. E. 
Thrall interprète la position de Paul comme une justification de son 
revirement par l’évolution de la situation. En effet, les tensions sur- 
venues entre l’apôtre et les Corinthiens ne lui permettraient plus de 
manifester la bienveillance qu’il entendait montrer en venant *. La 
cohérence morale serait ainsi remplacée par un pragmatisme histo- 
rique fondé sur d’autres lois, respectables en elles-mêmes. Cependant, 
dans sa lettre, Paul continue à affirmer son affection envers les Co- 


Pour un état synthétique de la question, cf. M. CARREZ, La deuxième 
epitre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens (CNT VIII; Genève 1986) 58-59. 

20 “so daB ich zu gleicher Zeit Ja und Nein gesagt hátte” — R. BULTMANN, 
Der zweite Brief an die Korinther (Gottingen 1976) 43. 

21 “(peut-étre une facon de parler familière aux Corinthiens, Windish). ‘en 
sorte qu'il y ait [a la fois] chez moi des oui! oui! et des non! non!””, E.-B. 
ALLO, Seconde épitre aux Corinthiens (Paris 1937) 26. 

22 “Both of the visits he has planned were to be a proof of Paul's goodwill 
towards the Corinthians. But as matters had turned out, the return visit, if car- 
ried out as planned, would not have retained this character, overtly at least”, 
M.E. THRALL, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians (Edinburgh 1994) I, 142. 
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rinthiens, malgré tout. Par ailleurs, cette these psychologisante (et 
donc charnelle) ne met pas en ceuvre les catégories spirituelles dont 
l’apôtre entend faire relever sa conduite. 


II. L'établissement de la traduction 
1. La réitération du oui et du non 


En fait, lorsque les traducteurs prennent l’initiative de simplifier 
l'expression de la phrase grecque et de supprimer la répétition du 
oui et du non, ou lorsqu'ils renoncent à analyser le statut gramma- 
tical exact de ces diverses occurrences, ils perdent conscience d’un 
enjeu majeur de la pensée juive, puis de la théologie chrétienne. 
Car depuis la Genèse, l’avènement de l’être est présenté comme un 
processus de création du réel issu de l’énergie spirituelle exprimée 
en premier lieu par le Verbe de Dieu. L’annonce primordiale de 
l’Ancien Testament: “Dieu dit:‘Que la lumière soit’; et la lumière 
fut” fournit en quelque sorte le modèle structurel de l’expression 
paulinienne. Ainsi, chez Matthieu, l’exhortation: “Que votre ex- 
pression du oui advienne comme oui” ne formule pas seulement le 
précepte d’une morale, mais elle tente de dynamiser la force créa- 
trice des disciples. Le mode d’expression est éloquent: le verbe 
d’état est mis en exergue dans la phrase, de manière à ce qu’il ex- 
prime le surgissement de l’être, défini dans sa substance. Les mots 
oui ou non, dans leur abstraction lexicale n’ont donc aucune valeur 
propre, tant qu’ils n’entrent pas dans les formes du monde créé. 

En 2 Co 1,17, Paul prend soin de donner une place privilégiée au 
verbe d’état, alors même qu'il se trouve à l’intérieur d’une proposi- 
tion subordonnée, de manière à suggérer l’idée d’un avènement, tout 
comme dans la syntaxe des expressions correspondantes de Matthieu 
et de Jacques. Il évoque donc “la finalité que le oui advienne comme 
oui et le non comme non”. En effet, seul un jugement qui s’intéres- 
serait à la plénitude substantielle des affirmations ou des dénégations 
de Paul pourrait valablement être porté sur sa spiritualité. 

Pour restituer l’acuité et la portée de la question posée par l’apô- 
tre, 1l se révèle donc essentiel de conserver dans la traduction la 
spécificité de sa construction grammaticale et sa réitération du oui 
et du non. Sans cela, en effet, 1l devient impossible de tenir compte 
des divers plans, des divers niveaux de définition de ces entités, et 
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des divers aspects de l’analyse. Car Paul s’attache a l’épaisseur de 
ces notions; il examine ainsi non seulement leur valeur subjective, 
c’est-a-dire celle du oui ou du non comme sujets, mais aussi leur 
détermination attributive réelle, dans la pleine mesure ou les mots 
_ réalisent leur nature. 


DI L'expression de la finalité 


La traduction de la Vulgate fausse aussi le sens des enchaînements 
logiques du verset 17 et, par voie de conséquence, la visée précise de 
la question oratoire posée par Paul. En effet, dans ce texte, l’apôtre 
cherche à faire convenir ses destinataires de la spiritualité de ses mo- 
tivations et 1l définit son but par antiphrase: “Croyez-vous vraiment 
que mes volontés soient des volontés charnelles, ayant pour finalité 
que le oui advienne comme oui et le non comme non ...”. L'expression 
du but est d’autant plus explicitement employée comme telle dans l’ori- 
ginal grec qu’elle est annoncée par trois occurrences d’un verbe de vo- 
lonté sans équivoque, d’ailleurs fort inexactement traduit par le cogito 
de la Vulgate. Or, elle n'est rendue que de manière approximative par 
une formule consécutive (“de sorte que ...”) et le raisonnement de Paul 
perd alors une grande part de sa force de conviction. Car l’apôtre peut 
vigoureusement contester les intentions qui lui sont prêtées de façon 
malveillante. Mais l’interrogation rhétorique portant sur ses entreprises 
risquerait d’ouvrir maladroitement la voie à une appréciation critique 
sans indulgence ”. De fait, si Paul interrogeait et interpellait ainsi ses 
lecteurs: “Est-ce que je prends mes décisions selon la chair, de sorte 
qu'il y aurait toujours en moi le ‘oui’ et le ‘non’”? (Nouvelle Bible Se- 
gond), il risquerait de provoquer une réponse affirmative, puisque pré- 
cisément ses délateurs lui reprochent de ne pas conformer ses actes à 
ses promesses ”. 


23 Contra BULTMANN, Der zweite Brief, 43; ALLO, Seconde épitre aux Co- 
rinthiens, 26; etc. 

%4 Cf. THRALL, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 142: “The more subs- 
tantial objection is that he did, after all, in effect say Yes and No, since he did 
not keep his original promise”. Pour rétablir, dans ce cas, une logique (qui ne 
correspond pas a celle de Paul), certains exégétes changent le texte en interver- 
tissant la place des deuxièmes “oui” et “non” “[de sorte que chez moi] le oui 
soit non et le non soit oui”. Cf. Baljon et Schmiedel, cités par Allo qui commente: 
“aucun témoin n’y autorise” (ALLO, Seconde épître aux Corinthiens, 26). 
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` 


L’interrogation oratoire visant à provoquer une protestation fa- 
vorable s’impose donc avec une pertinence beaucoup plus évidente 
si elle porte sur la finalité de Paul, plutôt que sur les résultats de 
son action. La littéralité du texte grec est d’ailleurs sans ambiguïté 
sur ce point. 


3 


3. L'indépendance du “oui” et du “non” 


L’apotre interroge donc ses détracteurs sur la finalité qu’ils lui 
prêtent: “Croyez-vous vraiment que j’agisse selon la chair, pour, 
que le oui advienne comme oui et le non comme non?” Extraite de 
son contexte, la phrase paraît absurde, car elle paraît discréditer les 
commandements même de Jésus. C’est d’ailleurs pourquoi sa tra- 
duction a donné lieu à ces entorses faites à la lettre du texte original, 
de manière à récupérer un sens qui paraisse logique, ainsi que mo- 
ralement correct. Mais en fait Paul déplace le sens habituel de la 
phrase et il fait de la surenchère, formulant une exigence supérieure. 

Une des adaptations inappropriées qui sont imposées au texte 
grec dans les traductions actuellement en vigueur consiste à intro- 
duire de manière forcée l’indication selon laquelle ce qui semble 
condamnable aux Corinthiens dans le comportement de Paul est la 
simultanéité chez lui du oui et du non (“à la fois” TOB, “en même 
temps” BFC, etc.). La Vulgate suggère implicitement la même in- 
terprétation. Or, cette précision surajoutée fausse le sens de ce ver- 
set et le simplifie selon un mode de pensée convenu, d'avance rejeté 
par l’apötre lorsqu’il prévient ses lecteurs de la subtilité de son épî- 
tre et de l'originalité de son propos. En effet, ces interprétations 
promeuvent une logique binaire selon laquelle les contraires s’ex- 
cluent mutuellement, mais peuvent avoir une existence légitime sé- 
parément. Ainsi, selon un tel mode de raisonnement, Paul n’a pas 
tort parce qu'il vient ou parce qu'il ne vient pas. La valeur de l’acte 
n’est pas appréciée en soi. La vérité du personnage est alors déter- 
minée par des critères formels. L’apôtre est critiqué parce qu'il a 
laissé se créer un décalage entre ses propos et ses actes. La combi- 
naison entre le oui et le non est condamnée, dans la plus grande 
confusion des genres, verbal ou effectif. 

Or, Paul ne se préoccupe pas, en l’occurrence, de sauvegarder un 
principe de non-contradiction, mais il condamne radicalement, essen- 
tiellement, l’avènement du non en tout lieu et en tout temps, dans tous 
les domaines d’une existence humaine qui prétend atteindre à la spi- 
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ritualité. La rhétorique antiphrastique de ce passage ne disqualifie ainsi 
que le dernier élément de cet énoncé provocateur: “que le non ad- 
vienne comme non”, Tout le contexte vient a l’appui de cette these. 
En effet, dans cette épître, l’apôtre adopte clairement le point de vue 
d’une spiritualité s’accordant avec la simplicité purement affirmative, 
pleinement positive de Dieu (2 Co 1,12). L’enchainement de la dé- 
monstration, autour du verset 17, met aussi en évidence une logique 
qui, sur tous les plans, rejette tout élément négatif. Car autrement, Paul 
se targuerait en quelque sorte de promouvoir le règne du mal, à côté 
de celui du bien. Tout au moins, il ne se proposerait pas une finalité 
conforme à ce que représentent l’action et la personne exclusivement 
positives du Christ, selon la propre définition qu’il en donne. L’apôtre 
compte pouvoir convaincre sans difficulté ses destinataires que sa pré- 
dication, tout au moins, ne vise jamais à instaurer un ordre contraire 
au règne du oui incarné par le Christ. Le contenu du verset 18 ne paraît 
devoir soulever aucune discussion. Or, Paul y exprime un principe 
servant de fondement a sa conduite, dont il veut persuader ses détrac- 
teurs qu’elle vise à servir exclusivement le “our”. 

En fait, l’apôtre cherche à faire admettre qu'il a toujours voulu se 
comporter positivement, conformément à l’esprit du Christ, aussi bien 
en annonçant son voyage à Corinthe qu’en ne mettant pas son projet 
à exécution. Dans son évaluation, 1l ne prend alors en compte que la 
profondeur des intentions et non pas leur cohérence externe. Pour in- 
terpréter fidèlement l’idée exprimée dans ce verset, 1l faut donc sup- 
primer toute indication suggérant que seule la concomitance du oui 
et du non crée une situation de contradiction critiquable en soi. En 
effet, ce type de notation temporelle ne figure pas dans ce texte dont 
le sens est radicalement exclusif du non. Paul invite donc ses lecteurs 
à envisager le problème non pas sous un angle moral, logique, philo- 
sophique, mais dans une perspective proprement théologique. 

L’apôtre joue ainsi sur plusieurs niveaux de signification, à pro- 
pos du oui et du non. Sur le plan strictement verbal, ces deux mots 
ont une valeur logique, utile dans le raisonnement. Ils sont, de plus, 
représentatifs d’aspects contrastés d’un réel qui leur correspond, 
dans le monde charnel. Mais Paul dénonce aussi l’inadéquation, 


2° De même, dans la parabole de Matthieu à propos des deux fils (21,28-32), 
il conviendrait d’éviter de prononcer tout d’abord un refus devant le Père, et il 
est ensuite bon d’agir de sorte que le “non” devienne “oui”, et que seul le “our” 
advienne. 
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dans son esprit, de formules dualistes apparemment bien équili- 
brées, contrebalancant le positif par le négatif, lorsqu’elles entrent 
dans le domaine de la spiritualité où elles touchent a l’essence de 
l’étre et à la nature d’une énergie créatrice. Il surcharge alors ces 
termes, oui et non, d’un sens symbolique et il les introduit dans un 
registre sémantique où ils opposent la plénitude de l’étre au néant. 
Il y a peut-étre quelque coquetterie langagiére de la part de Paul, à 
faire remarquer que l’énoncé: “que votre non soit non” est déplacé 
dans tout commandement préconisant la mise en œuvre d’une éner- 
gie spirituelle. Toutefois son raisonnement est rigoureusement juste, 
dans le cadre d'une logique chrétienne subversive visant a procla- 
mer l’absolue et exclusive positivité de l’Esprit. 


4. La valeur effective des représentations du oui et du non, au verset 17 


La construction très stricte de la démonstration paulinienne per- 
met d’ailleurs de préciser en quelque sorte le statut donné au oui et 
au non, dans le verset 17 et d’ajuster la traduction. En effet, un cer- 
tain flottement régne a ce propos dans les différentes versions en 
vigueur. Tantót ces entités apparaissent comme des réalités contra- 
dictoires habitant l’être (“En sorte qu'il y ait en moi à la fois le Qui 
et le Non” TOB), tantót comme des discours peu fiables et contro- 
versés (“De sorte que je serais prêt à dire ‘oui’ et ‘non’ en même 
temps” BFC). Or, dans son développement, Paul distingue systé- 
matiquement le plan de l’expression de la parole chrétienne et celui 
de sa mise en ceuvre, c’est-a-dire de l’incarnation qu'il est appelé 
à en donner a son tour, après le Christ, en tant qu’apôtre. Il réfère 
en effet respectivement sa propre action (v. 17), puis son message 
(v. 18), à l’accomplissement réalisé par le Christ (v. 19) et aux pro- 
messes divines qu’il représente (v. 20). Dans cette double compo- 
sition binaire se manifeste le souci que la conformité d’une parole 
et d’une action exclusivement positives dans leur essence atteste 
de manière réitérée de la vérité de Dieu. D’après ce tableau de cor- 
respondance, au verset 17 il ne saurait donc étre question du oui et 
du non que sous le rapport de l’accomplissement concret d’une in- 
tention. Sans quoi le témoignage de Paul proclamant le oui de Dieu 
serait incomplet et bancal. Il demeurerait purement verbal. Mais 
l’apôtre affirme complètement la positivité exclusive de son apos- 
tolat, que ce soit en matière d’annonce ou de réalisation effective. 
Comme il ne mêle pas le oui et le non lorsqu’1l annonce la Parole 
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du Christ, il invite ses lecteurs à en déduire que, de la même façon, 
il ne saurait faire advenir par son action une réalité qui ait des fina- 
lités antinomiques. 


3 


5. L'instance du ‘oui’ 


L’exigence que l’apötre s’adresse a lui-méme parait exorbitante, 
puisqu’il réclame de sa propre personne une conduite digne du Christ. 
Cependant un détail stylistique révèle l’humilité du disciple. En effet, 
le parallèle semble rigoureux, lorsqu’il s’agit de signaler l’inhabitation 
du oui, tantôt dans la personne de Jésus-Christ, tantôt sous l’identité 
de Paul. Mais l’apôtre ne reconnaît pas à son propre personnage la 
consistance spirituelle nettement marquée qui caractérise l’être du 
Christ. Ainsi, la localisation de l’instance du oui n’est pas signalée 
dans les mêmes termes dans un cas ou dans l’autre: Jésus-Christ, dans 
le texte de Paul, incarne le oui, c’est-à-dire que le oui est en lui, qu’il 
se circonscrit dans la représentation du Dieu-Homme. En revanche, 
lorsque l’apôtre s’applique à imiter son maître, les contours du oui 
demeurent flous. Paul ne réussit à l’inscrire que dans un espace aux 
délimitations moins nettes. La nuance est exquise. Il ne peut proposer 
que l’esquisse un peu tremblée d’un oui qui se situe auprès de lui, 
dans sa mouvance, à son endroit, selon la traduction de Calvin, mais 
non pas dans l’exacte densité de son être: 


“Croyez-vous vraiment que mes volontés soient des volontés char- 
nelles, ayant pour finalité qu’auprès de moi le oui advienne comme 
oui et le non comme non?” 


III. Le symbolisme théologique du “oui” dans 2 Co 1,17 


En 2 Co 1,17, Paul rejette donc une logique binaire des com- 
portements, en exposant de maniére synthétique des principes assez 
abstraits. Mais ce raisonnement s’insére dans une démonstration 
plus large, illustrée d’exemples précis permettant de comprendre 
en quoi consistent le oui et le non dans la pensée de l’apôtre. En 
fait, dans les versets antérieurs, Paul a déja mis en évidence la puis- 
sance subversive d'une dialectique chrétienne qui abolit la com- 
prehension usuelle du principe de non-contradiction. En effet, selon 
ses définitions, la souffrance, |’ affliction et la consolation devien- 
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nent des vecteurs équivalents de la joie de Dieu: “De méme que les 
souffrances du Christ surabondent en notre faveur, de méme à tra- 
vers le Christ surabonde aussi notre consolation. D’autre part, si 
nous sommes dans l’affliction, c’est au profit de votre consolation 
et de votre salut [...] et si nous sommes consolés, c’est au profit de 
votre consolation” (2 Co 1,5-6). Cette annonce éclaire par avance 
le verset 17, sous deux aspects. En effet, Paul souligne avec une 
certaine virtuosité stylistique le fonctionnement paradoxal, d’un 
point de vue humain, de l’absolue positivité de Dieu. Par ailleurs, 
en raison de son statut d’apòtre, il se met en devoir de vivre per- 
sonnellement sur ce méme mode, c’est-à-dire d’atteindre à une es- 
sence exclusivement consolante. Paul n’autorise sa voix à résonner 
que comme un oui, qu'il soit dans les tourments ou qu'il soit déjà 
rasséréné par Dieu. 

Le début du chapitre 2 est lui aussi construit sur l’idée d’une né- 
cessaire résolution ou d’un dépassement de la contradiction entre 
le chagrin et la joie, dans le cadre de la spiritualité chrétienne; de 
même, 1l exprime à nouveau la conscience de la responsabilité par- 
ticulière de Paul, en tant qu’envoyé de Dieu: “Je me suis convaincu 
de ne pas venir chez vous dans le chagrin. Car si moi je vous cha- 
grine, qui donc me réjouira si ce n’est une personne chagrinée de 
mon fait?” (2 Co 2,1-2). L’apôtre a donc une idée exceptionnelle- 
ment élevée de sa mission, puisqu’il se définit comme un “colla- 
borateur de la joie” de Dieu (2 Co 1,24). Cependant il avoue son 
insuffisance, tout au long de l’épître. Car il explique que, dans cer- 
taines circonstances de détresse profonde, 1l ne réussit pas comme 
il le souhaiterait à transformer la souffrance en une source de bien- 
faits. Ce qui revient a dire qu’existe un risque que tout ne devienne 
pas oui, auprès de lui. Paul renonce alors à accomplir son deuxième 
voyage à Corinthe pour ne pas que la part négative qui est en lui 
advienne comme non, dans la réalisation d’un projet relevant d’une 
volonté charnelle qui admet les compromissions, plutót que les 
contradictions. Le renoncement, c’est-a-dire la négation du non, 
vise à “épargner” du chagrin aux Corinthiens (2 Co 1,23), à rétablir 
a minima la positivité de Paul, à le maintenir en tout cas dans le 
domaine de la spiritualité d’où toute négativité est bannie, méme 
au prix des rétractations. 

Dans le contexte qui environne de toute part le verset 17 et ses 
formules énigmatiques, Paul introduit des synonymes explicitant 
le sens du oui qu’il ambitionne d’incarner à la suite du Christ. Il 
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s’agit du message positif de Dieu, donc de ses “promesses” (2 Co 
1,20) qui se réalisent comme autant d’effets d’une puissance de 
consolation et de joie. 


A partir de la prise en compte de la littéralité rigoureusement si- 
gnifiante du texte, la compréhension du verset 17 se dessine donc, 
et elle se confirme à la lumière de l’examen de champs sémantiques 
plus étendus au sein desquels il puise sa cohérence, dans une lo- 
gique proprement chrétienne. Notamment, l’identification du Christ 
comme oui absolu éclaire a posteriori le sens de la question com- 
plexe posée par Paul. Car, d’après ce contexte, l’apôtre ne peut que 
s’élever contre toute initiative favorisant l’avènement d’un non qui 
lui serait obstinément opposé, sur le plan spirituel. 

En réalité, ce passage, apparemment exprimé dans les mêmes 
termes que les parénèses de Matthieu et de Jacques recommandant 
que le oui advienne comme oui et le non comme non, ne saurait être 
réduit à l’interdiction d’une simple cohabitation des contraires, du 
fait de cette intertextualité *. Car, Paul se réfère à cette formule non 
sans dérision et, à son habitude, il ne respecte pas la sagesse étroite 
de raisonnements purement formels. En effet, dans sa pensée intran- 
sigeante, audacieuse, subversive et transgressive, peu importent les 
inconséquences, ou l’avortement d’un projet humain pauvre qui n’ac- 
complirait pas l’ambition suprême de communiquer la joie de Dieu. 


26 Non plus que celle de Matthieu (cf. supra notes 4 et 25), la réflexion de 
Jacques sur la valeur du “oui” et du “non” ne se résume d’ailleurs au contenu 
de cette maxime. En effet, dans son épître, en évoquant la puissance terrifiante 
de Ia langue, il la représente comme un instrument de division, donc diabo- 
lique, non pas seulement parce qu’elle crée la confusion et exprime des men- 
songes qui combinent le “oui”et le “non”, mais, radicalement, parce qu’elle 
instaure ces catégories du positif et du négatif, sans avoir la capacité spiri- 
tuelle qui lui permettrait d’en fixer l’authenticité par l’exercice d’une 
conscience transcendante. Cf. J. AssaEL— É. CUVILLIER, L’Epitre de Jacques. 
Introduction et commentaire (2012 — à paraître) commentaire théologique à 
propos de Jc 3,1-12 et de Jc 3,13-14: “Dans ces versets, Jc dit en substance à 
ses auditeurs: “arrêtez de discourir à partir de vous — c’est alors la langue 
qui vous domine — mais ‘parlez’ à partir de l’énergie (de l’œuvre) de Dieu 
en vous: la sagesse véritable vous est extérieure”. 
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Mieux vaut lui substituer un enseignement indiquant que le oui n’est 
pas seulement l’opposé du non, mais qu’il formule et met en œuvre 
la quintessence de cette joie. 

“Mes volontés sont-elles des volontés charnelles, ayant pour fi- 
nalité qu’aupres de moi le oui advienne comme oui et le non comme 
non?” Il ne s’agit donc pas pour Paul de préconiser la continuité 
psychologique des projets et des comportements humains, mais de 
viser à leur cohérence et à leur consistance spirituelles. Or à ce ni- 
veau, le non est exclu, il ne peut pas avoir d’existence et l’idée de 
contradiction perd ainsi sa définition. Car dans la suivance du Christ, 
pour la joie des Corinthiens, tout devient oui: la présence fraternelle 
de Paul ou son éloignement, si son absence doit leur éviter de l’af- 
fliction. La rhétorique stimulante de Paul abolit donc une logique 
binaire pour ne sélectionner qu’une unique polarité à travers la va- 
leur théologique du “oui”. 
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SUMMARY 


The translation of 2 Cor 1,17 is not very logical if we understand that 
Paul simply denies contradicting himself in his earlier communications 
with the Corinthians concerning a possible future visit. In fact, for him, 
the evangelical attitude is not to prove oneself reliable in the eyes of others 


I. 6% 


by maintaning prior decisions at all costs, so that one’s “yes” must remain 
a “yes” and one’s “no” a “no”. Rather, the behavior Paul describes as really 
in line with the message of Christ must eliminate the “no” so as to accord 


with the benevolent positivity of God, which is only “yes”. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 
Behemoth and Leviathan 


The climax of God's speeches in the Theophany in Job 40-41 is his de- 
scription of Behemoth and Leviathan. There is currently a consensus that 
these beasts are dangerous and frightening, and that even their description 1s 
- frightening, and as such they serve to emphasize God's affinity with the forces 
of chaos and the indifference of the universe to human concerns !. A re-ex- 
amination of the identities and qualities of these creatures is in order, and this 
may contribute to an understanding of God's message in the Theophany. 


1. Behemoth (Job 40, 15-24) 


Almost all commentators identify Behemoth, correctly, as the hippopota- 
mus ?. Behemoth is massive and powerful. It spends its days in the river, 
often with its mouth agape, so that the river can be said to gush into its mouth 
(40,23) >. It “eats grass like an ox” (40,15b). The only visible disparity is the 
comparison of the hippopotamus’s tail (actually quite short, at about 45 cm.) 


! See, for example, E.L. GREENSTEIN, “The Problem of Evil in the Book 
of Job”, Mishneh Todah. Studies in Deuteronomy and Its Cultural Environ- 
ment in Honor of Jeffrey H. Tigay (eds. N.S. Fox et al.; Winona Lake, IN 
2009) 333-362, at 355; and J.G. WILLIAMS, “You Have Not Spoken Truth of 
Me: Mystery and Irony in Job”, ZAW 83 (1971) 231-255, at 246. 

* This is the consensus; see the survey and discussion in D.J.A. CLINES, 
Job 38-42 (WBC; Nashville, TN 2011) 148-157. In the Theophany nana is 
used as a masculine singular. In Job 12,7 is a collective for beasts treated as 
a feminine singular noun. (This is clearly equivalent to the plural treatment 
of the form in 35,11). In Ps 73,22b mana is an actual singular. In the Theo- 
phany, the word was probably chosen to designate the hippopotamus in the 
absence of a proper term for the creature in Hebrew. It would mean something 
like “super-beast.” Against B. Couroyer’s thesis that Behemoth is the wild 
ox (“Qui est Béhémoth: Job 40,15-24?”, RB 82 [1975] 418-443), see the de- 
tailed arguments of O. KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. Eine Deutung von 
[job 38-41 vor dem Hintergrund der zeitgenössischen Bildkunst (FRLANT 
121; Gottingen 1978) 127-131. 

? As for PUY, the context requires an action of the river that might be ex- 
pected to daunt most creatures but does not affect the hippopotamus. It seems 
to me that there is a metaphorical shift from “oppress”, the usual meaning of 
PY, to “assail” or the like. 
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to a cedar (40,17) *. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, both of whom visited 
Egypt, made the same error °. Also contrary to the reality of the hippopota- 
mus is the notion that the produce of the mountains comes to it, if that is 
what 40,20 means. However, the mountains have no relevance to the hip- 
popotamus and certainly have no “produce” in Egypt. We should probably 
emend a7 512 to am 512°; hence: “For the rivers bring him produce, 
and all the animals of the field play there”. In other words, the hippopotamus 
has been so well provided for that he need not go far for food. He just opens - 
his mouth and the rivers (so it appears) bring it to him. (The plural refers to 
the branches of the Nile). Hippopotami actually come up to forage, mostly 
at night. But during the daytime, too, they can be seen grazing in swampy 
ground near the river. Mistaken notions about the hippopotamus may have 
come from a traveler, who would not, after all, get too close. 

For the Egyptians, the hippopotamus was an embodiment of Seth, who 
represented chaos and hostility and was ritually defeated by Pharaoh, the 
Living Horus °. There is no evidence that this myth was known in Israel, 
but 1t too could have been brought by a traveler. This mythic background 
would explain Behemoth’s pairing with Leviathan. If so, what is more 
significant than Behemoth's mythic origins is the way that they have been 
bleached out of the picture in the DS: All Behemoth does here is 
stand in the river and graze imperturbably ’. 

Hippopotami are actually quite dangerous, especially when they come 
to feed. Still, htppopotami spend most of the day in the river among the 
reeds with little movement and may seem placid to a passer-by. They 
rarely attack without provocation. The one portrayed in Job does not fight 
at all, though he is so powerful that “his maker” — alone — can “bring 
his sword near” (40,19b) 8. 


* Behemoth’s tail is not actually said to be long. Rather, Behemoth is said 
to do something to his tail — yan, an obscure verb — like a cedar (as noted 
by KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung, 131). Some suggest that “tail” is a euphemism 
for penis; see M.H. Pope, Job. Introduction, Translation, and Notes (AB; New 
York 1965) 325, and N. HABEL, The Book of Job (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 
1985) 566. But the evidence for this is slight. 

` Herodotus, History 2.71; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, VIII 95. 

° Behemoth is identified as Seth by E. RUPRECHT, “Das Nilpferd im Hiob- 
buch”, VT 21 (1971) 209-231. KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung, 127-141, observes 
that both the hippopotamus and the crocodile embody Seth and thus represent 
evil or evildoers. 

7 Less likely is John Day’s identification of Behemoth as Ars, “El’s calf”, 
known from KTU 1.6 VI. There is no evidence for this identification, nor can 
we say that this creature conforms to Job 40,15-24 better than the hippopota- 
mus does, since we have no idea what Ars looked like or how it spent its time. 

8 We should redivide bn 5x as wy mx (“... of God. His maker may 
near bring his sword”), to eliminate the ungrammatical article of W97. 
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Job 40,24 may be an unmarked rhetorical question, as it is almost al- 
ways translated: “Can one take him by his eyes, by barbs pierce his nose?” 
This would mean that humans cannot capture the hippopotamus even by 
means of hooks in his eyes and nose. Or the sentence may be indicative: 
“By his eyes one can take him, by barbs pierce his nose”. This means that 
humans can do so. Hippopotami were often hunted in Egypt. Though it is 
possible that the author did not know this, the specificity of 40,24 suggests 
actual knowledge, for hippopotami were indeed caught with ropes and 
hooks in the nose and barbed harpoons °. In this case, the verse is not de- 
scribing human helplessness before this creature but only its strength, 
which allows it to be subdued only in this brutal fashion and not in direct 
combat. If so, Behemoth resembles the powerful but mortal war horse. 

On the grounds that the author could be expected to know that hip- 
popotami are vulnerable to human attack, O. Keel argues that Behemoth 
1s not the natural hippopotamus but rather the hippopotamus as the mytho- 
logical symbol of evil: Seth, undefeatable by humans !°. It seems to me, 
however, that while an Israelite might be aware of the basic symbolism of 
the hippopotamus to the Egyptians, the distinction that Keel draws would 
require a deeper understanding — and acceptance — of the Egyptian myth 
in its particulars, as well as the ability to distinguish between the Seth-hip- 
popotamus " and the identical creatures hunted by humans *?. Moreover, 
the hippopotami in the ritual scenes are depicted as ludicrously small be- 
fore Pharaoh. An Egyptian would realize that these proportions represent 
the supremacy of Pharaoh/Horus, but an Israelite chancing upon such a 
portrayal would not come away with awe at the hippopotamus’s might. 
Nor could the author assume that his readers would be aware of the sub- 
tleties of the myth, apply 1t to a battle between Yahweh and Seth, and then 
be shaken by reference to the human inability to defeat this divinity. In 
any case, even the Egyptians do not seem to have been troubled by the ex- 
istence of the chaotic god Seth, since his defeat by Horus was certain and 
re-enacted ritually. It 1s most probable that the Theophany describes a real 
hippopotamus, whose natural powers are enough to inspire awe. 


? The hunt is described in T. SAVE-SODERBERGH, On Egyptian Represen- 
tations of Hippopotamus Hunting as a Religious Motive (Stockholm 1953) 
11-14. For illustrations see KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung, plates 74, 75b and 76. 
I can find no depictions of attacks on the hippopotamus’s eyes. 

!0 Tbid., 132. Specifically, the ritual depictions adduced are Ptolemaic. 

l Ibid., Abb. 73. 

'2 Hunts by non-royal persons are found in 18" dynasty Theban tombs. 
They are based on royal traditions but show private individuals hunting. Early 
scenes show real hippopotamus hunts with several individuals and hip- 
popotami. See SAVE-SODERBERGH, On Egyptian Representations, 15, 11-12, 
24. See also KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung, Abb. 74, in which two men harpoon 
three hippopotami. 
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2. Leviathan (Job 40,25-41,26) 


Leviathan is usually identified with the crocodile or, less often, with the 
dragon of Ugaritic and Hebrew mythology !. In my view, the Leviathan in 
the Theophany of Job is based on the whale, perhaps conflated with the 
closely related dolphin. The identification of Leviathan with the whale, fa- 
mous from Moby Dick, was advocated by earlier commentators, such as 
Thomas Aquinas (Expositio in Job ad litteram, ad loc.), but in the twentieth 
century only by G. R. Driver !*. The ancient Mediterranean was home to 
whales, including the fin whale (up to 18,5 meters and 80 tons in males) and 
the sperm whale (up to 18,5 meters and 70 tons in males) **. Even today, in 
spite of severe over-hunting, whales are occasionally spotted in this sea !°. 

In this passage in Job, the whale is described as it would have appeared 
to amazed seafarers. These are the men who are called “those who go down 
to the sea in ships” in Ps 107,23-24 and are said to report God’s wonders in 
the depths. These wonders, according to Ps 104,26, include Leviathan. Ben 
Sira, too, writes that “those who go down to the sea” tell of its wonders, 
namely God’s amazing creatures and “the power of Rahab” (Sir 43,24-25). 

Ancient zoological taxonomy was vastly different from our own, es- 
pecially when naming creatures known only from afar. Leviathan could 
be imagined variously in images drawn from vague sightings of actual an- 
imals and composed of parts of other animals, such as a serpent’s coiling 
or a crocodile’s scales (the latter perhaps the basis of Leviathan’s “armor” 
in 41,6-8) !?. 

Until modern times, whales were often conflated with other large sea 
creatures, including sharks. Even in recent times, and even after beached 
whales had been observed, whales were often depicted in fantastic and mon- 
strous guises '?. J. Roman observes that “[f]or much of recorded history, 


5 KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung, 143-156, identifies Leviathan with the croco- 
dile, but as a supernatural manifestation of Seth, alongside the hippopotamus. 

'*G.R. DRIVER, Mythical Monsters in the Old Testament (Rome 1956) 240-242, 
speaking only of Job 40,25-30. The rest of 40,15-41,26 he assigns to a crocodile. 
Elsewhere the word can refer to any large sea serpent (ibid., 242). 

15 See P.G.H. Evans, The Natural History of Whales & Dolphins (Christo- 
pher Helm Mammal Series; London 1987) 60-69; 93-94. For technical data 
on cetaceans currently in the Mediterranean, see E. HOYT, Marine Protected 
Areas for Whales, Dolphins, and Porpoises. A World Handbook for Cetacean 
Habitat Conservation (London 2005) 130-161. 

16 A number of web sites report on current whale distribution, e.g.: 
http://www. iucnredlist.org/apps/redlist/details/2478/0. 

17 The whale as imagined in one medieval depiction has scales — see J. 
ROMAN, Whale (Animal; London 2006) 16 — as does the one shown at 
http://bestiary.ca/beasts/beast282.htm. 
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there was little cosmological distinction between a sea monster, a cetacean 
or a great fish” '’. In any case, the distinction between mythological and nat- 
ural beings is a modern one. The creatures mentioned in Isa 13,21 and 34,14, 
for example, include real animals and demons, all of them assumed to actu- 
ally reside in the desert. For that matter, medieval and early modern mariners 
who described sea serpents considered them natural creatures. (Most likely 
they were seeing giant squids or other sea creatures.) The inaccuracies in 
descriptions of monstrous but actual beasts do not prove that they are mytho- 
logical, only that they were not well known. Artists based their depictions 
based on stock legends and components of more familiar animals. Leviathan 
in the Theophany is not identical either to the crocodile or to the whale, but 
taken as a whole the picture is far closer to the latter. 

Leviathan, like the whale but not the crocodile, is a denizen of the sea 
and its depths (Job 41,23). The whale, not the crocodile, memorably 
“sneezes,” shooting a spout that can be said to glow when the sun shines 
through it (41,10a). The spout can be imagined as smoke or steam coming 
from his nostrils (41,12). Nothing of the crocodile even vaguely resembles 
a spout of smoke. Of course the picture of Leviathan is enhanced beyond 
the natural when the poet tells of flames shooting from his nose and mouth 
(41,11.13). But the whale alone can stir up the depths or whip up the abyss 
into a boiling froth (41,23) — as cetaceans memorably do by leaping and 
crashing back into the water — or leave a white wake (a°n:) behind it 
(41,24). Crocodiles, in sharp contrast, glide smoothly and almost unde- 

tectably though the water and emerge in an instant. 
| Nor is Leviathan in the Theophany the chaos monster known from 
Northwest Semitic mythology, though that is the idea of Leviathan that 
Job himself holds (3,9). Leviathan in the Theophany is incompatible with 
what we know of the mythical monster, which had multiple heads (Ps 
74,14; KTU 1.5 13) and was serpentine (Isa 27,1). 

The Leviathan of Psalm 104,26 is clearly a cetacean: N297 mu Du 
pS num qb. By a complex pun on 5 — which can mean 
“Leviathan” or “their escort” — this sentence has a double meaning: 
“There [in the great sea] ships travel, (and) Leviathan, whom you created 
to play with”; and “There ships travel, (and) their escort, which you cre- 
ated to play therein”. Leviathan 1s shown both as a sea creature with which 
God “plays” — perhaps in an aggressive fashion (see Job 40,29) — and 
as one of the animals that accompany ships in apparent playfulness, as 


12 Tbid., 9. 

20 7395 means “escort” in Rabbinic Hebrew. Though the noun is not found 
in Biblical Hebrew, it is a standard nominal formation from mb and would 
have been easily understandable in earlier times. The pun is consonantal and 
visual, not primarily aural, because “their escort” would be vocalized yn. 
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some cetaceans do. In the psalm, jn has become one of God’s playful 
creatures, not a primordial monster and not at all a threat to civilization. 

The rhetorical questions pointing out what Job cannot do (40,25-31) are 
not meant to recall Yahweh’s deeds in his mythical battle against Leviathan. 
In earlier Canaanite mythology it was Baal who fights the monster. Baal 
uses a club to smash (mhs) his enemies (KTU 1.2 IV 23, etc.) and smite 
(mhs) Leviathan (KTU 1.3 II 38; KTU 1.5 I 1). Yahweh similarly defeats 
his aquatic foes by club and sword — “smashing” (ym), “shattering” (20, 
737), “scattering” (17D, 5), “cleaving” (vP2), and “piercing” (6511) them 
(Isa 51,9; Pss 74,13-15; 89,11). The mythical Leviathan was not, according 
to the extant myths, enslaved by covenant (Job 40,28) nor did he have his 
carcass cut up and sold (40,30) — a notion out of place in the primordial 
context. And 40,29 certainly cannot imply that Yahweh puts his daughters 
on a leash (like a pet bird)! Nor are these things true of the whale — or the 
crocodile, though the hunting techniques described in 41,25-26.31 are re- 
miniscent of the ways Egyptians hunted crocodiles ?!. In these verses the 
author is making the point that the techniques that can be used even against 
the crocodile will fail against this Leviathan. 

The incompatible images in Job 40,25-32 are not based on a single 
myth but simply remind Job, in various ways, that man’s most effective 
hunting techniques cannot subdue Leviathan. Yahweh, as Leviathan’s cre- 
ator, could do so, but he never says that he does. That is just not part of 
what is described here. We are to be awed, not intimidated, by this picture. 


3. God and His Creatures 


The God of the Theophany takes pleasure in his creatures, even the two 
that came with mythological connotations of evil. He shows a certain affec- 
tionate possessiveness when he says of Behemoth: “Look at Behemoth, 
whom I made as I made you” (40,15a) and “He is the first of God’s ways” 
(40,19a); and of Leviathan: “Under the entire heaven he is mine” (41,3b), 
that is to say, he is no one’s creature but God's. As Newsom says, “[a]lthough 
God’s ability to overcome them [sc. Behemoth and Leviathan] is taken for 
granted, there is little or no reference to enmity or hostility between God and 
these creatures. Instead, God describes them with evident admiration” 23. 
God cares for these creatures enough to have provided them with armor and 
powers that shield them from attack. (Even though, if, as proposed above, 
40,24 is in the indicative mood, Behemoth’s inviolability is not absolute.) 


21 See KEEL, Jahwes Entgegnung, 142. 

22 ay can mean either “like you” (HALOT, 839.2.2b) or “with you” (at 
the time of creation). 

23 C.A. NEWSOM, The Book of Job. A Contest of Moral Imaginations (New 
York 2003) 249. 
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Leviathan’s traditional association with chaos is simply left out of this 
picture, as is Behemoth’s, assuming that the latter was originally a chaos 
monster. The beasts of Job 40-41 are awesome, powerful, and dangerous 
but not particularly aggressive. Leviathan in particular is mighty and fright- 
ening — to whomever would attack it. The author emphasizes its indepen- 
dence and loftiness and the way it displays the splendor of God's artistry. 

God's artistry and the impunity of many of his creatures to human 
powers are on display in other creatures described in the Theodicy. In the 
case of a lion, which is dangerous to humans (though by no means in- 
domitable), Yahweh’s question, “Do you hunt prey for the lion, and fill 
the young lion’s appetite?”(38,39), is such as to emphasize God's care for 
that creature rather than the danger it presents to man. The war-horse is 
described from the standpoint of its fearlessness, that is to say, indiffer- 
ence to human assault or control. Hence the questions in 39,19-20: “Do 
you give the horse (its) might? Do you dress its neck with a mane? Do 
you make it as noisy as locusts, with the majesty of its neighing being a 
terror?” Not: Can you kill a horse? — which humans can do. In the case 
of the wild buffalo, a creature powerful but not evil, the salient feature is 
its refusal to serve man (39,9-10). The real issue is creativity: God alone 
has the craft, which is to say, the wisdom, to form such creatures. As in 
the case of the other creatures, the hostility and evil of the mythological 
Leviathan and Behemoth are left in the background. As the Theophany 
portrays them, they seem indifferent to humans rather than aggressive. 
As Yahweh describes the world, man is not the focus of divine energy, 
not even as an object of enmity. 
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SUMMARY 


Scholarly consensus with regard to Behemoth and Leviathan in Job 40,15- 
24 and 40,25-41,26 emphasizes the evil and danger inherent in both. Behe- 
moth is usually identified as the hippopotamus and Leviathan as the crocodile 
or a mythological dragon. The present article accepts the former identification 
but argues that Leviathan in the Theophany (as in Psalm 104,26) is based on 
the whale. The Theophany marginalizes the evil and dangers of the beasts. 
The author has left their hostility and violence in the background and has 
made them less aggressive and menacing, though still powerful, indomitable, 
and awesome. 


RES BIBLIOGRAPHICAE 


“Evangile selon Marc. Commentaire” !. 


Le livre de Benoît Standaert est, comme son nom l'indique, un 
commentaire de l’évangile de Marc. Il reprend les conclusions de la thèse * 
soutenue par l’auteur en 1978 “sur la composition et le genre littéraire de 
Marc”, pour “vérifie(r) les résultats jusque dans les plus petites unités” >. 


I. Description 


Préoccupé avant tout par la composition de l’évangile de Mc et les 
circonstances de son élaboration, B. Standaert (désormais BS) veut 
démontrer que Marc est composé de facon “rhétorique et dramatique” * pour 
des raisons liturgiques. “L'analyse de sa composition faite il y a 30 ans m'a 
convaincu que le texte se tient bien à la fois comme discours et comme 
drame”: discours car le texte devait étre lu en une fois, et drame car le récit 
présente une action dramatique unifiée. 


1. Les hypotheses de départ 
a) Hypothèse de milieu de vie 


La double hypothése de son travail est la suivante: Marc dans son 
projet initial a été écrit pour étre proclamé lors d’une veillée nocturne en 
vue du baptême qui précède le repas eucharistique célébré le matin tôt °. 
“Les allusions à la veillée nocturne en général et à la nuit pascale * en 
particulier, sont très nombreuses d’un bout à l’autre du récit. La première 
nuit du samedi au dimanche, au chapitre 1, et la dernière, au chapitre 16, 
les deux nuits passées dans la barque sur le lac, avec Jésus endormi ou 


! B, STANDAERT, Évangile selon Marc. Commentaire (Pendé 2010). 

2 B. STANDAERT, L’évangile selon Marc. Composition et genre littéraire 
(Nijmegen 1978, Bruges 71984). 

3 STANDAERT, Évangile, 68. 

* La grande question aujourd’hui lui parait être “A quoi servait ce texte 
dans la ou les communautés qui l’ont vu naître?” (8, 10). 

5 Cf. STANDAERT, Évangile, 394-395, 966. 

6 Voir les nombreuses fois où BS se réfère à la nuit pascale dans l’index 
mis à la fin du commentaire (1230). BS s’appuie sur le Poème des quatre 
nuits dans le Targum Neofiti sur Ex.12,42 (33-34, 641-642, 1011-1012), et 
cite aussi Le Déaut (STANDAERT, Évangile, 32, 642). 
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Jésus marchant sur les eaux, la veillée de priére avec lui a Gethsémani, et 
le grand discours eschatologique sur l’attente du retour du maítre de 
maison, avec en finale l’appel répété a la vigilance tout au long de la nuit 
— “le soir à minuit, au chant du coq, au petit matin” — “ce que je dis a 
vous, je le dis à tous; Veillez!” tout cela a la puissance d'évoquer auprès 
du lecteur sa situation à lui, alors qu'il est en train d’écouter le récit et de 
le vivre de façon concomitante” ?. 


b) Hypothése sur les sources 


BS présente, au début de son commentaire (47-63), les différentes 
désignations * de Jésus effectuées par Mc, Fils, Christ, Fils de l’homme mais 
aussi comme dernier prophéte eschatologique, nouveau Moise. Pour BS, 
Jésus chez Mc est très clairement “le prophète”, celui attendu pour la fin, le 
prophéte eschatologique annoncé par Moise: cf. Dt 18,15 et 18. “Il est le 
nouveau Moise, le sauveur attendu qui conduira son peuple à la fin des temps, 
comme le premier Moise l’avait emmené hors de la maison d’esclavage de 
l’Egypte. Tant le prologue que l’analyse plus poussée des expressions 
redondantes en Mc 6,4, mais auss1 et surtout la grande parabole du chapitre 
12 (vv. 5-6), affirment en chœur que Jésus est le dernier des prophètes: avec 
lui commence la fin des temps” (471). BS va reprendre cette présentation tout 
au long de son commentaire ?. Nous en reparlerons plus loin. 


c) Hypothèse sur la rédaction 


Pour BS, le texte de Marc a servi de “source littéraire tant pour Matthieu 
que pour Luc”. Son projet est le suivant: “le commentaire illustrera ces 
présuppositions: ce sera un de nos soucis de montrer jusqu’ou Matthieu ou 
Luc, voire Jean, ont bel et bien compris la disposition de Marc et ses accents 


7 STANDAERT, Evangile, 1217-1218. 

$ “La particularité de notre recherche est de reconstruire, en deçà du texte 
recu, une réflexion christologique cohérente, s’appuyant constamment sur les 
Ecritures (Torah, Prophètes et Écrits)” (STANDAERT, Évangile, 49, n. 1). 

? “Jésus porte le nom du premier successeur (Josué) et entre en scène 
comme un autre Moise, le dernier des prophétes, celui que justement Moise 
annonça en Dt 18,15 et qu’il faut écouter, comme la voix du ciel le rappellera 
au centre de l’évangile; “Ecoutez-le!” (88). BS effectue des rapprochements 
entre Mc 1,2 et Ex 23,20: Dieu envoie son messager pour préparer le chemin 
(74); entre Mc 1,9 et Ex 2,11: Jésus est comme “Moise qui, ‘devenu grand”, 
entre dans l’histoire pour visiter ses fréres ... exploités et opprimés” (86); 
entre Mc 9,2s et Ex 24,16: la gloire de Dieu est sur la montagne et la nuée la 
couvre pendant six jours. Cf. STANDAERT, Evangile, 647 et aussi 49-53, 86, 
122, 155, 258, 438 et 439, 590, 652, 663, 669. 
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rédactionnels, tantót pour les assumer, tantòt pour les transformer selon leur 
propos et leur genre littéraire différent” !°, 


2. La présentation du commentaire 


La méthode de l’analyse, son intérét et ses étapes sont définis de facon 
claire et concise dans l’avant-propos (7-12) avant de l’étre de façon plus 
élaborée dans l’introduction générale (13-70). La lecture de l’ouvrage est 
facilitée tout au long par la présentation en grec et en francais du texte et 
par des divisions très claires. Le commentaire suit sa double hypothése et 
procede á une analyse rhétorique puis une étude littéraire précédées par une 
critique textuelle sérieuse !! et suivies d’une approche synoptique. Les 
comparaisons synoptiques sont effectuées non seulement “à partir des mots 
ou des tournures lexicales ou syntaxiques, mais à partir de la composition 
d’une série de péricopes” qui, comme le signale BS, “ne sont pas fréquentes 
dans la littérature exégétique” (68-69). Néanmoins c’est l’approche 
rhétorique et un plan chiastique qui guident la découpe de l’évangile et 
l’analyse des différents épisodes. Des encarts intéressants et bien écrits sur 
des thèmes comme “le temps”, “le jeûne”, “les démons”, “le disciple” ... 
chez Mc, viennent ponctuer le commentaire. 


a) Composition 


Le commentaire a trois volumes car il applique à l’évangile une 
composition rhétorique en trois parties encadrées par un prologue et un 
épilogue. 


Partie 1: 1,1-6,13 (prologue:1,1-13 et narratio: 1,14—6,13); 
Partie 2: 6,14-10,52 (argumentatio); 
Partie 3:11,1-16,8 (denouement: 11,1-15,47 et épilogue 16,1-8). 


Le découpage met au centre de l’évangile le passage qui va de la 
déclaration de Césarée a celui de la Transfiguration. 

BS voit dans le prologue (1,1-13) une propositio qui a pour fonction de 
présenter Jésus. La premiére partie est composée de deux sections. La 
première (1,21-3,6) comporte dix unités: quatre unités de la journée 
inaugurale 1,21-39, un récit de transition (guérison du lépreux, 1,40-45), 
cing récits de controverses dont deux avec guérisons (2,1—3,6); la deuxiéme 


10 STANDAERT, Evangile, 42. 

11 Si beaucoup d’options sont pertinentes comme celle de 1,41 “Pris aux 
entrailles” (Judicieux choix de critique textuelle bien étayée) (180), d’autres 
le sont moins comme l’option prise pour 9,10 (STANDAERT, Evangile, 666- 
667). Cette étude sera reprise plus loin. 
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présente trois récits de controverse (3,20-34); cing paraboles (4,1-34); un 
récit de transition: Jésus fait taire la mer (4,35-41); trois récits de 
guérison/exorcisme (5,1-43). Ces deux grandes sections sont encadrées et 
structurées par trois diptyques. Ce triple diptyque (128-148) concerne Jésus 
et ses disciples et en particulier l’incorporation progressive des disciples à 
sa prédication. Le premier diptyque est composé de l’ouverture de la 
prédication de Jésus (1,14-15) et de la vocation des quatre premiers disciples 
= (1,16-20). Le deuxième diptyque, du sommaire sur l’activité de Jésus (3,7- 
12) et de l’institution des Douze (3,13-19). Le troisiéme diptyque, de la 
prédication de Jésus dans sa ville natale (6,1-6a) et de l’envoi des Douze 
en mission (6,6b-13). 

La deuxiéme partie, appelée argumentatio, (465-467) suit le schéma 
A.B.A°.C.D. * qui correspond au plan rhétorique et dont voici les composantes: 
une propositio: 6,14-16; une disgressio: 6,17-29; une première section, 
celle des pains (6,30-8,21) expose la question de l’identité de Jésus; une 
autre disgressio: 8,22-26; la section centrale (8,27—9,13) porte sur la 
connaissance de l’identité de Jésus et l’acceptation de marcher à sa suite; 
un récit de transition (9,14-29); la troisième section, celle du chemin (9,30- 
10,45), où le disciple apprend le mode de vie à la suite du maître; un récit 
de transition (10,46-52) clôt l’ensemble. 

La troisième partie (799ss) ou dénouement se découpe en trois sections. 
La première est composée de cinq controverses dans les chapitres 11 et 12 
et se décompose en A.B.A”.C.D. Les premiers versets 11,1-11 (entrée à 
Jérusalem) introduisent le premier moment (11,12-25) concentrique en 
_A.B.A’ avec l’épisode du figuier entrecoupé par celui de Jésus au temple. 
Le deuxième moment (11,27-12,12) est le centre C appelé la grande 
controverse dans le temple. Le troisième moment D (12,13-34) réunit trois 
controverses et fait pendant au premier moment. Le dernier récit sert de 
transition avec la partie suivante. 

La deuxième section présente le discours eschatologique du chapitre 13 
qui est composé concentriquement en A.B.A°.C.D. Les versets 1 à 4 
introduisent le premier moment (vv. 5-23), en A.B.A’ autour des vv. 7-20, 
le B, sur les épreuves à venir et préparant le centre C (vv. 24-27), avec la 
prédiction sur la fin du monde et la venue du Fils de l’ Homme. Le troisième 
moment D est formé par deux paraboles (vv. 2-29; 33-37) qui encadrent 
trois sentences (vv. 30.31.32) sur l’accomplissement irrémédiable de ce qui 
est prédit. 


12 A: 6,14-16 / B: 6,30-8,21 / A”: 8,27-28 / C: 8,29-9,13 / D: 9,30-10,45 
(STANDAERT, Évangile, 466-467). Le C est le plus important: 8,29 à 9,13. Et 
dans le C se trouve de nouveau la construction A.B.A”.C.D. dont la partie C 
met en valeur les versets 8,36-37 qui sont pour BS au centre de l’évangile 
(STANDAERT, Evangile, 605, 626). 
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La troisième section présente le récit de la passion aux chapitres 14 et 15 
et l’épilogue en 16,1-8. Elle est composée de deux grandes unités, la première 
(14,1-50) reproduit un schéma en A.B.C.D.E. Les extrémités faisant inclusion 
autour du centre C (14,17-31) avec le repas eucharistique vv. 22-25 entouré 
de l’annonce de la trahison de Pun des Douze et de celle de Pierre. La seconde 
partie du récit de la Passion (14,53-15,41) reproduit le schéma A.B.A”.C.D. 
et est composée de trois moments: le premier composé en A.B.A’ est le procès 
devant le Sanhédrin encadré par le reniement de Pierre; le deuxième moment 
C est le centre du développement, le procès devant Pilate et la condamnation 
de Jésus à mort par crucifixion; le troisième moment raconte le dénouement 
tragique: l’exécution de la sentence et la mise à mort. Deux récits de transition 
sont situés l’un entre les deux unités et l’autre entre la fin de la deuxième 
unité et l’épilogue 16,1-8. 

Le récit se termine formellement par un épilogue dramatique qui devait 
se prolonger par le rite de l’eau suivi du rite de la table avec la fraction du 
pain (1174). “La crainte comme mot de la fin” est en premier lieu “cathartique 
et initiatique”. “Seul celui quí traverse cette crainte entre dans la réalité 
nouvelle du Ressuscité qui est toujours au présent, ici et maintenant”. (1195). 


II. Que penser de cet itinéraire? 


L’ouvrage est bien construit et rédigé. Des intuitions intéressantes étayent 
le commentaire et il aurait été fructueux de développer la réflexion suivante 
“Le commentaire illustrera comment la démarche que le lecteur auditeur de 
Mc est supposé faire, correspond aux grandes étapes de l’itinéraire spirituel 
que Simon Pierre a dû parcourir” (21-22). Néanmoins, tout en appréciant 
ces qualités, les lecteurs du commentaire ne manqueront pas de poser un 
certain nombre de questions, tant en rapport avec la méthode et la démarche 
qu’avec les résultats. 


1. Questions sur la méthode utilisée 


Si de fréquentes citations vétérotestamentaires et de nombreuses références 
aux Pères de l’Église, à la tradition rabbinique viennent étayer le propos, on 
peut regretter toutefois un manque de hiérarchisation dans ces citations, ce qui 
perturbe la lecture du développement de l’argumentation (cf. le commentaire 
de 5,40s, 417-420). En outre, quelques réflexions ou digressions * nous 


13 Marc serait colérique (STANDAERT, Évangile, 98, 245). L'illumination 
chez les bouddhistes, la légende de la pastèque au Japon (STANDAERT, Évan- 
gile, 113-114). Serge de Radonesh (STANDAERT, Évangile, 148-149). Le dis- 
cours parabolique comme une liqueur, le récit comme un fleuve (373-374). 
Les démons penauds d’abba Macaire (STANDAERT, Évangile, 561). 
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éloignent parfois du commentaire touffu. L’ouvrage aurait gagné en étant plus 
court, en évitant les répétitions inutiles et les apartés qui perdent le lecteur dans 
le suivi du commentaire. On recherche en vain une bibliographie finale et 
générale qui aurait témoigné du caractère bien documenté de la recherche, seul 
un index nous permet de retrouver les auteurs cités. 

BS présente une bonne critique textuelle en général sauf pour 9,10 (666- 
667). Le commentateur choisit la variante ti &otıv Otav au lieu de ti Eotw 
to. Ce qui change le questionnement des disciples à la descente de la 
montagne après la Transfiguration. Les disciples ne s’interrogeraient pas sur 
ce que c’est que la résurrection mais sur le moment de la résurrection (le 
quand?). Cependant Metzger n’indique aucune variante de ce verset et garde 
TL EOTLY TO EK VEKPGV avaotivar considérant que les autres variantes ne sont 
pas dignes d’étre mentionnées. Le Thesaurus Linguae Graecae n’indique 
aucune formulation où ti éotuv porte sur le tav qui n’est jamais son attribut. 
Et dans le cas présent au v. 9, le ótav ne fait pas sens dans le texte. 

Les niveaux de lecture ne sont pas toujours bien dissociés. Un exemple: 
à propos de 9,9, BS passe subtilement de l’approche narrative a l’approche 
historique, ce qui porte le lecteur à confusion. A quel niveau sommes-nous, 
celui du récit raconté par Mc et de sa stratégie qui fait sens ou celui de 
l’histoire, celle que nous essayons de reconstituer !*? 

L’analyse synoptique est fructueuse pour voir la spécificité de l’agencement 
marcien dans une étude synchronique, elle est plus hasardeuse dans l’analyse 
diachronique. La recherche historique reste intéressante mais ne peut partir 
d’emblée de la prééminence de Mc qui aurait servi de source littéraire tant 
pour Matthieu et pour Luc. Des récents travaux montrent que cette évidence 
n’est pas aussi incontestable pour toutes les péricopes ?”. 


2. Questions sur les hypotheses et les theses 


La typologie mosaïque. Il n’est pas certain que chez Mc, Jésus soit 
présenté comme nouveau Moise et dernier prophète eschatologique !°. BS 
s’appuie en particulier sur Dt 18,15.18. “Le Seigneur fera se lever pour 
toi un prophète comme moi tiré de tes frères”. Cependant, jamais, il n’est 
dit en Mc que se lèvera un nouveau Moise, un nouveau législateur. En 
particulier à la Transfiguration, Jésus peut difficilement être “l’autre 


14 Voir STANDAERT, Évangile, 500-501, 667. Pour une bonne description 
des critères en la matière, voir J.P. MEIER, Jésus: un certain juif. Les données 
de l’histoire. II: La parole et les gestes (Paris 2005) 570-571 et 1142, n. 26. 

5 E.P. SANDERS — M. DAVIES Studying the Synoptic Gospels (London 
1989); M. GOODACRE, The Synoptic Problem. A way Through the Maze (Lon- 
don — New York 2001). 

16 Voir STANDAERT, Évangile, 50-53 et les références signalées dans l’in- 
dex mis à la fin du commentaire (1230). 
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Moise attendu pour la fin” (669) car justement Mc (9,4) nous décrit Moise 
(avec Elie) s’entretenant avec lui sur la montagne. Les disciples et les 
interlocuteurs de Jésus semblent attendre plutót un Messie, un sauveur, 
pour expliquer la loi et non un nouveau législateur. Marc nous présente 
Jésus comme Christ et comme fils de Dieu: il est le Fils unique. Si Jésus 
parle de lui comme d’un prophète en 6,4, c’est pour l’analogie du rejet 
par les siens mais il refuse toute identification trop rapide et toute analogie 
inadéquate. Et a Césarée, avec sa deuxième question, il demande a ses 
disciples de dépasser cette appellation de prophète, avec sa connotation 
traditionnelle, pour aller plus loin “Mais pour vous qui suis-je?” (8,28), 
et de progresser dans leur compréhension, dans leur “vision” de l’identité 
de Jésus comme la vue de l’aveugle en 8,22-26. 

L'évangile de Marc composé comme un discours. BS présente l’évangile 
de Marc comme “Drame, discours, texte initiatique, récit pascal destiné à 
étre proclamé dans la veillée pascale chrétienne” en vue du baptème (41). 
Néanmoins, les indices du texte marcien restent assez faibles et comme le 
fait remarquer BS, toute reconstruction historique est assez aléatoire '”. Et 
s’il n’est pas certain que l’évangile de Marc soit écrit seulement pour être 
proclamé, il est aussi contestable qu'il soit construit comme un discours À. 
Marc ne parle-t-il pas de son lecteur aux vv. 13-14: “que le lecteur 
comprenne!” !? Pour des raisons liturgiques (baptême, eucharistie), le texte 
aurait été composé de facon “rhétorique et dramatique” et d'apres BS, le 
plan suivrait une composition concentrique et rhétorique. Cependant le 
découpage lié á cette construction rhétorique avec un parti pris pour la 
composition A.B.A”.C.D. 7° fait souvent oublier que la succession des 
épisodes suit d’abord une composition narrative *'. La progression du texte 
suit l’intrigue de situation qui est au service de l’intrigue de révélation du 


17 Cf. STANDAERT, Évangile, 8 et 965. 

18 C’est une erreur de croire que tout ce qui était lu à haute voix était dis- 
cours et suivait les règles de la rhétorique démonstrative. Les récits dont la 
composition est basée sur une intrigue étaient lus eux aussi à haute voix. 

12 BS en convient quand il parle du lecteur/destinataire de Marc. Voir entre 
autres STANDAERT, Evangile, 926, 936, 939. 

20 Voir STANDAERT, Evangile, 270-271, la systématisation du procédé. 

21 «... la composition des textes néotestamentaires est toujours multiple 
... tous les micro- et macro-récits du NT ... n’obéissent pas seulement a des 
modeles oraux (chiastiques ou autres), ou rhétoriques, mais aussi narratifs, 
voire dramatiques. Au demeurant il importe chaque fois de voir comment les 
différents principes de composition (oraux, rhétoriques, narratifs) s’articulent 
et lequel régit les autres”. J.-N. ALETTI, “La construction du personnage Jésus 
dans les récits évangéliques. Le cas de Mc”, Analyse narrative et Bible. 
Deuxiéme colloque international du RRENAB. Louvain-la-Neuve — avril 
2004 C. FOCANT — A. WÉNIN (eds.) (BETL 191; Leuven 2005) 19-42, n. 3. 
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personnage protagoniste présenté dès le premier verset: Jésus Christ, Fils 
de Dieu. La question est: quelle est la signification de ces titres? Par qui 
va-t-1l étre reconnu et quand? 

Prenons par exemple les deux récits entrecroisés de la guérison de 
l’hémoroîsse et de la résurrection de la fille de Jaire (Mc 5,21-43). On ne 
voit pas clairement chez BS (400-426) la fonction de cette intercalation 
des récits qui sert l’intrigue de situation. L'épisode de l’hémorroïsse retarde 
Jésus, entre temps la fille de Jaire meurt et ces deux récits intercalés vont 
alimenter l’intrigue de révélation”: Jésus après avoir été maître des 
éléments (4,35-41), des esprits impurs (5,1-20) est maintenant maítre de 
la mort. Cette succession d’épisodes est au service de la présentation du 
personnage Jésus. Quant a l’épisode de Mc 5,21-43, il pointe bien vers la 
foi et le salut “ta foi t’a sauvé” et non pas la crainte comme le dit BS (421), 
qui serait le théme commun du récit de la tempéte apaisée, de la guérison 
du Guérasénien et du double récit (fille de Jaîre et hémorroisse) et le mot 
de la fin de l’évangile (1194-1195). 


3. Le commentaire 


BS présente de bonnes reprises intéressantes à la fin des différentes 
sections. Ainsi en est-il pour la section des pains (6,30-8,21), aux pages 
600-601, avec une comparaison synoptique intéressante. Néanmoins, il 
est regrettable que le commentateur ne cite pas R.M. Fowler * qui montre 
comment les deux multiplications des pains se complètent et comment 
cette section fait avancer la présentation de Jésus auprès de ses disciples 
et auprès de son lecteur. 

De même on lit une bonne reprise aussi sur la question de l’identité de 
Jésus (431-432), avec un déroulé narratif intéressant sur les ch. 1-6 (360) 
montrant les enjeux du questionnement des gens à propos de l’identité de 
Jésus. Ce questionnement continue en Mc 6-8 et prépare le dialogue entre 
Jésus et ses disciples à Césarée au ch. 8. C’est pourquoi, il est non opérant 
de couper la première partie en 6,13 ”. En effet, séparer l’envoi des disciples 


7 De même chez Lc, car la fille de Jaïre n'est pas encore morte («ré8vnoke) 
au début du récit (contrairement à ce que dit STANDAERT, Évangile, 399), ce 
qui n’est pas le cas chez Mt où l’enfant est déjà morte (EreXeürnoev) quand 
son père s’adresse à Jésus. 

23 R.M. FOWLER, Loaves and Fishes. The Function of the Feeding Stories 
in the Gospel of Mark (SBLDS 54; Chico, CA 1981) et idem, Let the Reader 
Understand. Reader-Response Criticism and the Gospel of Mark (Harrisburg, 
PE 2001) 141-142, 212. 

24 Voir la composition (STANDAERT, Evangile, 37) et le commentaire 
(STANDAERT, Evangile,465-466). D’aprés BS, la première partie appelée nar- 
ratio s’arréte en 6,13. 
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en mission (6,7-13) de leur retour (6,30) nuit à la compréhension de la 
narration entrecoupée de l’épisode du Baptiste. Car le rapport entre l’envoi 
en mission des disciples et le récit intercalé, la mort de Jean Baptiste, fait 
pressentir au lecteur le chemin de Jésus et celui de ses disciples à sa suite. 
Et surtout, Jésus continue à guider ses disciples avant comme après 6,13 vers 
une compréhension de son identité et les aide à progresser dans “leur vision” 
de leur Seigneur comme lors de la guérison de l’aveugle de Bethsaide ”. 
C’est donc bien le questionnement tout au long de cette premiére partie qui 
amène le lecteur jusqu’à la question de Jésus a Césarée. Et c’est la déclaration 
de Césarée qui constitue un tournant narratif dans l’évangile, car, à partir de 
ce moment-la, Jésus demande a ses disciples de vouloir le suivre *. 


III. Nouvelles propositions méthodologiques 


Reprenons avec une approche narrative le tournant que constitue la 
déclaration de Césarée, préparée par la guérison de l’aveugle de Bethsaide, 
et le rapport entre l’épisode de Césarée et celui de la Transfiguration. 


1. Fonction narrative de l'épisode de l’aveugle en Mc 8,22-26 


L’épisode 8,22-26, précédant la confession de Pierre, a un caractère 
symbolique: celui de montrer que Jésus est venu pour dessiller progressivement 
les yeux, c’est-à-dire, ouvrir ses disciples à la compréhension, comme le dit 
BS (594-601). Cependant, si l'aveugle guéri en deux temps préfigure ce qui 
va se passer avec Pierre et les disciples, le commentateur voit le cheminement 
et la progression de la compréhension de Pierre par étapes, d’abord à Césarée 
puis à la Transfiguration ?’. Reprenons l’analyse de cette péricope. Alors que 
Jésus a guéri beaucoup de malades de tout genre auparavant (guérisons 
racontées lors des sept premiers chapitres) sans aucune difficulté, avec 
efficacité et rapidité, ici il fait parvenir l’aveugle à une vision nette après un 
assez long processus sur lequel le narrateur insiste. Car une fois les gestes 
accomplis, la question de Jésus, inhabituelle après un acte ou une parole de 


25 Ainsi que le décrit BS (627). Son commentaire (599) sera repris ulté- 
rieurement. 

26 Voir le développement de BS (627) et notre explication plus bas dans 
l’article. Pour BS, 8,36 (et 37) qui est le verset central de l’évangile, est la 
question rhétorique a portée universelle de Mc (STANDAERT, Evangile, 310, 
625-626, 634). 

*7 “Une semaine plus tard quand il se trouvera sur la montagne avec Jésus, 
il pourra voir et entendre tout ce qu’implique la juste confession de qui est 
Jésus” (STANDAERT, Evangile, 599 et 664, 665), alors que Marc souligne leur 
incompréhension et leur crainte (9,5-6). 
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guérison 7°, et la réponse de l’aveugle signalant une vision encore confuse, 
font rebondir le récit. Ce dialogue intervient entre les deux phases de la 
guérison, puis l'injonction au silence coupe court au récit. L'intrigue de 
situation finit donc sur la guérison de l’aveugle et l’ordre qui lui est donné de 
rentrer chez lui sans passer par le village. Jésus serait-il un thaumaturge 
hésitant? En réalité, Jésus a prévu que la guérison serait laborieuse: sa question 
indique bien qu'il sait que la salive et l’imposition des mains n’ont eu qu’un 
effet partiel. Et l’aveugle ne déclare pas: “je ne vois pas bien” ou quelque chose 
de similaire; en effet les gestes thérapeutiques de Jésus auraient alors pu étre 
compris comme un demi-échec. Jésus le sait et le narrateur veut le faire 
comprendre à son lecteur qui doit ainsi se demander pourquoi le narrateur a 
voulu notifier cette guérison en deux temps. Par sa question, Jésus lui-méme 
(et le narrateur) invite à une lecture symbolique de la guérison ” qui prépare 
l’épisode suivant et explique les questions en deux temps (8,27b et 8,29a). De 
cette facon, le narrateur réussit à communiquer au lecteur à la fois la centralité 
du symbolisme du voir et l’importance du micro-récit de la confession de 
Pierre dans tout le macro-récit. Ainsi, l’épisode de l’aveugle de Bethsaide n’est 
pas seulement un récit de transition, une digressio “logée entre deux parties 
plus grandes” (BS, 178; 594) mais peut étre considéré comme formant avec 
la confession de Césarée une charnière narrative de tout l’évangile. 

Mc 8,22-26 clot aussi une série de guérisons disséminées dans la première 
partie de l’évangile (avant la déclaration de Césarée). Or ces guérisons, à la 
fin et au milieu de cette série, font l’objet d’une injonction au silence de la part 
de Jésus et G. Minette de Tillesse considère que ces guérisons accompagnées 
d’ordre de silence sont “des guérisons messianiques” 39, Si ces ordres *! ne sont 
pas directement associés à l’identité de Jésus, ils vont dans le même sens que 
l’injonction au silence de 8,30 introduisant l’annonce de la Passion qui vient 
expliquer la désignation de Messie. Jésus refuse de voir sa puissance associée 
à une volonté de pouvoir *. L’injonction de Mc 8,30 est dans la suite des deux 


28 Jésus interroge (ETepwraw) 8 fois des personnes: un malade: 5,9; 8,23 
ou le père du malade: 9,21; les disciples en 8,27.29; 9,16.33 et les grands pré- 
tres, les scribes et les anciens en 11,29. 

2 Voir S. DE VULPILLIERES, Nature et fonction des injonctions au silence 
dans l’evangile de Marc (Pendé 2010) 239-240. 

30 G. MINETTE DE TILLESSE, Le secret messianique dans l’evangile de Marc 
(Paris 1968) 63-64. 

31 Si certaines de ces demandes de silence servent manifestement á souli- 
gner l’expansion de la renommée de Jésus, d’autres, mises en relation à la 
Passion, visent à freiner voire à corriger des représentations hátives. Voir DE 
VULPILLIERES, Nature et fonction, 245-246 et 287-288. BS ne traite pas le lien 
entre ces ordres de silence et la reconnaissance de l’identité de Jésus. 

32 Ce que souligneront les annonces de la Passion. Et ce que soulignera 
aussi le logion de 10,42-45: Le Fils de |’ Homme n’est pas comme les chefs 
des nations qui recherchent pouvoir et domination. 
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précédentes (7,36 et 8,26): comme le serviteur d'Isaie, Jésus ne fait pas 
“entendre dans la rue la clameur” (Is 42,2) et, à la Transfiguration, les disciples 
verront se réaliser Is 42,1: “mon élu que j'ai moi-méme en faveur”. 


2. La déclaration de Césarée et la Transfiguration 


Toute la dynamique de la première partie du récit mène à la reconnaissance 
de Jésus par les disciples, c’est pourquoi couper la première partie en 6,13 (BS, 
465 et s.) ne rend pas compte de ce mouvement. Reprenons rapidement ce 
parcours jusqu’à Césarée *. Jésus appelle des disciples dès le commencement 
de son ministère, leur demandant de le suivre immédiatement et leur donnant 
un rôle nouveau à jouer (en 1,17 ils deviennent pêcheurs d’hommes). Ils 
l’accompagnent dans son périple: ils le voient et l’entendent enseigner, faire 
des miracles, redéfinir les rapports de famille, le rapport à Dieu *, etc. Cette 
autorité unique, il veut cependant la partager, puisqu’il donne pouvoir à ses 
disciples sur les maladies et les démons (3,15). Durant la section des pains 
6,30-8,26, par son enseignement, ses commentaires, ses actions qui 
manifestent sa maîtrise sur les éléments et sur la maladie, Jésus pousse 
progressivement ses disciples à s’interroger sur son identité. Ayant vu et 
entendu Jésus agir et parler *, ces derniers sont donc plus aptes à déterminer 
quelle est cette autorité et d’où elle vient. Or on les entend peu pendant ce 
parcours sauf pour poser des questions sur les événements en cours *, mais 
aucune encore directement sur l’identité de leur maître. En les exhortant à la 
confiance et en leur faisant observer leur incapacité à comprendre le sens et la 
portée des événements (6,50-52; 7,18-23; 8,17-21), Jésus ne cherche pas à les 
abaisser, mais les incite à se poser la question de son identité, et 1l les interroge 
sur le chemin vers Césarée de Philippe. Cette question préparée depuis les 
multiplications des pains vise à amener les disciples à reconnaître en Jésus le 


33 Cf. P. MASCILONGO, “Ma voi, chi dite che io sia?”. Analisi narrativa 
dell’identità di Gesú e del cammino dei discepoli nel Vangelo secondo Marco, 
alla luce della “Confessione di Pietro” (Mc 8,27-30) (AnBib 192; Roma 
2011). 

34 Enseigner et guérir par exemple en Mc 1,21-28.34; 2,10. 23; 3,7-12; 
3,10. 33-35; 4,34,39; 5,35-43; 7,5-23. 

35 Les apótres ont été témoins privilégiés lors de la tempéte apaisée (Mc 
4,35-41) et de la résurrection de la fille de Jaire (Mc 5,35-43). 

36 Leurs questions concernent ce que dit ou fait Jésus par rapport à eux: 
l’enseignement en paraboles en 4,10; lors de la tempéte apaisée en 4,38; lors 
de la guérison de l’hémorroïsse en 5,31; lors de la 1% multiplication des pains 
en 6,35-36.37b; sur le pur/impur en 7,17; lors de la 2° multiplication des pains 
en 8,4.5b; dans la barque à propos des pains en 8,16. Mais, ils disent peu 
qu’ils admirent Jésus, sauf une fois en Mc 4,41. Sinon leurs réactions ne sont 
pas différentes de celles des gens présents sur les lieux. 
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Messie, méme si la suite du récit montre que leurs idées sur le messianisme 
| sont encore à remanier. C’est ce à quoi va s’employer Jésus, car il leur redira 
les souffrances qui l’attendent >. 

Après la déclaration de Césarée et l’annonce de la Passion, Jésus va 
progressivement modeler le personnage du disciple, et pour ce faire 
développer devant eux le seul modéle pertinent, à savoir lui-méme, le plus 
souvent indirectement (8,34; 9,35; 10,43.44) mais aussi directement (en 
10,45). Après l’épisode de Césarée, Jésus donne une modalité supplémentaire, 
il parle de celui qui veut (8€Aw) Y venir à sa suite, être son disciple. Le fait de 
vouloir-étre devient une des conditions de l’être-disciple et il le définit encore 
en référence à lui-même *. En déterminant l’étre-disciple de ses disciples, 
Jésus énonce les traits le caractérisant lui-méme, alors que pour BS (624-635) 
8,34ss formulent un engagement de type sapientiel. 

A la Transfiguration, Jésus guide aussi ses disciples. Car si la voix divine 
intervient de manière analogue à celle du baptéme et de facon inattendue, sa 
fonction est la méme: confirmer son Fils dans sa mission, néanmoins cette 
fois-ci, la voix s’adresse aux trois disciples et leur demande d’écouter Jesus ®. 
Ce dernier leur enseigne qu’il doit passer par la souffrance et la mort. 
L’orientation du texte va vers cette explication finale et vers l’interprétation 
de Jésus. La dynamique est donc la méme que dans l’épisode précédent: lors 
de la déclaration de Césarée, Jésus les a guidés vers une confession adéquate 
(celle de Messie), en donnant un contenu inoui au titre énoncé; a la 
Transfiguration, la voix les invite justement à écouter ce contenu et la manière 
dont Jésus entend manifester cet étre-Fils. BS (606-607) note la 
correspondance des deux épisodes (confession de Césarée et Transfiguration), 
composés, selon lui, en chiasme; cependant il faut noter que ce développement 
narratif parallèle sert à définir l’identité de Jésus. Les deux énonciations de 
Christ et de Fils sont mises en parallele et elles sont à chaque fois expliquées 
de facon similaire par Jésus. Le deuxiéme titre, développé de la méme maniére 
que le premier, montre que les deux titres sont homologues. Ce parcours qui 
passe par la souffrance et l’humilité confirmerait l’agrément donné en 1,11 par 
la voix céleste au geste de Jésus, venu pauvrement recevoir un baptéme de 
pénitence. Les deux titres de Messie et de Fils de Dieu sont donc 
complémentaires et la filiation de Jésus est messianique. 

A Césarée et a la Transfiguration, Jésus donne l’ordre a ses disciples 
de taire son identité, néanmoins, il met aussi un terme a ce silence en 9,9: 
il ne faut pas parler de lui jusqu’à sa résurrection *. A l’inverse, cela veut 


37 Mc 9,30-32; 10,32-34. 

38 Mc 8,34; 9,35; 10,43.44. 

32 ALETTI, “La construction du personnage Jésus”, 33, n. 40. 

4 Le Père notifie aux disciples l’autorité de Jésus et laisse à son Fils le 
soin d’interpréter: “écoutez-le”. 

* En 9,10, les disciples ne s’interrogent pas sur le moment (ti ¿ori tav) 
de la résurrection (BS, 666-667) mais sur sa signification (ti éotiv té). 
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dire qu’apres la résurrection de Jésus les disciples seront habilités à en 
parler. Il leur faudra annoncer son étre-Messie et son étre-Fils mais les 
disciples ne peuvent comprendre ces annonces sans avoir vu Jésus les 
vivre, les accomplir * et après étre eux-mémes passés par la déréliction, 
la distance et l’abandon. Et c’est alors, après la résurrection, qu'ils 
pourront parler de Jésus et de leur propre parcours. L'expérience vécue à 
la suite de leur Seigneur leur permettra de comprendre le messianisme 
humble qu'il entend vivre. Selon le narrateur Mc, il faut du temps pour 
reconnaître et annoncer le messianisme et la filiation divine. 


* x 


L'ouvrage de BS est un commentaire intéressant et abordable, car il a le 
mérite d’offrir un parcours suivi de l'évangile de Mc, largement étayé de 
références à l Ancien Testament, aux Pères de l’Eglise et a la littérature 
rabbinique. Néanmoins son approche soulève quelques problèmes, notamment 
méthodologiques. En effet, il est difficile de suivre BS, lorsqu’il constate 
qu’une composition rhétorique régit l’ensemble de l’évangile, le plus souvent 
concentrique dans ses sous-parties. Car le récit évangélique suit d’abord une 
composition narrative au service de l’intrigue de situation et surtout de celle 
de révélation du personnage Jésus. Dans cette perspective, une lecture 
privilégiant l’analyse rhétorique prend le risque de ne pas remarquer comment 
la christologie marcienne est développée par la progression narrative du récit. 
En outre, les références du texte marcien au baptéme et a l’eucharistie ne 
rendent pas évidente l’hypothèse d’une composition en vue d'un usage 
liturgique. Enfin, Jésus vu comme le dernier prophete eschatologique, le 
nouveau Moise annoncé pour la fin, laisse de nombreuses questions en 
suspens. De maniére générale, ce commentaire foisonne de citations, de 
renvois aux autres évangiles et de digressions dont le lecteur profitera d’autant 
plus qu'il aura le souci de les hiérarchiser. 


Facultés Jésuites de Paris Sylvie DE VULPILLIERES 
Centre Sèvres, Paris, France 


+ Jésus corrige par ses paroles et son comportement les illusions messia- 
niques de ses disciples. Notons toutes les fois où ces derniers veulent savoir 
qui d’entre eux est le plus grand, et qui sera a la droite de Jésus, lorsqu’il rè- 
gnera en gloire. 
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Christoph BERNER, Die Exoduserzahlung. Das literarische Werden einer Ur- 
sprungslegende Israels (FAT 73). Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2010. xii- 
490 p. 15 x 23,5. €109 


Die vorliegende Arbeit wurde im Sommersemester 2010 von der Theo- 
logischen Fakultát der Universitat Gottingen als Habilitationsschrift ange- 
nommen und fúr den Druck geringfúgig úberarbeitet. Das Werk folgt 
abschnittsweise dem Leseablauf von Ex 1,1-15,21, eine forschungsge- 
schichtliche Einleitung und eine Zusammenfassung bilden dazu einen Rah- 
men, Literaturverzeichnis, Stellen- und Autorenregister beschließen den 
sorgfáltig gestalteten Band. 

Die Arbeit verfolgt vor allem zwei Anliegen. Zum einen will sie zei- 
gen, dass sich die Entstehung der Exoduserzáhlung weder im Rahmen 
der Urkundenhypothese noch auch im Rahmen einer Kompositionshypo- 
these erkláren lasse, sondern am besten durch ein redaktionsgeschichtli- 
ches Modell mit vielen kleinen Fortschreibungen. Zum andern geht es 
Berner darum, die priesterlichen Texte in dieses Modell zu integrieren, 
das heiBt, den Nachweis zu führen, dass es niemals eine selbstándige Prie- 
sterschrift gegeben habe, sondern auch diese als Fortschreibung bzw. als 
in sich vielfach gestaffelte Fortschreibungsphase zu verstehen sei, welche 
auf dem vorpriesterlichen Bestand aufbaut. 

. Letzere Fragestellung greift in die Diskussion um den Charakter der Prie- 
sterschrift ein. Die Vorstellung einer unselbstándigen Priesterschrift ist an 
sich nicht neu, sondern seit den Arbeiten von John Van Seters und Erhard 
Blum auf der Tagesordnung. Redaktionsgeschichtliche Entwiirfe zur Penta- 
teuchgenese waren allerdings in dieser Frage seither bei der klassischen 
Theorie einer selbstándigen Priesterschrift geblieben (etwa Kratz oder 
Levin), was bedeutete, dass die priesterlichen Autoren trotz existierender ál- 
terer Texte keine Fortschreibung, sondern eine Neuschreibung unternommen 
hatten. Eine solche Singularitàt ist nach Berner nicht plausibel zu machen 
(5-7), sodass er den Versuch unternimmt, eine — um einen Begriff aus der 
Physik abzuwandeln — “einheitliche Redaktionstheorie” zu formulieren. 

Diese materialisiert sich konkret als Abfolge zahlreicher Einschrei- 
bungen und Fortschreibungen. Um iberhaupt eine Vorstellung von diesen 
Prozessen zu bekommen stellt Berner fiir jede untersuchte Einheit den li- 
terarischen Werdegang in Form von “Schichtungstabellen” (9) dar. Da- 
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nach haben viele Abschnitte ein Dutzend oder mehr Fortschreibungen er- 
fahren, oftmals an mehreren Stellen, bisweilen nur ein Wort. Hinzu 
kommt, dass die Autoren von Schichten mit gleicher Nummer in verschie- 
denen Abschnitten nicht unbedingt identisch sein miissen. Alles in allem 
fúhrt dies zu einem Bild vom Entstehungsprozess der Exoduserzáhlung, 
nach dem Dutzende von Autoren Hunderte von Einzelstiicken nach und 
nach eingefúgt haben. 

Die ursprúngliche Exoduserzáhlung beginnt nach Berner mit der Geburts- 
und Jugendgeschichte Moses (2,1.2a.5aa.5ba.6*.10afb.11aab.12) und führt 
ùber eine kurze Begegnung Moses mit Gott an einem Dornbusch in Midian 
(2,15; 3,1a*.2b.3a.4a.5a.6b.7a.8a0.10a0b*; 4,18aa*.20aB) zum Auszug 
(12,37a; 13,20.21aa*). Das Meerwunder umfasst danach 14,5a.6.10ba.13a.14; 
14,19b.20*.21ap*.24aaf.25b.27aa*Bb.30; 15,20*.21*). Daran schließt sich 
der Aufbruch an (15,22*.25), der in die Landnahmeerzählung mündet und in 
Jos 12 endet. 

Die Auffassung, die Exoduserzählung sei eigentlich eine Exodus-Land- 
nahme-Erzählung, wird von Berner allerdings nicht begründet, sondern 
vorausgesetzt und bestimmt ganz wesentlich die Analyse von Ex 3,1-12. 
Seine Begründung, ohne die Ankündigung der Landgabe (3,8aa) sei “allen 
Nebenlinien der Boden entzogen” (68), und “Befreiung und Heraufführung 
sind komplementäre Handlungen, die sich nicht voneinander trennen las- 
sen” (69), kann sich zwar auf gewichtige Gewährsleute stützen (Kratz, 
Gertz, K. Schmid, Knauf, 430-431), sollte aber im Rahmen einer solchen 
Arbeit nachgewiesen werden, zumal es Gegenstimmen gibt (Blum, Os- 
wald). Die gleiche Problematik begegnet bei der Frage, wo der Anfang der 
Exoduserzählung zu suchen sei. Berner kann sich mit der These, dieser sei 
in Ex 2,1 zu finden, wiederum auf eine Reihe von neueren Stimmen beru- 
fen (Kratz, K. Schmid, Otto), er versäumt es aber, die neuerlich dagegen 
vorgebrachten Einwände (Blum, Gerhards) zu diskutieren (49f). 

Diese Fehlanzeigen bei der Begründung von Anfang und Ende der Exo- 
duserzählung sind nicht unwichtig, denn der Charakter eines Textes wird 
natürlich ganz erheblich von seinem Anfang und seinem Ende bestimmt. 
Dieses Manko ist allerdings unvermeidbar, denn die Rekonstruktion einer 
vielstufigen Redaktionsgeschichte, oder wie es Berner ausdrückt, einer 
“Lawine von Fortschreibungen” (433), bringt als notwendige Begleiter- 
scheinung eine starke Vermehrung der literarkritischen Bruchstellen mit 
sich. Jede einzelne ist begründungspflichtig, die meisten sind umstritten 
und erforderten eine ausführliche Argumentation. Ein Werk, das solches 
leistet, würde allerdings Autor, Leser und Verlag überfordern. So müssen 
in vielen Fällen wenige Sätze genügen. 

Fruchtbarer als die Diskussion dieser oder jener literarkritischen Ent- 
scheidung ist daher die Beschäftigung mit dem Textmodell, das den Ana- 
lysen zu Grunde liegt. Ein solches Gesamtkonzept, das die Bedingungen 
und die Interessen darstellt, unter denen die Exoduserzählung entstanden 
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ist, liefert Berner im abschlieBenden Kapitel seiner Arbeit (448-451). Er 
versteht den literarischen Werdegang der Exoduserzáhlung im Anschluss 
an Kratz und Levin als “fortwáhrende literarische Selbstauslegung der 
werdenden Schrift” (6). Diese sicher nicht ganz zufállig an das lutherische 
“scriptura sui ipsius interpres” erinnernde Hermeneutik will Berner hi- 
storisch als frühe Form der jüdischen Schriftauslegung wahrscheinlich 
machen (450). Das Wachstum des Textes lasse sich als “ein fortwährender 
Prozeß, ‘midraschartiger’ Selbstauslegung beschreiben” (7). 

Nach dieser Auffassung referiert die Exoduserzählung nicht auf Ereig- 
nisse in der Frühgeschichte Israels und ist auch nicht Kondensat älterer 
Überlieferung. Weder die ursprüngliche Exoduserzählung noch eine ihrer 
Fortschreibungen haben ihren Ursprung und Anlass in Sterdrückungs- und 
Befreiungserfahrungen des Volkes. Begriffe wie “Dienst”, “Fron”, “Skla- 
venhaus”, der “Bau von Vorratsstädten” und die Namen “Ramses” und 
“Pithom” kommen allesamt erst in einem weit fortgeschrittenen Stadium 
der Literargeschichte in den Text und sind “zuallererst Ausdruck theolo- 
gischer Traditionsbildung” (434) bzw. “entspringen bereits der Reflexion 
Späterer” (434). Worauf sich die ursprüngliche Exoduserzählung und ihre 
Fortschreibungen beziehen, “bleibt das Geheimnis des Verfassers” (434). 
Die Exoduszählung hatte auch keine Adressaten, denn sie “ist das Produkt 
schriftgelehrter Eliten, und es ist ungeklärt, wann und in welchem Kontext 
sie überhaupt einer breiteren Öffentlichkeit zugänglich wurde” (451). 

Dieses Verständnis der Textes als Schreibtischprodukt und Auslegungs- 
gegenstand von Schriftgelehrten ist grundlegend, denn nur vor diesem Hin- 
tergrund wird die Hypothese von zahlreichen Fortschreibungen verständlich. 
Historische Vorgaben, gesellschaftliche Zwänge und Anforderungen, die aus 
dem öffentlichen Gebrauch der Texte herrühren, würden die Anzahl der plau- 
sibel zu machenden Fortschreibungen drastisch reduzieren. Postuliert man 
dagegen ein rein akademisches Szenario, dann fallen solche Einschränkun- 
gen weg. Selbst die Tatsache, dass die Grundschicht der Exoduserzählung, 
wie sie von Berner rekonstruiert wird, kein lückenloser und kohärenter Text 
ist, erscheint dann nicht mehr als Problem, sondern umgekehrt als Beweis 
für die Richtigkeit der Hypothese: “Es sind vor allem die im Text selbst an- 
gelegten Fragen und Leerstellen, die neue Fortschreibungen anstoßen und 
damit zum stetigen literarischen Wachstum beitragen” (450). 

Berner gebührt die Anerkennung, das neuerdings breite Akzeptanz ge- 
winnende Verständnis von Textproduktion als “innerbiblische Schriftaus- 
legung” bis zur letzten Konsequenz durchexerziert zu haben. Die dafür 
notwendige Virtuositát im Umgang mit den Texten ist ihm ohne Abstriche 
zu bescheinigen. Über die Textgemäßheit dieses Verfahrens ist damit aber 
noch nicht entschieden. Isaac Leo Seeligmann, auf den sich Berner beru- 
fen möchte (7), hatte noch vorsichtig von “Voraussetzungen der Mi- 
draschexegese” (Gesammelte Studien zur Hebräischen Bibel [FAT 41; 
Tübingen 2004] 1-30) gesprochen und selbst in Bezug auf späte Texte 
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wie die Chronik vor zu starker Analogisierung gewarnt (“Anfánge der 
Midraschexegese in der Chronik”, Gesammelte Studien zur Hebráischen 
Bibel, 32, n. 3). Demgegeniiber ist Berners Arbeit einem jiingeren Zweig 
der Forschung zuzurechnen, der die Analogie zur frühjüdischen Ausle- 
gungsliteratur auf weite Teile der alttestamentlichen Literaturgeschichte 
ausdehnen will. Dieser Interpretationsansatz wurde von Bernard Levinson 
(Legal Revision and Religious Renewal in Ancient Israel [Cambridge 
2008] 95-181) forschungsgeschichtlich aufgearbeitet und scheint vielen 
schon als Standardmethode zu gelten. Doch fragt sich bei allen diesen Ar- 
beiten — und Berners Arbeit bildet da keine Ausnahme —, ob die Ubertra- 
gung des Textverstándnisses spáterer Epochen auf die Zeit der Abfassung 
des Hexateuch wirklich textgema und historisch plausibel ist. 

Damit ist aber die alte Frage nach dem Sitz im Leben der Hexateuch- 
texte wieder aufgeworfen. Wurden diese Texte tatsachlich von Schriftge- 
lehrten für Schriftgelehrte geschrieben? Wurden sie tatsáchlich nur im 
Skriptorium von Schreiber zu Schreiber weitergegeben? Die áltere For- 
schung hatte demgegenüber den öffentlichen und gemeinverbindlichen 
Charakter dieser Texte betont und lag damit, was den pragmatischen Cha- 
rakter dieser Texte angeht, sicher nicht ganz falsch, wenngleich die damit 
verbundenen Vorstellungen (Amphiktyonie, Bundesfest etc.) heute zu- 
recht ın die Kritik geraten sind. Die Diskussion um den elaborierten Ent- 
wurf von Berner wird sich nicht damit begnügen können, einzelne 
literarkritische Entscheidungen zu bewerten, die Radikalitát, mit der Ber- 
ner den Ansatz der innerbiblischen Exegese hier durchführt, nötigt viel- 
mehr dazu, die Hermeneutik und das literatursoziologische Modell als 
Ganzes auf seine Angemessenheit hin zu befragen. 


Liebermeisterstr. 12 Wolfgang OSWALD 
D-72076 Tübingen 


Martin HALLASCHKA, Haggai und Sacharja 1-8. Eine redaktions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung (BZAW 411). Berlin — New York, Walter 
De Gruyter, 2010. x11-371 p. 16 x 23 


This book by Martin Hallaschka represents a slightly revised version 
of his dissertation completed at the University of Göttingen under the di- 
rection of Reinhard G. Kratz ın 2009. Hallaschka develops a complex pic- 
ture of the redaction history of Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 by describing 
the growth of these two writings as a process that takes place from the 
end of the sixth century into the early Hellenistic period. Hallaschka’s 
comprehensive portrait seeks to explain the growth of this material from 
the originally independent recordings of material associated with these 
prophets through their eventual combination and ongoing supplements. 
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Methodologically, Hallaschka follows a standard procedure for recre- 
ating the redaction history of Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 by relying heavily 
upon Literarkritik (literary/source criticism) to formulate observations re- 
garding literary, syntactical, and theological inconsistencies in a passage 
before attempting a reconstruction of the process by which these elements 
came together. The literary units that comprise Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 
are rarely debated; thus they provide Hallaschka with a solid point around 
which to organize his study. The sequential date formulas in Haggai organ- 
1ze the book into four easily recognizable units (1,1-15a; 1,15b-2,9; 2,10- 
19; and 2,20-23), and the three date formulas in Zechariah 1-8 (1,1.7; 7,1), 
combined with the eight vision accounts and their attendant interpretive 
material, readily divide Zechariah 1-8 into three sections. Hallaschka in- 
vestigates each of the eight vision accounts separately (1,7-17; 2,1-4; 2,5- 
9; 3,1-10; 4,1-14; 5,1-4; 5,5-11; and 6,1-8). Additionally, Hallaschka treats 
two additional units separately from their surrounding visions: the epex- 
egetical bridge (epexegetisches Zwischenstiick) of 2,10-17 and the conclu- 
sion to the vision cycle in 6,9-15. He thus deals with 10 units in the section 
containing the eight visions, but conversely treats the sayings in the third 
section of Zech 7,1-8,23 as a single, albeit composite, large unit. 

Consequently Hallaschka systematically evaluates these widely re- 
cognized literary units in Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 from two directions: 
1) looking for evidence of literary heterogeneity; and 2) extending those 
observations into discussions of the interrelationships within and between 
these units in order to develop a holistic picture of the literary develop- 
ment of Haggai and Zechariah 1-8. In short, Hallaschka attempts to ex- 


_ tract the building blocks holding the composite pieces together and then 


to explain how the pieces grew in chronological order into the form that 
we now have. With each unit Hallaschka presents his literary analysis as 
his “initial observations” (“erste Beobachtungen”) by investigating the 
final form of each unit for evidence of literary development before turning 
to his synthesis of each unit’s literary history in terms of the relative 
chronology by which the pieces came together. 

The results of Hallaschka’s study are not easily summarized despite 
the fact that each section conveniently ends with a coherent recapitulation 
from the author. The author presents his analysis (Literarkritik), followed 
in a separate section by his assessment of the interrelationships and the 
relative chronology of the pieces (Literargeschichte) within that unit. 
Only at the end of the author’s treatment of Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 
respectively does Hallaschka draw together the history of the individual 
units into a more comprehensive summation of how their growth resulted 
in these two pieces of literature as we now have them. 

This decision, while certainly logical, creates significant difficulties for 
readers trying to follow the detailed argumentation. This difficulty is further 
accentuated by the sometimes conflicting ways that the author over-dissects 
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the texts in some places but then oversimplifies his conclusions in other 
places, leaving it to the reader to piece together the gaps. For example, in 
the four units in Haggai noted above, Hallaschka treats Hag 2,20-23 as a 
single composition, but he argues that the remaining three units (1,1-15a; 
1,15b-2,9; 2,10-19) exhibit literary tensions that result in 7, 6, and 3 layers 
of editorial activity respectively. Yet, in his analysis of the redaction history 
of Haggai (120-138), Hallaschka speaks about six redactional stages for the 
book, while his convenient summary chart in the appendix (321) lists only 
five layers (he omits the fifth layer he discusses on pages 137-138 that con- 
sists of additional expansions to Haggai 2). 

The situation is even more complex in Zechariah 1—8. Apart from the 
initial unit (1,1-6) which Hallaschka recognizes as a unified composition, 
Hallaschka concludes that each of the remaining units contains at least 
two redactional hands that work on parts of the corpus (though most of 
these units contain between four and seven redactional layers). Yet in his 
redaction history of Zechariah 1-8 (293-313) Hallaschka presents this 
material as the result of seven different redactional layers in the vision 
cycle combined with six different redactional layers in the prologue (1,1- 
6) and the epilogue (7,1-8,23). His summary chart in the appendix (322) 
then telescopes this material into nine different redactional layers. 

Hallaschka presents a careful analysis of the text that takes seriously the 
literary tensions inherent in Haggai and Zechariah 1-8 that are often smoothed 
over or ignored in recent literature. Hallaschka’s literary analysis, therefore, 
needs to be taken quite seriously for its careful attention to detail, variations 
of terminology, repeating themes, and changing theological perspectives. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful that Hallaschka’s work will move the con- 
sensus that these two writings were largely creations of the late sixth or 
early fifth centuries B.C.E. Hallaschka applies his diachronic literary analy- 
sis so stringently that, in the end, he will probably not find many converts 
to his model that finds at least nine different redactional hands involved in 
the process of the development of these two short works. For example, his 
detailed analysis of the dating formulas of Haggai carefully analyzes the 
slight variations present among these texts (1,1.15; 2,1.10.20). Yet, in his 
approach to the compilation of the units Hallaschka seems to apply this 
analysis with a very mechanical assumption, namely that the deviations of 
the formulas could not be stylistic divergences, but must be explained as 
the work of different hands. As a result, these date formulas, which are nor- 
mally understood as a unifying element in Haggai, instead become con- 
nected with four different redactional layers. Such assumptions become 
characteristic of the author’s source-critical analysis. Alternative explana- 
tions for the tensions he notes are not always given serious consideration. 

Further, his work results in a very elongated redactional history for 
Haggai, which stretches into the early Hellenistic period. This extended 
process runs counter to the arguments in recent commentaries, but his ra- 
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tionale are not always strong enough to carry the weight he attaches to 
them. For example, his argumentation that the Zerubbabel promise of Hag 
2,20-23 can be confidently dated to the Hellenistic period because of the 
messianic overtones appears especially thin in this respect. Hallaschka 
asks his readers to accept this late date based almost exclusively upon 
thematic parallels, yet he never offers an adequate explanation regarding 
why a later editor would create a promise 200 years later concerning an 
otherwise obscure Judean governor appointed by the Persians, especially 
since the promise itself creates expectations that are never realized. By 
‘ contrast, specific reference to Zerubbabel as the object of a promise for 
the continuation of the Davidic dynasty (albeit phrased obliquely) makes 
better sense as a promise articulated when Zerubbabel was still on the 
scene than it does 200 years later. 

Relatedly, in places Hallaschka offers some rather curious rationale 
for separating material into more than one hand. For example, when 
speaking about 2,12a.13ab as an insertion into an existing unit (Zech 
2,10a.11.14) he claims it was inserted because the cursing of the nations 
was “necessary” (nötig, 189) for the judgment against the nations to come. 
The irony, of course, is that he may indeed be right about its necessity, 
but it is less clear why that necessary logic must be considered secondary 
to the original unit. 

Finally, this work by Hallaschka — as detailed as it is — seems incomplete 
canonically. Hallaschka works systematically through the canonical form 
of each unit of Haggai/Zechariah 1-8 which makes his treatment of indi- 
vidual passages easy to find. Yet, despite the fact that he argues that neither 
Haggai nor Zechariah 1—8 reached their final form until the Hellenistic pe- 
riod, Hallaschka never seriously attempts to explain the relationship of 
Zechariah 1-8 to Zechariah 9-14. To be fair, Hallaschka touches on the 
issue in a brief paragraph (14) with references to recent treatments by 
Bosshard/Kratz, Nogalski, Schart, and Wóhrle. Nevertheless, given that 
Hallaschka sees the redactional development of Haggai/Zechariah 1-8 last- 
ing into the Hellenistic period, his model raises more questions than his 
brief statement resolves. 

The strengths of Hallaschka’s work lie in 1) his close reading of the 
text that is sensitive to and seeks explanations for tensions within the text, 
and 2) his willingness to challenge the status quo regarding opinions about 
the early compositional forms of Haggai and Zechariah 1-8. Despite the 
fact that this reviewer found the resulting model unconvincing, Hallashka 
forces interpreters to reevaluate assumptions and to articulate alternative 
explanations to these diverse elements within the text. In the end, schol- 
arship is well served by Hallaschka’s analysis. 


Baylor University James D. NOGALSKI 
Waco, TX 76798-7284 
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Meik GERHARDS, Das Hohelied. Studien zu seiner literarischen Gestalt und 
theologischen Bedeutung (Arbeiten zur Bibel und ihrer Geschichte 35). 
Leipzig, Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2010. 577 p. 16 x 23.€ 78 


Il volume rappresenta un’Habilitationsschrift presentata a Rostock 
sotto la direzione del Prof. H.M. Niemann. Si tratta di un lavoro ampio e 
con notevoli pretese: l’autore sfida l’opinio communis dell’esegesi attuale 
sul Cantico, proponendo un ritorno all’esegesi allegorica, tradizionale nel 
mondo giudaico e in quello cristiano. Per far questo egli propone una 
nuova interpretazione dell’intero poema, giungendo a una propria tradu- 
zione e organizzazione del libro. Egli parte perciò da un lavoro minuzioso 
sul testo, che spiega anche l’inusuale lunghezza del libro (577 pagine!). 

Il primo passo intrapreso dall’autore è quello di situare il poema nel 
suo ambiente storico e culturale (28-152). Con un numero crescente di 
autori, G. situa il Cantico nel periodo ellenistico, sottolineandone in par- 
ticolare la vicinanza con Teocrito, e notando allo stesso tempo un’apertura 
ad elementi orientali, sia del mondo mesopotamico (il “matrimonio 
sacro”) sia di quello egiziano (i “canti d'amore”). Alla fine del lavoro egli 
ritorna sull’argomento, precisando che il momento della composizione 
non sarebbe quello del dominio tolemaico, ma quello del dominio seleu- 
cide: il Cantico rappresenterebbe una rivendicazione nazionalistica contro 
la tendenza ellenizzante del tempo (537-542). 

In un secondo passo, G. si sofferma sulla forma letteraria del Cantico, 
affermandone l’unitarietà, contro la tendenza diffusa di riternerlo un’an- 
tologia di canti amorosi. L’unita del Cantico però non giunge, secondo 
G., al punto di poter essere spiegata come un dramma con uno svolgi- 
mento lineare: nel poema ci sono diverse conclusioni, e quella più vistosa 
non è alla fine, ma a metà del libro (5,1). Qui non gli si può dare torto, 
anche contro recenti tentativi di risuscitare l’ipotesi drammatica (vedi 
P.W.T. Stoop-van Paridon, The Song of Songs. A Philological Analysis of 
the Hebrew Book Sir haSSirim [Ancient Near Eastern Studies Supplement 
17; Louvain — Paris — Dudley, MA 2005], non citato nel lavoro di G.). 

Secondo G. l’unica maniera di rendere ragione dell’ unita del poema è 
quella di comprenderla come un monologo della donna. Precisando me- 
glio la sua ipotesi, egli vede il Cantico come una “Traumdichtung”, una 
specie di mimo in cui la donna racconta i suoi sogni d’amore alle “figlie 
di Gerusalemme”. Solo alla fine (8,13) si fa sentire un’altra voce, quella 
del diletto, che a sua volta cita le parole dell’amata (8,14). 

A questo punto l’autore propone una sua lettura del poema come un 
tutto unitario, unificato appunto dal soggetto del “sogno”, la donna, che 
cita volta a volta diversi altri personaggi, come il suo diletto, 1 “fratelli” 
e le “figlie di Gerusalemme”. 

Dopo queste premesse, G. può proporre una ripresa dell’interpretazione 
allegorica del Cantico, intesa non come una rilettura successiva, ma come 
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il senso originale del testo. A suo parere il rigetto dell’interpretazione al- 
legorica da parte dell’esegesi moderna non è fondata criticamente, ma si 
appoggia su pregiudizi culturali. Egli si sofferma nel ribattere puntiglio- 
samente le posizioni di Keel, che si riferiva a testi rabbinici per dimostrare 
che il senso originario del Cantico non era allegorico, ma letterale. 
La preoccupazione che muove Gerhards è lodevole, e non può non tro- 
vare eco in chi è interessato a leggere il Cantico con occhi di fede, come 
parola di Dio. Egli si domanda non senza ragione “quanto distanti tra loro 
siano l’approccio storico-critico al Cantico e quello teologico-cristologico” 
(25). Egli cerca di superare questa distanza, affermando che il Cantico non 
è originariamente un poema amoroso: esso vuole riferirsi fin dall’origine 
al rapporto Dio-Israele, usando per questo la forma esterna di un poema 
d’amore, come era consuetudine sia nel mondo mesopotamico, sia nella 
letteratura profetica di Israele. Concretamente, G. vede nel “diletto” Dio 
stesso, e nell’amata la comunità dei “pii” di epoca seleucide, che aspetta- 
vano il ristabilmento di Israele, e si ponevano contro le tendenze elleniz- 
zanti dei capi politici e religiosi della nazione (identificati nei “fratelli” 
dell’amata). Così, accanto ad una lettura “teologica” del testo, l’autore ne 
propone una “politica”, una strada percorsa già da Lutero, e ultimamente 
_ da autori come L. Stadelmann, Love and Politics. A New Commentary on 
the Song of Songs (New York — Mahwah 1992) (anche questo autore non 
è conosciuto da G.). 

Va dato atto a G. di essersi messo su una strada controcorrente, e con 
notevole acribia. E tuttavia il presente revisore non riesce a condividere 
la tesi di fondo e diverse posizioni metodologiche del libro. D'altronde 
G. stesso sembra attendersi tali critiche, quando, riferendosi al giudizio 
degli esaminatori dell’abilitazione, commenta: “Alle Gutachten waren in 
einer Weise positiv, wie es nicht erwartet hatte” (9). 

Una prima osservazioni è a mio avviso quella di un uso selettivo delle 
fonti. Dei paralleli dai testi del “matrimonio sacro” mesopotamico l’unico 
testo citato è il poema di Nabu e Tashmetu, perché si prestava ad un’in- 
terpretazione “onirica”. Ma altri poemi, anche più vicini al testo del Can- 
tico, che si prestano meno a una tale interpretazione, vengono ignorati. 
Così dei poemi d’amore egiziani, viene citata quasi esclusivamente “La 
passeggiata” (The Stroll). Anche nella bibliografia recente, si nota una li- 
mitazione quasi esclusiva a quella di lingua tedesca. 

L’interpretazione onirica del Cantico non è una novità. Alcune parti 
si prestano a questo (come 3,1-5 e 5,2-8, ad esempio). Nuova è l’inter- 
pretazione dell’intero poema come un sogno. Uno si domanda se invece 
che di sogno non si debba parlare di situazioni liriche: la poesia amorosa 
non si preoccupa, usualmente, di aderenza alla realtà: proietta, idealizza. 
Contro la pretesa intrerpretazione “onirica” di 3,1-5 parla ad esempio il 
fatto, sottolineato da Mathieu, che nei poemi d’amore egiziani, i primi in- 
contri tra 1 due amanti non avvengono nella casa di lui, ma in quella di 
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lei. Il passaggio dalla casa della madre di lei a quella della madre di lui è 
esattamente quello supposto in Ct 3,1-5 e 3,6-11 (cf. B. Mathieu, La poé- 
sie amoureuse de l’Egypte Ancienne. Recherche sur un genre littéraire au 
Nouvel Empire [Cairo 1996] 153-155). Così il parallelo dei canti d'amore 
egiziani offre uno sfondo concreto, non onirico, per i poemi del Cantico 
più sospetti di essere un sogno. 

Collegata con quella del sogno, anche quella del monologo, da cui sin- 
golarmente vengono esclusi due soli versetti, 8,13-14, appare forzata. Al 
limite, questo è materialmente possibile, ma con questo si perde la plura- 
lità di voci (maschile — femminile; singolare — plurale) che fa la ricchezza 
del Cantico e lo distingue, ad esempio, dai poemi egiziani. G. sembra 
voler sostituire l’autore con la donna, ma questo non è ricavabile dal testo, 
il quale è caratterizzato invece dal dialogo, sulla cui valenza teologica sa- 
rebbe interessante riflettere. 

L’unità del poema viene affermata a ragione, ma essa, a mio avviso, è 
da estrarre dal testo stesso, non da imporre con un’ipotesi ad esso estranea. 
Essa andrebbe ricercata nel ricorrere di termini, di personaggi, nell’uso 
caratteristico dei ritornelli, nella ripetizione delle stesse immagini. A tal 
riguardo è singolare che un ritornello, come quello del “risveglio” (2,7; 
3,5; 8,4) venga visto da G. una volta come inizio di unità (2,6-7), le altre 
due (3,5; 8,4) come conclusione (cf. 388, 391, 401). Con quanto maggior 
attenzione al testo si possa procedere per delineare le unità compositive 
mostra esemplarmente il lavoro di D. Ph. Roberts (Let me See your Form. 
Seeking Poetic Structure in the Song of Songs [Studies in Judaism; Lan- 
ham, MD et al. 2007]). Forse il fatto di studiare il testo non secondo una 
lettura continua, ma per brani staccati, secondo un ordine tematico, ha 
fatto perdere all’autore l’occhio per la successione logica delle parti. 

Nella lettura del testo sono riscontrabili, accanto a puntualizzazioni 
molto accurate, anche alcune forzature, sia del testo in sé (tempi dei verbi, 
congetture), sia dell’interpretazione. La discussione dei singoli punti esula 
dallo spazio di una recensione. Fondamentalmente non convince, nono- 
stante tutti gli sforzi dell’autore, l'affermazione che l’intenzione originale 
del testo sia allegorica. L’autore in questo senso è onesto, egli riconosce 
che ciò non si può ricavare dal testo (cf. 531: “Auch wenn kein augenfàl- 
liges Textsignal fúr die allegorische Deutung vorliegt, ...”). Si dovrebbe 
però aggiungere che almeno in una circostanza il testo ebraico parla chia- 
ramente contro l’identificazione del diletto con JHWH e dell’amata con 
Israele. In 8,5 la frase “Sotto il melo ti ho svegliato” ha in ebraico come 
soggetto la donna, mentre la versione siriaca cambia: qui il soggetto è 
l’uomo (così anche alcuni codici della LXX). Il cambiamento obbedisce 
probabilmente al fatto dell’incompatibilità del testo ebraico con l’inter- 
pretazione allegorica. Va infatti contro tutta la Bibbia pensare che a sve- 
gliare l’amore in Dio sia stato Israele. Non si tratta di un testo qualsiasi: 
questo è il cuore del Cantico, e quindi il fatto non può essere casuale. Si 
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deve dire che a livello di testo masoretico l’intenzione allegorica, per 
quanto tradizionale e veneranda, non è originale. Il testo, così com’è, va 
inteso nel suo senso letterale. 

Per affermare il senso originariamente allegorico, G. si appoggia ai pa- 
ralleli dell’ Antico Testamento, Sal 45 e soprattutto 1 testi profetici di Os 
1-3; 14,5-9; Is 54,4-8; 61,10-11; 62,1-12 (487-512). Qui andrebbe rispet- 
tata la diversa caratteristica di questi testi. Nei profeti e nei Salmi il tema 
di fondo è il rapporto di Israele o del singolo israelita con Dio: nei testi sa- 
pienziali, il tema di fondo è la realtà umana e il modo per vivere felici. Il 
rapporto con Dio esiste, ma è indiretto, attraverso l’ordine del mondo (o 
“Sapienza”. I richiami ai testi profetici e a quelli del Pentateuco (tra cui 
innegabilmente il rapporto privilegiato con Gen 2-3) non rimandano ne- 
- cessariamente ad un’intenzione allegorica. Essi si spiegano con il carattere 
trascendente, teologico, dell’amore umano, quale è espresso mirabilmente 
in Ct 8,6: “(L'amore) è una fiamma di Jah”. Qui si parla evidentemente 
non dell’amore di Dio, ma di quello tra uomo e donna (cf. 8,5). È questo 
amore che ha in sé qualcosa di divino. 

G. ha visto correttamente la necessità di ritornare alla dimensione teo- 
logica del Cantico. Quasi contemporaneamente è apparso il libro di E. 
Kingsmill (The Song of Songs and the Eros of God. A Study in Biblical 
Intertextuality [OTM; Oxford 2010]), che si pone anch’esso su una linea 
allegorica. Qualche tempo fa libri del genere forse non sarebbero stati 
pubblicati. Forse sono un segno dei tempi, dell’urgenza, cioè, di risco- 
prire, nel campo dell’esegesi scientifica, la dimensione religiosa del 
poema biblico. A mio parere, l’esigenza è giusta: la strada però non può 
essere quella allegorica, dev’essere quella di un approfondimento del 
senso letterale. L’amore umano ha in sé una dimensione teologica, che 
l’esegeta è chiamato a mettere in luce con uno studio rispettoso del testo. 
Questa, a mio avviso, è la sfida attuale per un’esegesi credente del Can- 
tico, quale quella di G. indubbiamente vuol essere. 


Via Appia Antica 102 Gianni BARBIERO 
1-00179 Roma 


Bradley C. GREGORY, Like an Everlasting Signet Ring. Generosity in the 
Book of Sirach (DCLS 2). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 2010, vii-378 p. 
16 x 23,5. 


Cette étude sur la générosité selon Ben Sira est bienvenue. Le titre 
principal met ensemble Si 17,22a et 40,17b, où le mot érlenuocúvn garde 
le sens d’aumöne; en Si 40,17b, l’hébreu 1773 doit avoir le même sens 
(325). Il s’agit d'une thèse de doctorat rédigée sous la direction de G.A. 
Anderson et défendue en 2009 au département de théologie de l’ Univer- 
sité Notre Dame, dans l’Indiana aux Etats-Unis. 
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Trois qualités caractérisent cette recherche. La construction de l’en- 
semble est d'une logique impressionnante dans un travail qui aurait pu 
n’étre qu’une suite d’analyses de péricopes: l’auteur entend montrer la 
cohérence de la pensée aux multiples facettes de Ben Sira. Ensuite l’au- 
teur a une connaissance très complète des dossiers: il lit les études parues 
dans la plupart des langues qui comptent en exégése. Enfin, son écriture 
est non seulement limpide, mais agréable, veillant et réussissant a se faire 
aisément comprendre du lecteur, qui lui en saura gré. 

Un premier chapitre, servant d’introduction, propose un status quaes- 
tionis, non seulement sur le théme retenu — la générosité chez Ben Sira — 
mais surtout sur ce qu’on sait aujourd’hui du livre de ce dernier (7-24). 
Je reviendrai plus avant sur ces pages. 

Le deuxiéme chapitre ouvre vraiment la recherche par une longue étude 
théologique (25-56) et sociologique (56-90) du contexte dans lequel Ben 
Sira parle de richesse et de pauvreté, ceci en rapport avec la question de la 
justice rétributive. Cette double étude est la meilleure fagon de situer cor- 
rectement les prises de position de Ben Sira en matiére de générosité. De 
nombreux passages du livre de Ben Sira sont appelés a la barre et l’auteur 
justifie ses choix textuels soit en note soit dans un appendice au volume 
(295-327, en particulier pour Si 31,1-11; 13,2-23; 11,4-6.11-13.20-22.25- 
28; 10,19-24.30-11,1). Pour Ben Sira, ce qui compte, ce n’est pas l’argent, 
car richesse ou pauvreté sont moralement neutres: un riche peut étre ver- 
tueux ou malhonnéte et un pauvre, aller de malheur en malheur ou, au 
contraire, étre paresseux; ce qui compte, aux yeux de Ben Sira, ce sont les 
bonnes relations, une bonne réputation, la santé et, plus encore, la Sagesse 
et la crainte de Dieu. Sur ce dernier point, il me semble toutefois que le 
rapport entre sagesse et crainte de Dieu (31) aurait mérité plus de nuances, 
car la sagesse est pur don de Dieu a qui s’ouvre a lui dans la crainte. Quant 
à la justice rétributive, il convient, selon l’auteur, de tenir compte a la fois 
du fait que les actes humains engendrent leurs conséquences et de cet autre 
fait que Dieu interagit avec la création pour récompenser la vertu et punir 
le méfait. Il n’en demeure pas moins que la société, au temps de Ben Sira, 
mettait un fossé entre riches et pauvres, ces derniers étant, selon l’auteur, 
les paysans. Ce ne me paraît pas suffisant pour traduire 97 par peasant 
(60-61, n. 130-131) dans les textes hébreux de Ben Sira (86 et 312 pour Si 
10,23; 11,1; 172 et 303 pour Si 4,4; 173 pour Si 35,21a). À propos de la 
mort et de la réputation qu’on laisse (83-88), aurait mérité un renvoi la 
thèse d’A. Piwowar, La vergogna come criterio della fama perpetua. Stu- 
dio esegetico-teologico di Sir 40,1-42,14 (Katowice 2006). Quoi qu’il en 
soit, les solutions avancées jusqu’ici par Ben Sira forment le cadre dans 
lequel il développe sa doctrine de la générosité. 

Le troisième chapitre (91-127), s’appuyant sur l’exégèse de Si 14,3- 
19, montre le contexte dans lequel Ben Sira invite à étre généreux (SI 
14,5.7.13: littéralement: faire le bien). Ayant publié sur ce texte, je ne 
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peux qu’admirer la finesse des analyses de l’auteur. On notera qu’à partir 
de ce troisième chapitre et jusqu’au cinquième, l’auteur procède à l’ana- 
lyse d’une péricope précise dont 1l fournit immédiatement la justification 
de ses choix textuels (souvent semblables aux miens). En outre, pour tous 
les chapitres suivants, il montre comment les thèmes traités se retrouvent 
dans un plus vaste contexte. Ben Sira n’innove pas toujours et 1l recevra 
un écho par la suite. Pour Ben Sira, l’avare vit dans la misère et s’il lui 
arrive d’être généreux, c’est par mégarde (Si 14,7), tandis que le maître 
conseille au disciple de jouir de ses biens et d’en faire profiter son ami 
(S1 14,13), car, de toute façon, on n’emporte rien dans la mort. Bref, c’est 
l’usage qu’on fait des richesses qui importe et il n’est pas neutre! 

Les deux chapitres suivants (128-170 et 171-219) commentent succes- 
- sivement SI 29,1-7 concernant le prêt et Si 29,14-20 sur le cautionnement, 
pour traiter à part S1 29,8-13 sur l’aumône. Là encore les commentaires de 
l’auteur rejoignent mes observations forcément beaucoup plus brèves, mais 
1l les dépassent notablement. Parler de prêt et de cautionnement, c’est abor- 
der des questions financières sous l’angle éthique, qui trouve sa source dans 
la Torâ. Sans méconnaître les risques de ces deux opérations, Ben Sira y 
invite pourtant le disciple qui en a les moyens, surtout dans la société en 
crise de son temps. La comparaison avec 4Q Instruction (166-169) est, à cet 
égard, révélatrice, comme l’a encore montré J.-S. Rey, 4Qlnstruction. Sa- 
gesse et eschatologie (StTDJ 81; Leiden 2009). Cependant, comparée aux 
préceptes de la Tora, la position de Ben Sira navigue entre la tradition qu’il 
reçoit et la situation concrète de ses contemporains. La justice rétributive 
suffit-elle? Pour répondre à cette question, l’analyse de Si 29,8-13 sur l’au- 
mône est nécessaire et les deux chapitres suivants le sont aussi. Contraire- 
ment au prêt et au cautionnement, l’aumône ne présente aucun risque pour 
qui la pratique, obéissant ainsi à la Torá. L’auteur parle donc d’une “divine 
économie” (219-220): c’est un prêt fait au Très-Haut. Une telle idée est ex- 
plicite dans l’ajout de la Peshitta en Si 29,28gh (213-219) et cela implique 
un rapport privilégié entre le pauvre et Dieu. Dès lors, la question de la jus- 
tice rétributive se pose différemment. La comparaison avec les préceptes 
de Tb 4,7-11; 12,8-10 (196-200) est, sur ce point, éclairante. 

Le sixième chapitre (222-253) aborde alors les quelques textes où Ben 
Sira parle des prêtres et des sacrifices. Sans tenir la thèse discutable qui ver- 
rait en Ben Sira un prétre (232), l’auteur analyse Si 7,29-31: la relation du 
prétre à Dieu se compléte du fait que le prétre est, comme le veut la Torá, 
un démuni, un pauvre. À l’occasion, l’auteur renvoie á Si 24,8-12 (226- 
228), mais sur le rapport entre la Sagesse et la Torá en Si 24 (226, n. 16), il 
n'a pas vu que les positions de R.E. Murphy et de E.J. Schnabel divergent: 
à mon sens, c’est ce dernier qui a raison. Traitant ensuite de la fonctionnalité 
du sacrifice comme aumóne, l’auteur étudie, entre autres, Si 35,1-5 (237- 
240, outre l’étude de critique textuelle, 326-327). Sur ce texte, il faudra dés- 
ormais tenir compte de l’étude de R. De Zan, I culto che Dio gradisce. 
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Studio del “Trattato sulle offerte” di Sir" 34,21-35,20 (AnBib 190; Roma 
2011). Il est un point sur lequel Gregory (239-240, 247) et De Zan (372- 
373) se rencontrent: Ben Sira n’oppose pas l’aumône au culte. 

Le septième et dernier chapitre (254-290) montre que, pour Ben Sira, 
pratiquer l’aumône, c’est pratiquer l’éthique de l’imitatio Dei. Pour ce faire, 
l’auteur analyse tout d’abord Si 12,1-6, où le refus de l’aumône au pécheur 
peut étre encore un cas de justice rétributive, mais parce qu’ainsi le disciple 
imiterait Dieu (Si 4,6). Pourtant en Si 4,1-10, c’est à tout mendiant qu'il 
faut faire l’aumöne et Ben Sira affirme en 4,10c qu’alors Dieu l’appellera 
son fils (selon le texte hébreu) et, comme l’écrit l’auteur à propos de 4,10d: 
“God will be gracious (m) to the student, just as he [the student] was to 
the poor” (269). Il reste que l'imitatio Dei ne sera affirmée explicitement 
que plus tard: cf. Lettre d’Aristée, 188; Philon, De philanthropia, 168; Stra- 
bon, Geographika, X, 3,9-10; Sifre Dt 11,22, $ 49; Targum Pseudo-Jona- 
than, Lv 22,28. 

Revenons a present sur le premier chapitre, servant d’introduction. Ces 
pages, pourtant bien baties, sont assez inutiles de nos jours et auraient pu 
étre omises, parce qu’on peut en trouver le contenu dans plusieurs publica- 
tions, mais surtout parce que facilement des erreurs, minimes, certes, ris- 
quent toujours d’étre commises. Ce qui sera noté ici ne compromet en rien 
la thèse de l’auteur: mon but est, si l’on peut dire, de nettoyer ce chapitre. 
Voici donc. La version syro-hexaplaire est la seule version syriaque qui dé- 
pende de la version grecque (13, en bas). L’histoire et l’édition des frag- 
ments hébreux du livre de Ben Sira (13-14, n. 48) auraient mérité une 
présentation autre qu’une liste alphabétique des auteurs. Ce n’est pas Jé- 
rôme qui a constitué la Vulgate en y insérant la VL de l’Ecclésiastique (16, 
en haut), d’autant que, lorsqu'il cite ce livre, Jérôme traduit la version 
grecque courte. Le ms. de Masada n’est pas le seul à provenir de l’antiquité: 
il y a aussi ceux de Qumrán (17, en haut). Malgré l’auteur (22, au milieu), 
R. Scoralick, Einzelspruch und Sammlung. Komposition im Buch der 
Sprichwörter Kapitel 10-15 (BZAW 232; Berlin — New York 1995) et d'au- 
tres ont montré que les proverbes de Pr 10-29 sont vraiment organisés en 
péricopes. Il me paraît difficile de dire, avec l’auteur (22, au milieu), que 
Ben Sira écrit des aphorismes à relier à ceux qui les entourent (cela vaudrait 
en fait pour Pr 10-29), car il est entendu — et l’auteur de cette thèse le 
prouvera encore — que Ben Sira écrit des péricopes qui, reliées entre elles, 
forment de petits traités. À propos des traits autobiographiques dans l’œuvre 
de Ben Sira (23), l’auteur aurait pu citer J. Liesen, “First-Person Passages 
in the Book of Ben Sira”, PIBA 20 (1997) 24-47, et “Strategical Self-Refer- 
ences in Ben Sira”, in Treasures of Wisdom. Studies in Ben Sira and the 
Book of Wisdom. FS M. Gilbert (eds. N. Calduch-Benages — J. Vermeylen) 
(BETL 143; Leuven 1999) 63-74. Par contre, les principes de critique tex- 
tuelle à opérer quand on travaille sur l’œuvre de Ben Sira, en hébreu ou 
dans les versions anciennes, sont excellents (18-19). 
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Un mot encore sur la bibliographie (328-352). Non pas ANDRZEJ, K., 
mais KONDRACKI, A. (de méme dans l’Index [352] et aux pages auxquelles 
il renvoie). Lire: LAPIDE, Cornelius A. À propos du livre de PRATO, G.L., 
lire: ... Composizione dei contrari.... 

Pour conclure, 1l faut redire que l’auteur de cette thèse a fourni sur la 
générosité chez Ben Sira une étude fondamentale, qui éclaire d’un jour 
nouveau la pensée du maître de Jérusalem. 


Avenue Gaston Diderich, 25 Maurice GILBERT 
L-1420 Luxembourg 
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Novum Testamentum 


Jens BORSTINGHAUS, Sturmfahrt und Schiffbruch. Zur lukanischen Verwen- 
dung eines literarischen Topos in Apostelgeschichte 27,1-28,6 (WUNT 
274). Tubingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2010, xviii-554 p. 15,5 x 23. €94 


L’auteur se propose d’analyser Ac 27,1—28,6 en fonction de la théma- 
tisation du phénoméne de la tempéte et du naufrage dans la littérature de 
l’époque impériale. Le point de départ de sa réflexion est le livre de R.I. 
Pervo, Profit with Delight. The Literary Genre of the Acts of Apostles 
(Philadelphia 1987) qui a situé les Actes des Apótres à l’horizon de la lit- 
térature romanesque antique. Pervo a montré comment Luc a utilisé les 
conventions de cette littérature sans pour autant composer un roman, se 
rattachant ainsi aux affirmations de E. Haenchen (Die Apostelgeschichte. 
Neu übersetzt und erklärt [KEK III; Göttingen '*1977] 109-120) consi- 
dérant Luc comme “Erbauungsschriftsteller” par opposition à un Luc 
“Historiker”. Cette approche touche le débat sur le genre littéraire des 
Actes des Apôtres. L’étude du récit d’ Ac 27,1-28,16 permet de poser deux 
questions. La première consiste à se demander si tempéte et naufrage sont 
racontés différemment dans un roman ou dans un texte historiographique. 
La seconde concerne la figure de Paul et les raisons qui conduisent Luc, 
a la fin de son ceuvre, a représenter Paul aux prises avec une tempéte. 

L’ouvrage comporte deux parties: la première est une étude compara- 
tive du traitement du thème de la tempête et du naufrage dans les textes 
littéraires de l’époque impériale; la seconde est consacrée à l’analyse d’Ac 
27,1-28,16. 

Dans la premiere partie, l’auteur reprend, à frais nouveaux, l’enquéte 
sur les récits de tempéte et de naufrage, apres S.M. Praeder, The Narrative 
Voyage. An Analysıs and Interpretation of Acts 27-28 (Ann Arbor 1990) 
et P. Seul, Rettung für alle. Die Romreise des Paulus nach Apg 27,1-28,16 
(BBB 146; Berlin - Wien 2003). Une enquéte comparative est menée 
selon un double critére: les textes appartiennent a l’époque impériale et 
sont classés d’apres leur genre littéraire, ils sont étudiés en raison tant de 
leur insertion dans le texte que des détails retenus par Luc. Les périples 
fournissent abondance de matériau pour les romans. Leur finalité est ce- 
pendant différente et le salut des hommes y est traité de facon tout a fait 
accessoire. Dans les récits biographiques, tels la Vie de Josèphe, des ex- 
traits des ceuvres de Plutarque (Vie de Dion, Vie de César), les discours 
d’Aelius Aristide et la Vie d’Apollonios de Thyane, des éléments évoquent 
le récit des Actes ponctuellement (situations, noms de lieux, questions ...). 
L’auteur étudie aussi les romans d’amour, le roman de Ninos, Chairéas et 
Callirhoé, Herpyllis, les Ephésiaques, Leucippé et Clitophon, les Ethio- 
piques, y compris l’ Historia Apollonii regis Tyri qui n’est pas grec et le 
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roman de Longus qui n’est pas un roman de voyage. L’étude de ces textes 
révéle que Paul, dans le passage de la tempéte, tient en main son destin la 
où les héros des romans le subissent. Les Satires de Pétrone et l’œuvre 
de Lucien de Samosathe permettent de percevoir par contraste l’attitude 
de Paul qui, à l’inverse des héros de roman, a une conduite de veilleur et 
de consolateur. Sortant ensuite du cadre strict du ler siècle, l’auteur élargit 
son champ d’investigation a l’AT où les récits de tempête sont rares 
(Jonas, le Ps 107, Ez 27) ainsi qu'aux écrits juifs (Le Testament des douze 
Patriarches) qui traitent de la tempéte métaphoriquement. L’auteur ter- 
mine son étude par la littérature néotestamentaire (tempéte apaisée et 
marche sur les eaux) et chrétienne (Acta Petri, Acta Johannis, le pseudo 
Clément et Synésios de Cyrène). Cette enquéte systématique fournit un 
. dossier précieux, analyse les œuvres et en pointe systématiquement l’in- 
| térêt pour le récit lucanien. La documentation est immense même si elle 
se limite a la littérature du ler siècle. Elle n’en est pas moins indispensable 
pour camper l’arrière-fond des Ac. Cependant, d’autres récits, tel ’Odys- 
see, si souvent sollicités lorsqu’il s’agit d’ Ac 27, sont peu mentionnés 
alors qu'ils déterminent en partie la littérature étudiée. Par ailleurs, le dos- 
sier tel qu'il est constitué permettrait d’entrer systématiquement dans une 
étude comparative de ces récits avec celui d’ Ac 27,1-28,16 en s’appuyant 
sur des analyses linguistiques et narratives. Même si P. Seul, Rettung für 
alle l’a esquissé avec beaucoup de rigueur (333-486), à la vue de la do- 
cumentation réunie, elle pourrait étre reprise et étendue. Cela est une autre 
entreprise et cette remarque n’enléve rien aux conclusions judicieuses et 
nuancées de l’auteur. 

La seconde partie consacrée a Ac 27,1—28,16 s’ouvre sur la question 
. des sources avec une étude des “passages en nous” avant que ne soit ana- 
lysé le texte. L’auteur, après avoir dressé un état des lieux des hypothèses 
existantes concernant les passages en “nous” regroupées autour de cinq 
axes, met a jour une nouvelle source, sans doute la partie la plus originale 
de son ouvrage. L’auteur reprend l’hypothèse de D.A. Koch, “Kollekten- 
bericht, ‘Wir’-Bericht und Itinerar. Neue Uberlegungen zu einem alten 
Problem”, NTS 45 (1999) 367-390 qui affirme que le passage en “nous” 
est tiré d'un compte rendu de la collecte rédigé par des Macédoniens dont 
les noms figurent en Ac 20,4. Ce rapport rédigé par ceux qui sont charges 
de porter la collecte aurait, une fois leur mission achevée, été archive par 
leurs communautés respectives. C’est là que Luc l’aurait trouvé. Si l’hy- 
pothèse est plausible, elle suscite cependant quelques réserves quant à ce 
type d'archivage au ler siècle (voir 312 n. 143). Elle suggère à l’auteur 
l’idée d’un rapport dans lequel auraient été consignées les péripéties du 
voyage à Rome par des hommes issus de la communauté de Césarée avec 
laquelle il avait des liens (Ac 21-26) (313-314). Luc combinerait deux 
rapports, celui d’origine macédonienne et celui de Césarée (27,1-9.12 et 
28,1.11-16) pour échafauder son récit maritime. La première personne du 
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pluriel dans le texte actuel apparaît alors comme une maladresse littéraire 
et s’avère une trace des retraitements lucaniens de ces informations. Cette 
hypothèse met en lumiére le fait historique du récit maritime (voyage de 
Césarée a Myra, changement de bateau, tempéte). J. Bórstinghaus tient 
méme le naufrage à Malte comme historique (345) contre l’avis de cer- 
tains tels J. Wehnert et surtout H. Warnecke (Paulus im Sturm. Uber den 
Schiffbruch der Exegese und die Rettung des Apostels auf Kephallenia 
[Nurnberg *2000]). Les difficultés liées aux Paulus-Passagen tombent 
alors et il est possible de revendiquer l’historicité du contenu du récit. 

L’auteur analyse ensuite le récit des Ac sans s’attarder sur les questions 
historiques (347, n. 2) mais en s’attachant plutót au développement de 
l’intrigue et a la fagon dont la référence au monde réel est intégrée dans 
le récit. Il discute divers aspects du texte en référence avec les récits an- 
ciens précédemment analysés. Il le fait par section sans en justifier litté- 
rairement leur découpage. 

Si l’auteur ne met pas au centre de sa réflexion la question de l’histo- 
ricité du texte (425), il consacre néanmoins un chapitre à deux lieux dé- 
battus de l’itinéraire raconté: Phénix et Melite. La localisation de Phénix 
qu'il considère prudemment comme impossible à définir, soit par impré- 
cision du rapport soit parce que l’ouverture de la baie pose problème faute 
d’avoir vu que l’orientation indiquée (“regardant vers le sud-ouest et le 
nord-ouest”) est fonction d’une double passe pour entrer dans le port (voir 
C. Reynier, Paul de Tarse en Méditerranée. Recherches autour de la na- 
vigation dans l’Antiquité (Ac 27 — 28, 16) [Paris 2006] 92-98). Il tient 
l’échouement devant Malte pour vraisemblable, contre H. Warnecke, Die 
tatsächliche Romfahrt des Apostels Paulus (SBS 127; Stuttgart 21989) en 
raison des vents et en référence au bateau de Mahdia, au ler s. av. J.-C. 
qui, après une trajectoire quasi identique à celle du bateau de Paul, 
s’échoua sur les cótes tunisiennes. 

Appuyant ces analyses littéraires sur des études archéologiques et his- 
toriques, il serait possible de sortir cette page des Ac d'une simple ap- 
proche littéraire. A titre d’exemple, la question de la “route habituelle” 
(350-351) est a développer davantage si l’on veut tenter de comprendre 
les différents itinéraires empruntés par Paul. Les recherches de P. Arnaud 
(Les routes de la navigation antique. Itinéraires en Méditerranée [Paris 
2005]) ont montré que, dans |’ Antiquité, il ne faut pas confondre flux ma- 
ritime (constat qu’un produit a été transporté d’un point à un autre) et 
route (itinéraire effectivement suivi) (Arnaud, Routes, 11). La “route ha- 
bituelle” reste une image intellectuelle. Pour se rendre d'un point á un 
autre, “il faut d’abord savoir y aller et ensuite pouvoir le faire” (Arnaud, 
Routes, 34). L’appellation apparemment générique des bateaux empruntés 
par Paul peut étre éclairée par l’archéologie. La logique et la cohérence 
technique des manceuvres, en particulier au cours de la tempéte et au mo- 
ment de l’échouement, pourraient être davantage déployées. Dans ce do- 
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maine, les études de L. Casson, entre autres, Ships and Seamanship in the 

Ancient World (Princeton 1971) ainsi que celle de P. Pomey et A. Tchernia 
. (principalement La Navigation dans l’Antiquité [Aix en Provence 1997]) 
sont indispensables. La richesse de la documentation maritime de ce récit 
doit être fortement soulignée afin de faire bénéficier l’exégèse des apports 
des sciences historiques et archéologiques (voir Reynier, Paul de Tarse 
en Méditerranée). Si Luc a utilisé un rapport, il se montre apte à com- 
prendre cette documentation. Son récit est parfaitement cohérent sur le 
plan maritime, à moins que ce ne soit lui qui ajoute des éléments à un rap- 
port existant plus sobre, ou encore qu’il en soit lui-même le rédacteur en 
raison de sa propre expérience. La question reste entière. 

L’auteur conclut sur le fait que l’œuvre lucanienne a une prétention 
biographique et historique. Luc intègre à sa vision, comme l’avait déjà 
suggéré Pervo, des motifs de la littérature romanesque en tenant compte 
du goût des lecteurs. Il met Paul en scène de sorte à renforcer l’autorité 
de l’Apôtre, à légitimer sa vocation et à en faire une figure d’identification 
de la communauté pagano chrétienne des Ac. L'hypothèse sur les passages 
en “nous” renforce l’intérêt de cette page que l’on a trop souvent sous es- 
timée et/ou réduite à un pur motif littéraire. L'étude de J. Bórstinghaus 
rappelle que le débat est loin d’être clos. 


Facultés jésuites de Paris (Centre Sèvres) Chantal REYNIER 
35 bis rue de Sèvres 
F-75006 Paris 


Sverre BOE, Cross-Bearing in Luke (WUNT 278), Tübingen, Mohr 
Siebeck, 2010. x-265 p. 15 x 23. € 59.00 


A thorough and detailed study of one of the most intriguing and harsh 
sayings of the Gospel, the teaching on the bearing of the cross, is most 
welcome. The work of the Norwegian scholar Sverre Bye on the Lucan 
redaction, within a full synoptic setting, is to be recommended for the 
soundness of its exegesis, the balance of the assessments, the care in the 
details, and the extent of the information. We detect very few misprints 
or errata and they are unimportant: carrid (71, n. 111); earliar (83); im- 
medeate (97), sollutions (154); a very strange crucificare instead of cru- 
cifigere (or cruciare) (56) and an unusual line division of a quotation from 
the Hebrew Bible (96). Especially in the first part of the book there is a 
tendency to repetition with some inconsistencies: n. 111 (71) is practically 
repeated in n. 135 (73), and both are repeated in the middle of p. 72; the 
ossuary of Jehohanan is no doubt related to crucifixion (59, n. 50), but 
there were still some doubts (54); a certain insistence on a second occur- 
rence of the verb dxoX0v8€w in Mark 8,34 (92 and 95) when the better at- 
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testation and Nestle?” give preference to a different version; and about 
patibulum, there is a different evaluation (cf. 56 and 116). 

The relevance of the topic is underlined by three data: 1) the saying is 
present in the three Synoptics; it appears in the Gospel of Thomas 51.2b; it 
is echoed most probably in Gal 2,19 and 6,14; Rom 6,6 and Heb 13,13. 
Luke reiterates it in two teaching contexts in 9,23 (probably from Mark); 
14,31 (probably from Q) and together with all the Gospels — John included 
— in one narrative (rather than ‘historical account”, 198) in 23,36; but this 
occurrence should not be understood as an example of discipleship; 2) the 
cross-bearing teaching is at the center of a cluster of sayings (together with 
self-denial, losing one’s life, withdrawing from family, renouncement of 
possessions) which contribute greatly to outlining the identity of disciple- 
ship; 3) the teaching is also part of those sayings which have no parallel in 
the extant literature, neither in the Old Testament nor in Hellenistic or Jew- 
ish writings, and seems so characteristically evangelical. 

A major asset of the book is the attention that the author gives to the 
reader. His style is always plain, his reasoning clear and solid, his proce- 
dures consistent and appropriate. The actual progress of the inquiry fol- 
lows a logical design, from the outside evidence about crucifixion and 
cross-bearing (sources, relevant data, archaeology, historical praxis) to 
the internal data (methodology, exegesis, general assessment). After the 
introduction, the second chapter is devoted to the history of research, 
where the major interpretations are detected: a warning about martyrdom 
or suffering in imitation of Jesus or denying oneself and dying to oneself 
(see the synthesis, 49), which the author confronts throughout his entire 
work. The third chapter collects all the data available: sources, terminol- 
ogy (very accurate is the analysis of the verbs used), the praxis of cruci- 
fixion and “the custom of carrying one’s cross”, for which the available 
material is very scanty (however, the text from Plutarch’s Moralia 554 
A/B, 66 is impressive). Two items are relevant at this point: nowhere out- 
side the Gospel is the formula of cross-carrying used in a metaphorical 
sense; and in no source is there found an example of vicarious cross-bear- 
ing, as in the case of Simon of Cyrene. The remaining three chapters are 
taken up with the detailed analysis of the three Lucan passages of 9,23; 
14,27; and 23,36. A summary-like conclusion reviews the main points 
made throughout the book. 

Three achievements are noteworthy. The first concerns the original set- 
ting of the saying as coming before, and being independent of, the cross of 
Jesus. Given the fact that crucifixion was a common reality and a well- 
known spectacle in the whole Roman world and even in Palestine, the say- 
ing makes perfect sense in itself. This rules out any possible understanding 
of it as an imitation of Christ, a theme so emphasized in later tradition. Its 
proper meaning is related rather to the death, inescapable for those con- 
demned to execution, comparable to a death sentence, interpreted metaphor- 
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ically for discipleship as radical and full commitment. The second main 
point concerns the inter-weaving in the context: the cross-bearing saying 1s 
interlaced both in Luke 9,23 and 14,27 with other radical logía dealing with 
self-denial and losing life or — in the second case — with family-denial, 
self-denial (14,26c: ‘to hate his own soul/life”), and possession-denial. The 
fact that Luke adds the expression “daily” in 9,23 and the parallelism with 
the other sentences shows clearly enough that we cannot interpret 1t as mar- 
tyrdom or a self-oriented ascetism but rather as a spiritual experience of the 
total surrender of one's whole life to God and the requirements of the 
Gospel; it is intended to replace oneself fully with Jesus” leadership. The 
third assessment speaks of the personal and intimate decision in the cross- 
bearing. The Roman custom of crucifixion aimed certainly to intimidate 
people and to enforce the image of an irresistible power, but — with the re- 
lated sayings — the emphasis is on the personal dimension. 

During his inquiry, the author deals neatly with other relevant topics. 
He notices the use of the cross-bearing saying in both Q and the Gospel 
of Thomas. This last one (most probably dependent on Mark) adds “as [” 
to the command to carry the cross, showing some perception about Jesus” 
death (which is usually denied) and a hint at the imitation understanding 
(cf. the balanced conclusion, 186). Unlike the Gospel of Thomas’ general 
ideology, this saying has a secondary social overtone, which allows our 
author to discuss the crucifixion as victimization and the cross-carrying 
as stigmatization, and to relate the family-denial to the hypothesis of 
“wandering charismatic” (173-175). For methodological reasons, philos- 
ophy and theology are kept outside the field of survey but, this being very 
hard to maintain, there is a clue on important topics. The reflection about 
grace and human nature, and specifically the disciple’s commitment — 
- “monergism or synergism” — is very pointed, but regrettably too narrow 
(e.g. 191-192 and 220). Another relevant theme is about repentance and 
sanctification, related to a progressive experience of discipleship, cer- 
tainly connected but subsequent to the call and the initial conversion (see, 
v.g. 175). In my opinion, the best contributions are the anthropological 
-remarks, like the one on psyche and body (138) or concerning the corpo- 
rate personality (173-174, following Malina and Moxness, and passim). 
Generally speaking, the book offers many single observations, but no at- 
tempt at an overall vision. 

Indeed, it is in terms of the general lines of thought that the work can 
be discussed. I would initiate a discussion along three main lines: 

1) History matters — The author chooses from the very beginning to ex- 
clude any reference to the historical Jesus and to adopt strictly the histori- 
cal-critical method. Still, it is curious to note that history springs up 
everywhere. There is an inquiry on the praxis of crucifixion and on its lan- 
guage; there is accurate information about the way the reader in ancient times 
— whether Palestinian, Hellenistic or Roman — could understand the lan- 
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guage and its references; there is an historical note about Simon of Cyrene, 
and the cultural environment of Q and Thomas; but nothing can be said about 
the historical Jesus. One fact should be clear: to evaluate properly the ori- 
ginality and the independence of the cross-bearing logion is strictly an his- 
torical endeavor. It is very hard to demonstrate the priority of this saying in 
relation to the crucifixion of Jesus unless it is situated chronologically before 
his Passion. It 1s true that the first literary mention of a cross appears in the 
saying itself, but, as far as 9,23 is concerned, this happens in the context of 
a Passion prediction. You cannot easily get rid of history when the text speaks 
historically. This is needed above all not for historical intent but much more 
for the comprehension of the text itself. In the Gospel neither Jesus nor Luke 
speaks, but Luke’s Jesus does, within a tradition of highly respected memory 
and after a considerable time-lag. 

2) The missing kairos — The cross-bearing saying is “a dark apho- 
rism” (the quotation 1s from Beardslee, 132) and the author does nothing 
to mitigate such harshness; cross-bearing includes a death verdict; it has 
to be practiced “daily”, and consists in self-, family- and possession-de- 
nial, and in losing one’s life. Even if this understanding is a serious way 
of facing the reality of Jesus” teaching, the problem arises when one tries 
to attune it to the good news, the beatitudes, the Father’s care (spoken of 
in the close context of 14,27), and the global evangelical message. This 
is a case of non-disavowal, rather than necessity of interpretation. The 
saying cannot be read idealistically, as an unavoidable necessity for being 
a disciple. This is a gospel challenge that demands interpretation. We are 
reminded by the form itself of the prophetic style and vision of this kind 
of language. Not all that is said is said generally, for every moment, for 
everyone at the same time; the prophetic utterances are directed to a spe- 
cific person, at the right time, for a given historical plight, to overcome 
some specific obstacles, following a specific step. The Lucan interpreters 
rightly emphasize that following a suffering Messiah is the key to under- 
standing all the renouncements and sacrifices requested of the would-be 
disciple. The main reason brought forward by the book for an independent 
understanding is the Lucan addition of “daily” in taking up the cross. But 
we wonder whether ka” nuepav in 9,23 means “every day” or “each day” 
that is needed, and whether its purpose is to overburden the follower or 
rather to free him from all fear and let him follow freely even a suffer- 
ing-oriented Messiah. Life teaches clearly enough that one has to be ready 
for anything, but scarcely prompted to face everything simultaneously. 
Such a saying carries so clearly in itself the mark of a strong personal ex- 
perience rather than the idealism of a new doctrine. 

3) The broken Luke — The most relevant statement of the author 
about theology is the eschatological and soteriological value of the cross- 
bearing logia. At the same time, the author excludes expressly and pro- 
grammatically dealing with Luke’s theology of the Cross, which is much 
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- more controversial precisely in its soteriological dimension. Modern in- 
terpreters underline the fact that the experience of the cross means for 
Jesus a revelation of his ethos (his innocence, his attitude of self-giving 
- and forgiving) and at same time the fulfillment of his mission of redeem- 
ing others and introducing them into paradise. Such a vision could be of 
unparalleled value to understanding the saying of carrying the cross, 1f 
not as imitation or direct dependence at least as a close context and inner 
paradigm. It is in practice hard — if not impossible — to understand the 
cross sayings while denying Jesus” history, Luke”s theology, and the cross 
experience with only metaphor as a resort. A similar case can be made 
for the portrait of the would-be disciple. 

Lucan scholarship assures us that the Acts function as a practical actu- 
alization of the Gospel agenda, either as “extension” (Fitzmyer) or “recep- 
- tion” (Bovon) or “véridiction”, i.e. “truth-telling” (Aletti). Luke’s Paul 

- especially embodies the portrait of an effective disciple. In the development 
of his experience cross-bearing is present in his enduring sufferings, tireless 
work, and formidable challenges, and yet this is not the unique or even the 
main aspect of his life; all for him being directed to the supreme task of the 
mission to the Gentiles and spreading the Gospel everywhere. In this case, 
too, the cross is not self-oriented but subordinated and geared to a greater 
achievement and, going beyond itself, to its ultimate goal. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Carlo BAZZI 
Roma - Italia 


Paul T. PENLEY, The Common Tradition behind Synoptic Sayings of Judg- 
ment and John’s Apocalypse. An Oral Interpretive Tradition of OT 
Prophetic Material (Library of New Testament Studies 424). London 
— New York, T&T Clark, 2010, x11-185 p. 16 x 24. £60.00 


L’influence de 1” AT sur l’ Apocalypse de Jean est largement reconnue, 
mais les contacts entre cette dernière et les autres livres du NT ont été 
moins étudiés. En particulier, si des liens avec les évangiles synoptiques 
sont pointés, Penley constate que “the nature of that relationship and its 
interpretive value remains an open question” (3). Son étude entend remé- 
dier á ce manque, prés de cinquante ans apres la seule monographie consa- 
crée à ce sujet: L.A. Vos, The Synoptic Traditions in the Apocalypse 
(Kampen 1965). Penley établit d’abord une hypothése de travail (chap. 1 
à 3) qu'il vérifie ensuite par l’analyse de plusieurs parallèles entre l’ Apo- 
calypse et le corpus synoptique (chap. 4 a 7) avant de tirer des conclusions 
herméneutiques (chap. 8). 

L’état de la recherche depuis 1950 sur les relations entre l Apocalypse 
et les synoptiques (chap. 1) fait ressortir une diversité de conclusions, de 
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la dépendance commune á une tradition orale circulant dans l’Eglise pri- 
mitive — L.A. Vos, Synoptic Traditions; R.C. Bauckham, “Synoptic Pa- 
rousia Parables and the Apocalypse”, NTS 23 (1976/1977) 162-176 — à 
une dépendance littéraire de 1’ Apocalypse à l’égard de Luc — M.-E. Bois- 
mard, “Rapprochements littéraires entre l’évangile de Luc et 1’ Apoca- 
lypse”, Synoptische Studien. FS A. Wikenhauser (Hrsg. J. Schmidt — A. 
Vogtle) (Múnchen 1953) 53-63; U. Vanni, “The Apocalypse and the Gos- 
pel of Luke”, Luke and Acts (eds. G. O’Collins — G. Marconi) (New York 
1993) 9-25. Penley retire de ce status quaestionis trois exigences métho- 
dologiques: 1) établir des critères pour apprécier les contacts de |’ Apo- 
calypse avec la tradition synoptique — il en retiendra six: similitudes de 
vocabulaire, d'expressions, de grammaire, de syntaxe, d'idées et de 
contextes; 2) ne pas préjuger d’un cadre global d’interprétation ni d’une 
datation de 1’ Apocalypse avant d’opérer la critique des sources; 3) déter- 
miner la manière dont l’ Apocalypse utilise ses sources en observant com- 
ment elle se rapporte a |’ AT. 

Penley s’interroge ensuite sur la faisabilité de son étude alors que le 
niveau de correspondances entre |’ Apocalypse et l’un ou l’autre évangile 
exclut une dépendance littéraire (chap. 2). Peut-on détecter une tradition 
orale derriére deux textes écrits? Parcourant depuis Bultmann les travaux 
sur la transmission orale du matériau synoptique, Penley avalise les ré- 
sultats de T. Mournet, Oral Tradition and Literary Dependency. Variabi- 
lity and Stability in the Synoptic Tradition and Q (WUNT 195; Tiibingen 
2005), qui montrent une certaine fixité dans la transmission de sentences 
courtes et une plus grande flexibilité dans la transmission de récits. La 
relative fixité dans la transmission orale justifie l’entreprise visant à iden- 
tifier des traditions orales communes en amont de 1” Apocalypse et de sen- 
tences synoptiques. 

Comme Vos, Penley fait l’hypothèse que l’ Apocalypse utilise des tra- 
ditions synoptiques comme elle utilise ses sources vétérotestamentaires. 
Passant en revue les recherches récentes sur ce dernier point, il dégage la 
manière dont l’ Apocalypse traite ses sources et la manière dont on peut, 
par conséquent, les identifier (chap. 3). Il écarte à juste titre le modele 
d’une dépendance littéraire directe à l’égard de 1’ AT car, d’une part, 
l’ Apocalypse offre des similitudes verbales très limitées avec ses sources 
vétérotestamentaires et, d’autre part, l’ Apocalypse fait subir à ces der- 
nières nombre d’altérations qui suggèrent que Jean opère de mémoire. Du 
coup, la présence d’une allusion ne se justifie que par l’emploi d’une ex- 
pression, d'une syntaxe ou d’idées uniques. De plus en plus, il apparaît 
que l’ Apocalypse présente des contacts non seulement avec l’ AT, mais 
aussi avec bien d’autres textes juifs, parfois postérieurs (Targumim, écrits 
de Qumràn, etc.). Des études récentes ont montré qu’elle combine les al- 
lusions scripturaires (par le procédé de la gezarah shawah notamment), 
les paraphrase, les interprète, les adapte aux problèmes de ses destina- 
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taires, se rapportant ainsi a 1? AT de la même façon que les traditions d’in- 
terprétation palestiniennes (juives ou chrétiennes) de son temps. La pers- 
pective de l Apocalypse se caractérise par l’identification du Messie. 
Penley propose donc d’imaginer Jean “as a Jewish-Christian prophetic 
participant in an ongoing conversation about how God's next great act in 
history could be sketched for a Christian audience from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures” (55) Il s’agit donc moins de se demander, comme on l’a souvent 
fait, si Jean se réfère au texte hébraique (position de R.H. Charles) ou 
grec (position de H.B. Swete) de l’ AT, que de prendre en compte tout 
texte attestant des traditions de relecture de 1” AT, notamment d’origine 
palestinienne, que Jean et ses destinataires pouvaient connaître. 

Plutôt que de comparer |’ Apocalypse à un évangile particulier, Penley 
limite thématiquement son étude a l’influence sur 1” Apocalypse des pa- 
roles de Jésus sur le jugement dans les évangiles synoptiques, paroles qui 
se réfèrent aussi à des traditions scripturaires. Compte-tenu de la manière 
dont l’ Apocalypse traite ses sources vétérotestamentaires, Penley établit 
une hypothése de travail quant a l’identification de traditions orales com- 
munes à l’ Apocalypse et aux sentences synoptiques sur le jugement (60): 
les correspondances verbales devraient étre limitées; les traditions influen- 
cant les sentences synoptiques sur le jugement devraient étre comparables 
a l’ Apocalypse dans leur manière de relire les traditions vétérotestamen- 
taires; elles seront sans doute combinées dans l’ Apocalypse à d’autres 
traditions prophétiques. 

- Ce modèle est validé par un certain nombre d’exemples. Penley argu- 
mente solidement en faveur d’une tradition commune á Ap 11,2 et Lc 
21,24b se distinguant notamment par le fait de combiner Dn 8,11-14™ et 
Za 12,3'** (89-99); de méme en faveur d'une tradition commune á Ap 
1,7 et Mt 24,30 qui opérerait la combinaison de Za 12,10™ et Dn 7,13 
(125-130). De manière déjà plus spéculative, Penley suppose une tradition 
écrite hébraïque de Os 10,8b a l’arrière de Os 10,8b*** qui serait com- 
mune a Ap 6,16 et Lc 23,30 (131-135) et une influence de la tradition 
commune a Mt 23,34-35 et Lc 12,49-51 sur Ap 18,20.24 qui s’ajouterait 
a l’influence prépondérante de Jr 51,48-49 (chap. 7). 

Les examens d’autres liens supposés se révelent moins convaincants. 
Ainsi, Penley (63-74) entend montrer que, dans sa structure et son contenu, 
Ap 6 serait influencé par une tradition orale qui aurait aussi façonné le dis- 
cours eschatologique de Jésus (Mc 13 et par.). Le fait que, dans ces deux 
textes, le Christ occupe le rôle de juge et la similitude dans la séquence des 
idées militeraient en faveur d’une telle tradition plutôt que d’un agencement 
par l’auteur de l’ Apocalypse lui-même de motifs eschatologiques juifs. 
Mais, d’une part, comme Penley l’avoue, l’idée que le Christ est juge n’est 
pas spécifique à Ap 6 et au discours eschatologique synoptique : elle inter- 
vient ailleurs dans le NT. La démonstration repose donc sur la similitude 
dans la séquence de sept idées communes. Or l’argument est fragile: 1) 
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comme l’auteur le reconnaît lui-méme, la similitude souffre plusieurs ex- 
ceptions; 2) il présuppose que le premier cavalier d’ Ap 6,2 représente des 
leaders qui trompent, comme en Mc 13,5-6; or l’interprétation de ce cavalier 
est disputée: certains y voient méme une figure du Christ; 3) la séquence 
guerre, famine, peste n'a-t-elle pas sa propre logique tirée de l’expérience 
— la guerre entraîne des destructions de récoltes et la famine qui en résulte 
rend les hommes vulnérables aux maladies — sans qu’il soit besoin pour 
l’expliquer de recourir à l’influence d’une tradition? Postuler une tradition 
commune est-il alors nécessaire pour rendre compte d’une similitude moins 
affirmée que ne l’affirme Penley dans la séquence des idées d’Ap 6 et du 
discours eschatologique de Jésus? 

Penley argumente en faveur d’une tradition commune entre Ap 1,3; 
22,10 (“le temps est proche”) et Mc 13,29; Lc 21,8, contre l’hypothèse 
d’un lieu commun de la tradition chrétienne. En effet, si d’autres versets 
du NT présentent la méme idée dans un contexte analogue, Penley sou- 
ligne leurs faibles accords formels. Mais que signifie l’objection quand 
la tradition prise en compte comporte quatre mots (deux seulement étant 
significatifs) et que l’on accepte que les traditions orales présentent une 
certaine variabilité dans l’expression? En outre, le fait que Mt 26,18 offre 
la similitude formelle la plus forte, dans un contexte autre, ne conduit-il 
pas a préférer l’hypothèse d’un lieu commun du christianisme? L’ouvrage 
manque, à vrai dire, d’une définition de ce qu’est une tradition par rapport 
à un motif ou un lieu commun. 

Ce manque pèse aussi sur un autre exemple. Penley conclut à l’impos- 
sibilité d’affirmer l’influence de Lc 21,35 sur l’expression ol katoLkobvtec 
emi tiG yç en Ap 11,10; celle-ci proviendrait plutôt d’une adaptation in- 
dépendante d'une expression vétérotestamentaire. Au cours de la discus- 
sion, Penley défend l’idée qu’en Ap 3,10; 11,10, l’expression désignerait 
les “habitants du pays [= Israél]”, comme en Lc 21,25, à la différence d’ Ap 
6,10; 8,13; 9,1; 13,8; 14,6 où elle aurait un sens universel (“les habitants 
de la terre”). Les arguments déployés paraissent trop subtiles par rapport 
à la solution économique qui consiste à conférer le méme référent au per- 
sonnage tout au long de l’œuvre. 

On sera aussi très sceptique devant l’hypothèse défendue incidemment 
que la grande Babylone désignerait Jérusalem plutót que Rome (120, n. 
76): le sobriquet fonctionne par le parallèle qu’il pose entre deux capitales 
d’empires qui ont détruit le Temple de Jérusalem. 

Malgré ces bémols, le modèle de Penley est intéressant et crédible. En 
définitive, I’ Apocalypse n’entretiendrait pas de liens fermes avec la ver- 
sion de Marc ou de Q des sentences de jugement, mais plutót avec leurs 
rédactions matthéennes et lucaniennes ou avec le Sondergut lucanien. La 
tradition commune aux sentences synoptiques de jugement et à l’ Apoca- 
lypse est une tradition orale qui assemble et interpréte des traditions pro- 
phétiques vétérotestamentaires dans des contextes eschatologiques 
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similaires, sous le contróle du témoignage de Jésus auquel se réfère la 
communauté qui la transmet. Penley plaide finalement pour un change- 
ment de paradigme: au lieu de s’interroger sur la maniére dont Jean traite 
PAT, il convient plutôt de confronter 1* Apocalypse avec les traditions qui 
ont relu, interprété et combiné les matériaux prophétiques vétérotesta- 
mentaires. Le modele mérite d’étre testé sur d'autres exemples. 


2 C avenue de l’Ouche Jacques DESCREUX 
F-21000 Dijon 


J. Ramsey MICHAELS, The Gospel of John (NICNT). Grand Rapids, Michigan 
— Cambridge, U. K., William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2010. 
xxvil-1094 p. 16,5 x 24,5. $65.00 — £43.00 


Il consistente contributo di Michaels raccoglie circa 50 anni di ricerca 
e insegnamento sul Quarto Vangelo, e si pone a coronamento della lunga 
carriera dell’autore con una prestigiosa pubblicazione. Il voluminoso 
commentario presenta un numero di pagine (1094) oltre tre volte superiore 
a quello del precedente contributo dell’autore sul Quarto Vangelo (J.R. 
Michaels, John, NIBC [Peabody, MA 1989]), ponendosi, dunque, a ben 
altro livello quanto a impegno e risultato. 

Una delle caratteristiche più evidenti dell’esegesi di Michaels è lo 
stretto legame con il testo. Ciascun commento si apre con una traduzione 
letterale del testo evangelico per i non conoscitori del greco, offrendo un 
contatto più prossimo con le sfumature dell’originale. È d’altro canto con- 
seguente, e deliberatamente scelto dall’autore, il prezzo da pagare allo 
stile della lingua inglese nelle traduzioni. I commenti proposti, che spie- 
gano verso per verso la narrazione giovannea, fluiscono in modo preciso, 
logico e chiaro, con il pregio di non chiedere al lettore un eccessivo sforzo 
per seguirne il percorso. Il testo evangelico è approfondito mediante il 
senso immediato dei termini e il significato che assumono nel loro con- 
testo con connessioni che restano soprattutto entro il vangelo stesso, ri- 
ducendo al minimo le divagazioni interpretative congetturali. Rilievi di 
tipo narrativo caratterizzano l’argomentazione, evidenziando continua- 
mente il rapporto tra autore del vangelo e lettore, il procedimento della 
narrazione e il ruolo dei diversi personaggi. Sono sottolineati i mutamenti 
di scena e le ripetizioni per stabilire la struttura del testo, accanto a osser- 
vazioni a carattere stilistico, cronologico e topografico. Al riguardo, Mi- 
chaels sottolinea l’‘“impressionante precisione” in tali indicazioni nel 
Quarto Vangelo, cogliendo l’intenzione dell’evangelista di offrire dati ve- 
ritieri (28). Il tentativo di ricostruire anche storicamente le scene narrate 
(cf. 213-214; 674-675; ecc.), manifestano la fiducia dell’autore che il testo 
giovanneo sia capace di offrire dati verificabili. La critica testuale, op- 
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portunamente valorizzata, è contenuta nelle note a piè di pagina favorendo 
la lettura fluida del commento. 

L’autore si pone decisamente a favore dell’approccio sincronico, sem- 
plicemente perché reputa che il compito dell’esegeta sia quello di spiegare 
il testo ultimo (cf. x11). Appunti a carattere diacronico sono relegati a brevi 
note, rinviando ad alcuni autori che danno spazio maggiore al tema e rico- 
noscendo talvolta la possibilità di una composizione diacronica del testo. 
Tuttavia, 1l commentario di Michaels non riconosce a tali cesure la forza di 
mutare legittimamente l’ordine attuale del vangelo e rifiuta vigorosamente 
ogni tentativo di ricostruire un ordine del testo che sia più vicino ad un ipo- 
tetico “originale” (xii; 763-764). Non c’è dunque approfondita discussione 
riguardo le congetturate fonti del Quarto Vangelo, sia che si tratti della co- 
siddetta “fonte dei segni”, sia dei “discorsi di rivelazione”. 

I Sinottici, al contrario, sono considerati dall’autore le fonti e lo sfondo 
prioritario del Quarto Vangelo. Essi sono perciò frequentemente menzionati, 
offrendo un continuo confronto a sottolineare continuità e discontinuità, e a 
rafforzare le spiegazioni presentate (cf. 110-111; 232; ecc.). Anche riguardo 
la struttura del testo, 11 commentario di Michaels riconosce tale tensione con 
le peculiarità specifiche del Quarto Vangelo (cf. 30). L'organizzazione pro- 
posta da Michaels, perciò, si fonda sulla spiegazione dei primi cinque versetti 
del prologo, in cui il Logos è presentato come la luce del mondo (cf. Gv 1,1- 
5; 45-57). Da tale “principio”, seguono la testimonianza del Battista (cf. Gv 
1,6-3,36; 57-228), la auto-rivelazione di Gesù al mondo (cf. Gv 3,30-12,50; 
228-718) e ai discepoli (cf. Gv 13,1-17,26; 719-882), e la verifica della me- 
desima manifestazione nella morte e risurrezione di Gesù (cf. Gv 18,1— 
21,25; 883-1058). Lo schema tracciato da Michaels intriga il lettore e 
presenta un ragionevole percorso. Un punto delicato di tale proposta, tuttavia, 
è nella suddivisione del prologo così nettamente tra i vv. 5-6, che conduce a 
ritenere solo 1 vv. 1-5 come preambolo, così che da Gv 1,6 inizi la narrazione 
del vangelo con la comparsa del Battista (cf. 31-33; 57). 

Proprio tale proposta di Michaels invita ad una considerazione meto- 
dologica, riguardo il rapporto tra diacronia e sincronia. È il testo stesso, 
con le sue caratteristiche di continuità o di incongruenza, che chiede tal- 
volta la considerazione di una sua composizione stratigrafica. Seppur evi- 
tando di dilungarsi in ipotesi di ricostruzione comunque incerte — e tale 
è la condivisibile scelta di Michaels —, occorre cogliere 1 segni di una 
possibile ricomposizione testuale. Gv 1,1-18 pare un esempio di questo 
genere: l’evidenza che la comparsa del Battista nel v. 6 è il primo evento 
“narrato” nel vangelo, induce Michaels a riconoscervi una cesura rilevante 
dal punto di vista strutturale, ma non diacronico. La “presenza continua” 
e la “voce dominante” del Battista indicherebbero poi l’esistenza di una 
prima sezione fino a Gv 3,36 (57). Si noti, tuttavia, che la presenza del 
Battista, pur rilevante in Gv 1,6-8.15-16.19-36; 3,22-36, non mostra tale 
continuità di presenza e di dominio. È sufficiente riscontrarne l'assenza 
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da 1,40 a 3,23: svolta la sua funzione di introdurre Gesù, non vi è più trac- 
cia del Battista né nel rapporto tra Gesù e 1 discepoli nei vv. 41-51, né a 
Cana e nel tempio in Gv 2, né nel colloquio con Nicodemo in 3,1-21. È 
vero che in Gv 3,23-36 il tema della testimonianza, delle nozze, e della 
purificazione possono fungere da legami della sezione, ma è anche vero 
che gli stessi temi sono ripresi anche nelle scene successive (cf. Gv 5,33- 
36; 10,41). Senza misconoscere l’importanza del Battista, forse è eccessivo 
conferire alla cesura in Gv 1,5-6 un ruolo strutturante, tale da individuare 
le macro-sezioni di questa prima parte del vangelo. Inoltre, occorre rico- 
noscere la omogeneità di stile in Gv 1,1-5.9-14.17-18 che chiede il rispetto 
dell’unità del prologo giovanneo, così come ritiene la quasi totalità degli 
autori. 

Il commentario di Michaels non fa frequentemente uso dell’ AT a sup- 
porto delle sue argomentazioni, se non dove indispensabile (cf. 236-237; 
242), o nelle citazioni dirette. Un caso estremo è costituito dalla citazione 
esplicita di Is 40,3 in Gv 1,23, non valorizzata come tale (a p. 161, 1l com- 
mento a Gv 2,17, è riferita come la prima citazione esplicita del Quarto 
Vangelo). Il commento sarebbe stato più adeguato se avesse messo in ri- 
salto anche il testo scritturistico esplicitamente citato, insieme alle sue ri- 
letture in 1QS vm, 14 e nei Sinottici. 

Numerosi sono i rimandi ai padri della Chiesa (prevalentemente A go- 
stino, Giovanni Crisostomo e Origene), dei quali l’autore riporta sovente 
stralci di brani, utilizzati a supporto delle interpretazioni fornite (cf. 83; 100; 
771; 816; ecc.), o a integrare il commento in oggetto con ulteriori elementi 
(cf. 101, n. 29; 236; 409-410; ecc.). 

Le spiegazioni di Michaels offrono ampio spazio al senso teologico del 
testo, accompagnando il lettore nella comprensione dell’identità di Gesù 
Nazareno, in quanto rivelatore del Padre, così come è presentata dall’evan- 
gelista. Tale approccio, consapevolmente scelto, risulta essere adeguato 
alla natura stessa del vangelo, riflettendo nel commentario medesimo il 
travaglio della fede, tra adesione o rifiuto, e privilegiando chiaramente 1l 
punto di vista del credente (cf. 1; 5). 

Nel quadro più generale dei commentari al Quarto Vangelo, di solito, le 
spiegazioni non si dilungano nel confronto con le argomentazioni proposte 
da altri autori. Si nota una concentrazione talvolta eccessiva all’uso di alcuni 
principali commentari per lo più non recenti. I principali autori citati da Mi- 
chaels restano 1 classici Bultmann, Brown, Schnackenburg, Barrett che 
hanno per lo più fatto uso dell’approccio diacronico. Fanno eccezione 1 re- 
centi Moloney e Keener, i cui contributi sono menzionati con una certa fre- 
quenza nel commentario in oggetto. Il commentario avrebbe assunto un 
tono più completo se avesse concesso maggiore rilievo agli autori che nella 
ricerca degli ultimi decenni hanno apportato contributi significativi, in par- 
ticolare quelli che, al pari di Michaels, hanno privilegiato le metodologie 
sincroniche (Culpepper, Neyrey, Stibbe, Thyen). Ad esempio, Culpepper 
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offre un’attenta lettura del rapporto tra “tempo della storia” e “tempo della 
narrazione” nel brano della testimonianza del Battista in Gv 1,19-34 (cf. 
R.A. Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel. A Study in Literary Design 
[Philadelphia 1983] 54-57; 60). Uno breve accenno a tale ricostruzione 
avrebbe probabilmente semplificato l’argomentazione di Michaels, che qui 
appare frammentaria (cf. 112-115). 

Rispetto alle questioni introduttive della ricerca sul Quarto Vangelo 
(autore, data e luogo di composizione, fonti; cf. 1-42), sembra che Mi- 
chaels faccia tesoro della sua lunga esperienza di vita e guardi ormai con 
un certo disincanto ai tentativi di rispondere a questioni che non avendo 
elementi certi permangono in un alto grado di ipoteticità. L'autore, il 
luogo e 1 tempi della scrittura del Quarto Vangelo restano nell’incertezza, 
ormai accettata, della discrezione del testo stesso e nella nebbiosità delle 
testimonianze (24; 38). La stessa incertezza avvolge la concezione della 
“comunità giovannea”, soprattutto se si cercano in essa le caratteristiche 
sociologiche attuali e il supposto settarianismo, infondato se considerato 
in relazione alle altre comunità cristiane (cf. 4; 38; 65; ecc.). 

Il commentario di Michaels è prezioso per l’invito ad una puntuale at- 
tenzione al testo più di ogni suo commento, presentando spiegazioni ori- 
ginali che non riflettono semplicemente 1 concetti ben conosciuti in 
letteratura. L’analisi di Michaels, dunque, invita ad una riflessione critica 
e la consente offrendo spunti e contenuti per operarla. Per queste ragioni, 
il commentario di Michaels, sebbene non offra la completezza dei com- 
mentari classici ai quali l’autore stesso si riferisce, si pone come un con- 
tributo significativo per lo studioso che chiede un’analisi del testo attenta 
e non scontata. 


Conv. S. Bonaventura al Palatino Alessandro CAVICCHIA 
Via di S. Bonaventura, 7 
I — 00186, Roma 


Federico PASTOR RAMOS, Para mi, vivir es Cristo. Teologia de San Pablo. 
Persona, experiencia, pensamiento, anuncio. Estella, Editorial Verbo 
Divino, 2010. 594 p. 13,5 x 21,5 


Pastor Ramos (PR) en Para mí, vivir es Cristo busca recopilar en una 
opus magnum una interpretación nueva y de origen hispánico (17) del pen- 
samiento paulino. La novedad consiste en la organización sistemática de 
su presentación: Jesucristo, Dios, Espíritu, ser humano, comunidad, iglesia. 
Su carácter hispánico consiste en el diálogo académico logrado a lo largo 
de sus páginas con los estudiosos paulinos del mundo ibérico. Se puede 
decir que se trata de su opus magnum en cuanto recoge los resultados de su 
larga producción científica. En esta última publicación PR hace acopio de 
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sus múltiples investigaciones sobre la antropología y la ética paulina; en 
particular, de algunos temas de continua actualidad, como la libertad — li- 
beración, la solidaridad, el papel de la mujer en la iglesia, entre otros. 

| Esta obra de PR no pretende ser una publicación de exégesis; de hecho 
él prefiere evitar las “disquisiciones gramaticales” (351). Se puede cata- 
logar, más bien, como una publicación de divulgación científica en el área 
de la teologia biblica. Su autor logra combinar con bastante acierto un len- 
guaje ameno, claro y fácil de leer, con una bibliografía abundante a pie de 
página que da cuenta suficiente, en la mayoría de casos, de las controver- 
sias teológicas correspondientes a los pasajes paulinos tratados. 

PR no distingue entre teología bíblica y pensamiento paulino (21-22) 
porque considera que la primera es el resultado de la unidad inseparable 
entre la vida del apóstol y su pensamiento. PR discute, además, algunos de 
los enfoques que la teología paulina ha recibido en el mundo anglo-sajón y 
adopta, por su parte, presupuestos teológicos diferentes. Por ejemplo, no 
persigue una arqueología del pensamiento paulino, ni tampoco una expo- 
sición genética del mismo, porque considera que éste es coherente incluso 
en la contingencia. No cree que la teología paulina sea un conjunto de teo- 
logías; al contrario, ella constituye un todo orgánico; no cree tampoco que 
estas supuestas teologías tengan un centro temático, ni propugna una jerar- 
quía de sus componentes. Una de las contribuciones principales al respecto 
consiste en explicar Pablo con las categorías del mismo apóstol. Su proce- 
dimiento metodológico consiste, en este sentido, en el análisis de los pasajes 
donde recurren las categorías que le sirven para su reflexión. 

La obra está compuesta por una larga introducción y siete capítulos. 
El primer capítulo titulado “Cristología y soteriología” se divide en dos 
secciones; la primera se concentra en la figura de Jesucristo, mientras que 
la segunda enfoca su función salvífica. Para explicar los efectos salvíficos 
(liberación, expiación, perdón, reconciliación, justificación, redención, 
acceso a Dios, entre otros) PR reitera el uso de la categoría solidaridad. 
Por otra parte, los efectos salvíficos de la resurrección, inseparables de 
los de la muerte, se formulan en términos de vida, inserción en la vida 
del resucitado, in-habitación del Espíritu. Tanto los efectos salvíficos de 
la muerte como los de la resurrección se enraizan en el amor, el cual cons- 
tituye la motivación fundamental de la solidaridad divina. 

En el segundo capítulo se estudia la figura del Padre como autor del 
plan salvífico para la humanidad. Este capítulo se divide en tres secciones. 
La primera demuestra que el Dios al cual se refiere Pablo es el del AT, es 
decir, único, trascendente, creador, que vive y se manifiesta en la historia y 
que es el Dios de Israel. La segunda sección sintetiza la experiencia de Dios 
como padre de Jesucristo. La tercera sección se ocupa de la soteriología di- 
vina, es decir el plan que Dios tiene para salvar al género humano, su amor 
y predilección por ellos, así como su opción imparcial (universal). Los dos 
elementos más significativos de este capítulo son el énfasis de PR por mos- 
trar la dimensión escatológica de la acción salvífica del Padre (las etapas 
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previas del AT se comprenden a partir de la última y definitiva en Cristo) y 
su comprensión tipológica del AT (el Antiguo como tipo del Nuevo). 

En el tercer capítulo se aborda la realidad del Espíritu. El capítulo se 
divide en siete secciones breves a lo largo de las cuales se intenta describir 
sistemáticamente las relaciones del Espíritu con Dios, con Cristo y con 
los creyentes. No se trata de realidades “espirituales” diferentes, sino de 
un único Espíritu vivificador que resucitó a Jesús y que consiste él mismo 
en la participación en la vida del resucitado. Su habitar en el ser humano 
comporta la unión, la filiación, la libertad (además de muchos otros dones) 
y la vida ética. Él se define, además, como creador de la comunidad. La 
presentación de PR de la comprensión paulina del Espíritu enfatiza, en 
fin, su carácter experiencial, tanto comunitario como individual. 

En el capítulo cuarto se exponen algunos de los conceptos más impor- 
tantes de la antropología paulina, a saber, oGua, oùpé, Wuyn, tvedua. PR re- 
curre a la categoria de “persona” para explicar el o@ua; se trata de su 
totalidad. La oapé designa la totalidad del ser humano; en muchos casos 
connota su fragilidad. La yvy indica la vida natural y el tvedua la capacidad 
de unión e intimidad con Dios. La presentación de PR resalta, por una parte, 
la dimensión holística — unitaria del ser humano y, por otra, su socialidad, 
es decir, su capacidad de solidaridad con otros seres humanos (y con Dios). 
PR no logra dirimir con total claridad el contexto cultural de la antropología 
paulina; reconoce que algunos rasgos son de cuño paulino, pero insinúa 
también que las características semitas (unidad, solidaridad, socialidad, di- 
mensión salvífica) prevalecen. 

En el capítulo quinto se presenta la condición del ser humano sin Cristo 
mediante el análisis de las categorías pecado, muerte y ley. El pecado se 
define como una fuerza universal negativa y sobrehumana que recibe la so- 
lidaridad del actor humano en las transgresiones particulares. La muerte se 
entiende — simbólicamente — como la consecuencia deshumanizante del 
pecado. Ella se debe no sólo a la limitación física, sino a la propensión hu- 
mana al pecado. La ley se define por su incapacidad cristológica, es decir, 
por su imposibilidad para alcanzar el objetivo señalado por Cristo para la 
humanidad. La cuestión más polémica de este capítulo es la crítica de PR 
a los estudiosos anglo-sajones que explican la ley a partir del judaísmo fa- 
riseo del tiempo del apóstol. PR se declara en contra de las explicaciones 
que consideran este judaísmo un “convenantal nomism” y en cambio su- 
braya el análisis de vouoc en clave cristológica (322). 

En el capítulo sexto se estudia el ser humano en Cristo y en el Espíritu. 
Este capítulo se divide en cuatro secciones que abordan los temas de la 
fe, la condición cristiana, la unión con Cristo y la resurrección como des- 
tino del ser humano. PR define la fe como actitud de escucha, acogida y 
aceptación. La fe como realidad relacional constituye una nueva economía 
basada en la gratuidad y contrapuesta a la economía del AT basada en la 
ley. PR explica la condición cristiana mediante el análisis de las catego- 
rías: justificación, justicia de Dios, reconciliación, libertad — liberación, 
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redención, filiación, vida y vida nueva. La presentación de PR se distingue 
en este caso por considerar la justificación solo como un modo de formu- 
lación de la condición fundamental del cristiano. La unión íntima con la 
vida del resucitado, así como la dimensión escatológica de esta comunión 
definitiva, es un proceso que rebasa lo personal, alcanza la dimensión co- 
munitaria e incluso el cosmos. 

El capítulo séptimo se dedica a la iglesia. Allí se estudian los conceptos 
básicos (comunidad local e iglesia universal), se analiza la noción del 
cuerpo de Cristo (unión en la diversidad), los carismas, el culto, muchas 
de las cuestiones prácticas de la iglesia (autoridad, dinero, personas de la 
institución, entre otros), así como su dimensión escatológica. Los aportes 
distintivos de este capítulo son: (a) el acento con el cual PR presenta el 
papel positivo de la mujer en los escritos paulinos; (b) el énfasis dado al 
carácter carismático de la comunidad por oposición a su dimensión insti- 
tucional; (c) la insistencia de PR en señalar las rupturas y discontinuidades 
entre los elementos básicos del judaísmo y la nueva etapa cristológica de 
la economía de la salvación. 

El capítulo octavo titulado “Vida del creyente” incluye todas las demás 
actitudes prácticas referidas al creyente que no se pudieron enunciar en 
los capítulos anteriores. Allí se exponen las así llamadas “virtudes” (fe, 
esperanza, amor), algunos elementos constitutivos de la ética paulina; 
puntos prácticos como el sexo, matrimonio, celibato, relación con auto- 
ridades civiles, etc. El capítulo termina con una alusión especial a la teo- 
logía paulina entendida como espiritualidad. 

En síntesis, PR persigue incluir la mayor cantidad de temas posibles 
propios de la teología dogmática católica en su interpretación del episto- 
lario paulino; su estudio refleja una intención sistemática, confesional y 
abarcadora del todo. Él mismo reconoce la dificultad de encuadrar siste- 
máticamente un contenido que de por sí no es sistemático. Su presentación 
contiene repeticiones incisivas, por ejemplo, de los temas: seducción, so- 
lidaridad, la sobrevaloración del contexto judío (85, 323), el papel de la 
mujer en la iglesia (471, 542). En más de una ocasión enuncia debates 
teológicos o exegéticos relevantes que prefiere obviar sin muchas razones, 
por ejemplo, el tema de la theologia crucis (156), los genitivos que indi- 
can la fe de o en Cristo (351); la justicia de Dios (372); el artículo deter- 
minado de Xp10166 (128). En otros casos introduce temas de corte más 
confesional sin llegar a ser convincente, por ejemplo, la formulación tri- 
nitaria de la divinidad (241, 266-269); el bautismo entendido como rito 
litúrgico (421-422 vs. 469). No obstante los límites de la empresa, la obra 
de PR ofrece una síntesis amplia de la teología del apóstol, bastante com- 
pleta para el público de lengua española, con bibliografía actualizada y 
con ciertas claves espirituales para su mejor comprensión. 


Via della Pilotta, 25 Juan Manuel GRANADOS ROJAS 
I- 00187 Roma 
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Mark S. SMITH, God in Translation. Deities in Cross-Cultural Discourse 
in the Biblical World. Grand Rapids, Michigan — Cambridge, U. K., 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2010. xxvi-287 p. 15 x 23. 
$18.00. 


Ce livre a d'abord été publié comme le volume 57 de Forschungen zum 
Alten Testament (Túbingen 2008). Aprés une courte mais claire préface 
situant la problématique de ce livre à la fois dans le passé et le présent, 
une introduction précise le thème de la traduisibilité des divinités (“Trans- 
latability of Deities”) comprise comme la traduction/adoption/adaptation 
eventuelle de divinités d’une culture dans une autre. L’auteur veut étudier 
ce phénoméne dans le “monde biblique”, plus précisément dans le Levant 
depuis le Bronze récent jusqu’à l’époque romaine, se référant explicite- 
ment à l’essai de Jan Assman, Moses the Egyptian. Memory of Egypt in 
Western Monotheism (Cambridge, MA — London 1997). Reconnaissant 
que cette “traduisibilité” rejoint, en partie, les études anciennes sur le mo- 
nothéisme et le polythéisme (16), il se montre critique vis-à-vis de la thèse 
d’Assman associant monothéisme et violence, polythéisme et non-vio- 
lence. En effet, pour lui, le monothéisme israélite ne montre aucun lien 
particulier avec la violence car, de fait, à l’époque où il apparaît, vers 600 
avant notre ère, Israël n’est pas en situation d’exercer de violence (27). 

Le premier chapitre (“Empires and Their Deities: Translatability in 
the Late Bronze Age”, 37-90) étudie le phénomène de traduisibilité des 
divinités dans le Proche-Orient à l’époque du Bronze récent en mettant 
l’accent sur Ougarit. A cette époque, la traduisibilité des divinités apparaît 
tout spécialement dans les traités, les lettres, la littérature et les rituels. 
Le second chapitre (“Translatability and National Gods in Ancient Israel”, 
91-130) étudie les rapports entre ce phénomène et celui des dieux natio- 
naux dans le Levant à l’époque du Fer. À cette époque, les textes anciens 
(Bible, stèle de Mésha) comparent Yahwéh le dieu d’Israël, aux autres 
“dieux nationaux”, en particulier à Kamosh dieu de Moab. La divinité na- 
tionale est “le dieu du pays” (2 R 17,26) et chaque nation a un dieu prin- 
cipal, dans la plupart des cas, un dieu national (125). La traduisibilité des 
divinités semble moins importante qu’à l’époque précédente. D’une cer- 
taine façon, on pourrait opposer une période d’affirmation des nations à 
une période plus ouverte aux relations internationales. 

Le chapitre suivant (“The Rejection of Translatability in Israel and the 
Impact of Mesopotamian Empires on Divinity”, 131-185) essaie de cerner 
plus particulièrement l’influence des empires mésopotamiens sur la con- 
ception de la divinité en Israël du VIII au VIF s. av. J.-C. en référence au 
Ps 82, à Dt 32 et Dt 6,4. Pour l’auteur, la conception du monde avec un 
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dieu principal sans dénier l’existence d'autres divinités, souvent exprimée 
dans le terme “hénothéisme”, serait plus clairement exprimée par le terme 
“summodéisme” (168), type de religion que l’on retrouve en partie en As- 
_Syrie-avec Assur et en Babylonie avec Marduk. C’est précisément à ce 
type de religion que s’oppose le “Deutéro-Isaie” (Is 40-55) pour lequel 
Yahweh est incomparable (177). L’auteur souligne que “Israel’s mono- 
theism emerged in the context of its lack of power in the face of empires, 
perhaps as a form of resistance to them” (179-180): des lors, la traduisi- 
bilité n’a apparemment plus de place dans les expressions israélites du 
monothéisme puisque les autres divinités n’ont aucune réalité. Le qua- 
trième chapitre (“Protecting God” against Translatability: Biblical Cen- 
sorship in Post-exilic Israel”, 187-242) étudie alors le phénoméne de la 
censure dans la Bible, en particulier dans Dt 32,8-9 et Gn 14,22, comme 
une maniére de défendre le nouvel acquis du monothéisme en le projetant 
dans le passé d’Israél par la correction des textes anciens. 
| Les deux derniers chapitres (‘The Beautiful Essence of All the Gods’: 
Translatability in the Greco-Roman World”, 243-273; “The Biblical God in 
the World: Jewish and Christian Translatability and Its Limits”, 275-322) 
analysent le phénomène de traduisibilité à l’époque gréco-romaine. Comme 
l’avait déjà noté Assmann, l’interpretatio latina des divinités grecques et 
l’interpretatio graeca des divinités égyptiennes sont alors des phénomènes 
bien connus. La position du judaïsme est plus complexe: avant la révolte des 
Maccabées, une tendance à la traduisibilité est discernable aussi bien dans 
la lettre d’ Aristée (301) qu’en Palestine même avec un courant ouvert à ]”- 
hellénisme qui marque alors tout le Proche-Orient. La révolte des Maccabées 
et le livre de Daniel révèlent cependant un rejet de l’assimilation à Zeus 
Olympien et à Baal Shamem. Finalement, le judaïsme hellénistique accep- 
tera seulement l’appellation theos hypsistos, “dieu tres haut” qui sera aussi 
employé dans l’évangile de Luc et les Actes des apótres (289). On notera 
cependant des aspects possibles de summodéisme dans la place accordée 
aux anges (294-300). L'auteur se montre finalement attentif à la traduisibilité 
dans le message chrétien, en particulier chez Paul et la littérature qui s’y rat- 
tache puisqu'il se présente comme l’apôtre des païens et s’adresse à des per- 
sonnes imprégnées de culture gréco-latine: cependant, d’après l’auteur, Paul 
et l’auteur des Actes ne semblent pas avoir adopté la “traduisibilité” comme 
une stratégie efficace de communiquer l’évangile, à la différence des apolo- 
gistes du III° s. 

Dans un épilogue (323-340) tourné vers le présent, l’auteur rappelle 
sa critique de l’anachronisme de la thèse de Jan Assmann et les liens de 
la traduisibilité des divinités avec le contexte politique et culturel. Il insiste 
sur le fait que les chercheurs sont directement affectés par la situation cul- 
turelle générale dans laquelle ils se trouvent et que ceci est aussi vrai des 
chercheurs en sciences religieuses. Trois index (sources, auteurs, sujets) 
facilitent la consultation de ce livre. 
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Cet essai de synthèse est présenté à la suite d'un dialogue direct ou in- 
direct avec les différents courants de recherche actuels sur le monothéisme 
israélite comme le montre l’abondance de la bibliographie secondaire dans 
les notes. Il est généralement bien présenté bien qu’il comporte quelques 
redites et quelques petites erreurs ou incohérences: ainsi p. XXI, la fin de 
l’empire hittite est datée tantôt de “ca. 1175”, tantôt de “ca. 1180”. L’arri- 
vée de l’écriture cunéiforme dans le sud du Levant est datée “during the 
middle of the second millennium, in the Middle Bronze Age”, alors que p. 
XXI le Bronze moyen est daté “ca. 2000 BCE — 1550 BCE” et donc de la 
première moitié du deuxieme millénaire avant notre ère. Le calendrier de 
Gézer est daté “ca. 900s-800s (?)” alors qu'il est généralement daté du X° | 
s. Il situe l’apparition du monothéisme israélite au VII-VI° s. avant notre 
ere (27) alors que les affirmations claires d’un monothéisme n’apparaissent 
qu’avec le Deutéro-Isaie, c’est-a-dire vers le milieu ou dans la seconde 
moitié du VI° siècle avant notre ère. 

Quelques autres points sont plus discutables tels que l’existence d’une 
déesse Ashérah en hébreu (83, 142 répété 197), probablement un factoide 
de l’exégèse contemporaine à partir du nom commun hébreu ashérah/arbre 
sacré — A. Lemaire, The Birth of Monotheism. The Rise and Disappea- 
rance of Yahwism (Washington, DC 2007) 57-62. Dans ces conditions, au 
moins au niveau de la religion officielle de l’époque royale, celle-ci appa- 
raît clairement comme une “monolátrie” et il n°y a aucune raison de rejeter 
ce terme (145, malgré 119, note 109). “Summodéisme” ne semble pas 
l’équivalent du terme “monolátrie” qui se situe au niveau de la typologie 
du culte, de la pratique et non des idées. “Summodéisme” apparaît, en fait, 
comme une autre appellation de l’“hénothéisme” (168-169) en substituant 
une étymologie latine à une étymologie grecque et impliquant plus claire- 
ment un polythéisme général, mais en risquant d’ajouter à la confusion. 
De fait, “summodéisme” ne comporte pas du tout la méme nuance cultuelle 
pratique que le terme “monolátrie” et n’implique pas le rejet par un peuple 
du culte des autres divinités nationales. 

Il s’agit là de points qui révélent la difficulté de bien cerner les religions 
du Proche-Orient ancien et montrent la nécessité de bien préciser la ter- 
minologie employée en respectant les différences de types de religion entre 
les divers peuples de |’ Antiquité. Ce livre généralement bien documenté 
devrait stimuler la recherche dans ce domaine historique complexe, loin 
des idées simplistes. Il aura aussi clairement rappelé que, historiquement, 
la thèse de Jan Assmann d’un lien congénital entre monothéisme et vio- 
lence doit étre rejetée puisque le monothéisme israélite n’apparaît que dans 
la seconde moitié du VI° siècle avant notre ère et parmi les Judéens dépor- 
tés en Babylonie. 
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